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ABiSTRACT 

Ojie segment of a three-year study to examine the 
relationship between first- and second-language acquisition in light 
o£ . instructional practices is presented. The study's taajor focus is 
the development of literacy skills, including school-related language 
forms as well as reading and writing, and in this segment, the 
services delivered to^ language minority students at three sites are 
described. The sites were bilingual programs serving populations 
speaking Spanish, Cantonese, and Navajo. The study examines and 
describes these elements: (1) the general characteristics of the 
region and population served by the school district; (2) the 
characteristics of the services provided by the districts to students 
of .limited or no English speaking ability; (3) changes that hiave 
.occurred in types of services delivered by 'the district to language 
minority students, and the in^fluenc^s of those changes; and '(4) the 
level of academic achievement obtained by Students who have 
participated in the programs, as measured by standardized achievement 
tests. In addition, the procedures used in the conduct of research, 
services delivered at each site, and the individual sites are 
described, and an interpretive summary of the findings acr.oss sites 
is presented. (MSE) 
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■ •• • ' INTRODUCTION. . , - . ^ ' 

• . - . (■ 

Congress and the courts- have manddfed that instruction in the public 
schools take' into account student's language abi 1 i ties . Educators have 
responded to these mandates and are seeking knowledge of instructional 
practices that wil>. foster acquisition of English language skills in stu- 
'dents who speak littje or tio English so that these students can eventually 
function in English-speaking classrooms. Research to date, mainly from 
areas outs.i dfe- the Unii ted. States , suggests thatvthe acquisfition of a second 



language may best he achieved by continued development of the student^s 
first language , including initial instruction and literacy training in that 
language. ; However , a deaHh of United States-based research on bilingual 
instruction and -learning leaves educators arj.d policy makers with little 
empiri)cal evi^ace to help guide educational programs for language 'minority 
students who enter U.S. schools with limited English" language skills, 
^ R^ognizihg the need for a national research program for bilingual 

education, -Title :VII , Part C, of the' Education Amendments of 1978 called 
^.for|||lj^oordinated research agenda to be developed. Explicit authority and 
. / responsibil ity' for implementing 'and carrying out such a i^rogran ^ 
Was .given tdl the Commissioner of Education n .d the Director of th^ National 
inst^'tuce of Education. '^In response to this legislative mandate, the Educa- 
tion Division of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare organized 
an interagency, committee known as the Part C Coordinating Committee for 
Btlingual Education. This committee drew up a research "agenda whose compo- 

V 

' ; nent studies were organized around three concerns: (1) assessment of 

national needs for bilingual education; (2) improvement in the effectiveness 
of services for students ; and (3) improvement in Title VII program manage- 
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merit and operations. Subsequently, request^.- for pr^pc^ls to carry out 



inf^he mandated studies related to improving service 'effectiveness (#f 



these studies were issued i)yHhe National Institute of Education. Included^ # 



€ 

^ a'bove) were a cluster of studies whichrwere ijitend^ to prqvide information 
-about bilingual instructional practicers that could be used. in. designing better 
edjLicational programs for students of Jimt.ted ' English-speaking ability.VThe '/ 
major study is a de^riptive studywhich identifies. .significant bilingual in- . 
strtictional features and their outcomes. Three special studies, inten<ied as 
complesnentary to^the major: study, provide* information to help^educators^and 
poMpy planner's understand how bilingual instructional practices operate 

and how these are related to^ student and'progranj outcomes/' The jesea-rch 

' ' • ' " . ' ' " • \ - " ■ . 

. discussed in this document is a set of descripti ve^tudies of services 

' ' ■ ' ' ' • ' ^' ^ ^ * ' ^ 

^ delivered to languSge-minority students in sble-cted districts and -is a major 

component of one of tjie special studies. 



:y LOTirnir 



Special Study: Language and Literacy Liarning in Bilingual Instruction 

In the Fall of 1980, the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
,{SEDL), under contract with the National Institute of Education <NIE-R-80- 
0026) implement: i the preliminary phase of a three-year study designed to. 

examine the relationship between first- and second-language and literacy 

' * ■* • 

acquisition in light of instructional practices experienced by students^^ 

A major focus of the study is the development of literacy skills, 
which are broadly defined to include school -related language forms as well 
-as reading and writing. The goal of the study is to describe and >clotument 
some of the variation that exists in'language and tliteracy instruction in 
bilingual programs and ^to examine the effects of that ;in&t>uction on .the 
acquisition of school-related language skills by children; who enter school 
with differing language skills and ^who speak different |anguages . • Chi Idren 

-2-. '■ . ' 
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in selected Bilingual prtgrams which serve populations J:hat speak Spanish, 
Cantonese, and Nava^'o were original ly .selected as the fotuS flf the study. 



However, the results of -^he preparatory" wocK carried out in Yjear One. indr- 
cated that., since type- of program offering f-or limited Eigg7.ish-spe^aking stu 
dents showed little variation within the distrio^ts selec'ted fexcept for the 
Cantonese site), the goals- of the study could best be met by conceoJx^ting 
on a one-site study of .language and literacy learning and by carrying out 
an expanded study of services 'delivered to language minority students ^in 
all three of the sites originally selected' for the stiyiy. In keeping with 
the joint concerns of NIE and. SEDL staff 'that the^ most efficient use be 
made of; the resources available and that the study yield re's^ts for assist 
ing in guiding policy decisions relative to the improvement of services to 
children of limited English-speaking^ abi 1 ity , a technica^^redi recti on was 
agreed upon at the end'of Year One by the funding .agency (NIE) and the con- 

tracting agency (SEDL). Thus, two strands of research have emerged and 

A, 

have been carried out by SEDL in the study entitled "LanguSige and Literacy 
Learning in Bilingual Instruction." ' . 

\ One strand 'of the research has been carried out in only the Cantonese 
site and has been guided by the following questions'; ' " ' - ■ 

1. What bilingual instructional practices best foster the acquisi- 
tion. and development of school -related language skills in the 
second language of bilingual students? 

2. What student language characteristics interact with bilingual 
instructional practices to affect acquisition of language skills? 

The results of this strand of the research are reported in a separate docu- 
ment. \ . ' ^ 
' '.The second strand of the researclx is a descriptive study of services 
deliyered to language minority students within the three sites (Asian, 



Spanish, Navajo) originally- selected for, inclusion in theM.anguage and 
Literacy Learning iti- Bilingual Instfuctidn study. The descriptive stu&y at 

each of the sites ha(s as its* goal tp provide information, in a historical 

' • - ' ; / 

context, about the nature an.a extent Qf services* provided for/language minor- 
ity students within the district. The study^ consists of three components: 
(1) demographic data and historical context of the present program, (2) in- 
formation about current student population^ and instructional pracli ces ,. 'and 
.(3)^informatj'on -arboUt'prog^ram evalt^atipn arid student outcomes. The follow- 
ing questions have guided the descriptive study at each of the sites: 

1. What are the general characteristrcs^ of theregion and population 
served by the school district? 

2. What are the characteristics of the services presently provided 
by the district to students of no or limited English-soeaking 
ability (NES/LES)? ^ 

3. What changes have occurred in type of services delivered by the 
district to language minority students? What has influenced those 
changes? ^ . 

4. What level of academic achievement do students, .currently enrolled* 
in the schools and who have participated in the district's program 
for limited English speakers, obtain as measured by standardized 
achievement tests?. 

The remainder of this document presents (1) the procedures used in the 

conduct of the research, (2) a narrative description of services delivered 

at each of the sitgs, (3) a synopsis of the study at each of the sites, and 

(4) an intei^pretative summary of the findings across sites. 



I ^ " PROCEDURES • - . 

V . ' - ?• ' ' 

The^general approach used in the ^conduct of the research has been first 
to generate a comprehensive..Jist of tqpics and questions which were antici-, 
pated to be relevant to understanding and describing (1) the Services 
delivered to language minority students within a school district and (2) the 
.conditions and ever^ that gave rise to such services. .-Next, ^four research- 
questions were formulated to guide ;the study. These are stated in the 
Introduction to this document. ^ 

Information already col lected .relevant to site selection for the: first - 

year of the "Language and Li teracy "Learning in Bilingual Instruction" study 

was then reviewed, and areas were not^d where additional information was 

needed to address the research questions for the descrijitive strand of the 

research. Date requirements, sources, and method of col lectioiTVere- then 
♦ * ■ - 

specified to obtain the addTtional information. These are summarized in 
Table 1. - . ^ ' ^ , ^ 

Data collection followed a similar pattern at each of the sites.' How- 
ever, the design of the study and the nature of the data sources varied 
among the sites. These are distussed belciw in sections relative to each 
site. Nonetheless, in general, d.ata collection included the following: 

1. Pertinent school documents were obtained and reviewed. 

2. Inteirviews were conducted with school administrators, supervisory 
personTiel, teache^rs\ paraprafessionals , parents, and community 
advisory board members. 

3. The programs were* observed in the schools," and representative 

' class roo|^ were visited. Formal observations v/ere carried out in 
a' limited number of classrooms in the Asian and Spanish sites . 

4. School records were examined. to compile summary data in cases ^ 
where such data werenot' avai lable in school documents. 



' \ Jable 1 . 
' bata" Requi rements*. Source , 'and Method of Collection 
• ; ; ' for' the Descriptive Studies 



I. 'Defflograjjh'ic Data and. Historical Context of Present Program:.', 



. Data 'Rgqtjiremt^nts • ' ■ 

1. ' Genera] Description ,of . 

the region arid popuT^ition 
. ' served t)y the district,- 

size (ff district, dis- 
* tinguishing features * 

2 . Educational practices 
in previous years * 



Data, Source- ; . 

School documents 
Administrative per^^onnel 
Parents' ' ■ 



School documents 
, Administrati ve personnel 
•Supervisory personnel 

Teachers ' 



Method of Collection 

Collect and review 
Interview 

Interview (limited to 
those conducted in Year I) 



Collect and review 

Interview 

Intervie-v 

Interview (limited to 
those conducted in Year I) 



Changes in services avail- 
able to LEP students in , 
recent years r When? What 
influenced the changes? 



Schoal documents 

Administra<[^^ personnel 
^Supervisory "personnel 
Advisory Board 



Collect and review 
Interview 
Interview 
Interview ■ 



II. Information. About Current Student Population and Instructional Praj:tices: 

1. Ch/aracteristics of student 

population . - 



A. Number of language groups-. School documen 



served and their con- 
eventration i.r\ various 
scnools - ' * ' 

B. Birthplace of students 
(primarily native-bor:n . 
or immi grant) ' . -y^ 

C. Mobility of the popula- 
tion * , . " 

D. Soci6economi c status rff 
" • group 

2. Description of educational 
services avai^T^le tD» « 
language minority students 

"A. Organization- for intro- 
duction at the district 
' and school level s 

•B. Language services 
[Drovided ^ 
; (1) 'How. is English 
'taught, ' \ 



School records 



School documents 
Schgol records 
Parents 



School documents 
Administrative , personnel 

School ^documents 

Admini stjrati ve personr>el 
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School -documents 
Administrative personnel 
School principal ^ 

School, documents 
SupeVyisory p'l^rsonnel 
Teachers 

-\ -0- 
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Collect and review 
Examine 



Collect and review 
Examine 

Interview (limited to 
those conducted in* Year I) 

Collect and review 
Interview , ^ 

Collectsand review 
Interview 



Col lect and review 

Interview 

Interview 

Col lect and review 

Interview ^ 

Inte'rvi ew/Ob'servati ons 



^Tacrle 1," page 2 



D||ta Recfui 



rements 



(2) Service available to 
develop or utilize* LJL 
skil 1s : ^ ^ 

{3y How are students 
identified for 
c special language 
0 assistance . / 

Extent to which 
proficiency in the 

\ home language is 
measured and con- • 
sidered in program 

, placement' , • 

(5) Ho^w language profi- 
ciency is measured ^ 
in Engl ish and the 
* . home language 



(5) Ex^ C^d of service) 
criteria and proce- ; 
dures 



(7)^ Go^ls 0^ Special 
langdteg^' program 



(Q) The ra'nge of.Jnstruc; 
tjonal^^pproaches 
' .cons^iclered in devet- 
- OjJing, the Special 
language program 

(9) Description of , 
instructional modfel . 



(i|) Extent of latitude 
/^:;;>v permitted in carry- 
ing out the a'dopt-ed . 
> model of instruction 



D^ta' Source 

School documents' > 
Supervisory personnel 
Teachers 

School- documents - ■ 
Supervisory personnel 
Princ'ipafls 
School records 



School documents. 
'Supervisory perspnnel 
Principal \ . 

Special/6i 1 ingual ^ 
teachers 



School documents 
Supervisory personnel 
Principal 

SpeciaVBfl ingual , 
teachers 

School documents 
Supervisory personnel 
Principal . . 
Special/Bi 1 ingual'- 
teachers 
^ School records ' , 

School documents ■ 
Administrative personnel 
Supervi/fiory personnel 
Princ^TMl 
Teacl/ers 
' Parents 

Advisory Board 

Administrative^ personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Principal 

Special/Bilingual^ . 
teachers 

; -School 'documents 

■ Admnni strati ve personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Principal , . ' 
Teachers . \ ^ 

Supervisory personnel 
Princi pal . ; ; 

Teachers 



Method of ' CoTlectio'n 

Collect and reViiew . 
^Interview 

Ihtervi ew/Observat.i ons 

Collect and review 
Interview ' . ' 

Interview ' . ' 

Exami^^,,v* . ' 

w^GoTlect and review , 
.^•^Tnterview . _ 

Interview 
Interview 



Collect and review 
Interview , ^ 
Interview 
Interview 



Col lect ^nd review 
Interview 
Interview 
Interview 

Examine 

Collect and review 
Interview' ' . . 
Interview 
Interview 

'Interview ' \ 
Interview (limited to 
those conducted in Year, I). 
Intervi ew 

Interview 
Interview 
Interview 
Interview 



Collect an4 review 
Interview ' 
Interview 

Interview ' . , 
Irvterview/Otfservation ' 

Interview 

Interview ^ 
Interview/Observation ' 
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Table Iv'' page 3 



Data 'Requirements 

C. Other educational Services 

*(1) Pravisions made to 
.\ ■ assure academi c 

progress fn content . 
areas 



Data Source 



Method of Collection 



bilingual education School documents^ 

, * - Administrative personnel 

Supervisory personnel 
Principal 
Special/Bilingual 
. teachers 



Compensatory edU' 
cation services 



c. Special educa- 
tion services 



\ d\ Special or di f- 
ferent services ^ 
provided for 
immigrant popula- 
tions compared to 
•native-born^ 

b. Availability of Appro- 
priate materials 

■ ■ J 

J. . . 
i E. Personnel 



,F, Finance 

. (1) Funding source 

(2) Distribution and use 
of special funds 



School documents 
Administrative personnel 
Supervi sory personnel 
Special program personnel 



School documents 
Administrati^ve personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Special personnal 
School records 

School documents 
Advisory Personnel c 
Supervisory Personnel 
Special /Bilingual 
teachers 



Collect and^ reviev^ 
Interview 
'Interview 
Interview 

Interview/Observatjon 

Collect and review 
Interview • 
Interview t ; 
Interview/Observation 
(limited) 

Collect and review 

Interview 
^Interview 
* Interview . ^. ' 
' ^ Examine . 

Collect' and review 
Interview 
Interview 
. Intervi ew/Observati on 



Supervisory personnel 
Principal . 
Special/Bi lingual 
teachers f 

School documents 
Administrative personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Mid-managepient personnel 
Special /Bilingual teachers 
Paraprofessionals 



School documents 
Administraiive personnel 

School documents 
Administrative personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Principal . 



Interview 
Interview 

Interview/Observati on. 



Collect and' review 

Interview 

Interview . 

Inter'view 

Interview 

IntervievA 



Collect and 
Interview 

Col lject and 
Interview • 
Interview 
Interview 



revi ew 



review 
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Table 1, page 4 



III. Information About Program^Eval uation and Student Otitcomes 

Data Requirements : Data Source ^ Method of -Collection 



1. Frequency and type of 
program evalCiation . 



Extent. to which program 
evaluations are used to , 
modify program design and' 
kinds of -modifications made 

Length of stay of- students 
in bilingual programs and/or 
duration of special language 
assistance/ in struct ion 



4. Match between services as 
administratively described 
and actually delivered within 
the school and classroom 



Proportion of students who 
achieve' grade level in 
English reading and math 
after receiving different 
types of special services 
for varying numberjs of years 
and for di fferent ^ini ti ajl 
English language levels 



Schoo'l documents ' 
Administrative personnel 
Eval uators 

Administrative personnel 
Eyaluators 

Supervisory personnel 
Principals 

School documents 

Adini ni strati ve personnel 

Supervisory personnel 

Princi pals 

School records 

School documents 
Administrative personnel 
Supervisory personnel 
Principals 

Special/Bi 1 ihgual teachers 
Students 



School, documents 
Schoof records 

1. Enrollment d^ta 

2. Entry and exit 

' 1 anguage scores-- 

3. Program assignment 

4. Standardised test, 
scores 



Collect and review 
Interview j 
Interview * 

Interview^ ' ' 
Interview' 
Interview 
Interview 

Col lect and' review 
In-terview 
Interview < 
Interview / 
Examine v 



Collect and revigw 
^ Inter view^^^ 
Interview 
Interview 

Interview/Observation 
Interview (limited to 
those conducted in Year* 

Collect and review 
Examine 
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Data were analyzed and summarized. Draft reports were prepared and : 
. were .submitted to schodl personnel and advisory .board" members, establisheyJ^ 

• • . ■ . .. ^ ■■ ' ' • 1 ' ' . . r ■■ 

in each of the sites, for the purpose of providing^to the project feedback 

relative to the accuracy 'and completeness of th)e reports. The reports were^* 

revised as necessary; thes^ revisions are reflected in the present ' draft of 

the report. Responsibility for data, col lefction and preparatioti of the pre-. 

sent draft of the report specific to each of the sites was assigned to.. 

■ , ■ • '.. . ^ ^ , * " 

individual project staff as follows: 'Asian site - Dr.. Betty d. Maqe-Matluck; 

* • ' ' . .... • ' , 

Spanish site - Dr. Domingo DomTnguez; Navajo sjte - Dr". Wayne HoTtzman, Jr. 

Lastly, the project staff worked collaboratively to summarize and interpret 

the findings across the sites.;, . , 



A. Asian Site V - • : 

-■ ' ■ ■ * 

1. Sample ' • , * * . - 

I ■ • ■ - ' . ''. 

During the first year of the study much* information was gathered a-' 
a,bout the school 'ciistrict's past and present programs for language minority ,s 
student^- and about the region and population served by the district. Spe- 
ciTic^ 1'n"f6fmation was gathered about six schools -in which two-thirds of the . 
total Cantonese-speaking student population was enrolled. Those six schools 
(Schools A, B, C, D, E, F) represent the full range of services offered . 
within^ the district for NES/LES students ofHhat language group (i.e.. 
Regular Bilingual programs, Newcomer Centers , paired and triad schools in 
which' bussing fQV^,^e^€jgregation occurs , "Early Childhood Education school). 

•In addition, o.ne DT>"tl|& 'Schools (School F) contains a Newcomer Center which 

• ' ' '' ^-^i^ ■ ' 

serves , Laotian- and t^odian students as well as Cantonese-speaking Vietnamese 

■"■ "■■ * M ' ' - ' , ■ ^' • 

V .^Tv stuBe'ifits . ;|^'to\ round out the picture of services provided to the District's 

^ ^^f,lia')^*t A^ian .groups, we added the following schools^ (1) School G - Onen- 

L '. J- Station Ceriter .where newly-arrived students spend six weeks to one semester 

f 1^ ; prior to be,il^ placed in other programs serving language minority students; 

wcomer Center with. high concentrations^ of Vietnamese, Laotian, 

^tCid^nts ; (3) School I - ESL Center for Laotian and Cambodian 

'^chool J - a Regular bilingual program serving primarily' 

tly Vietnamese) which represents a low concentration of 

* », 

v^^^^P^^^^ 'Students within that school's population. The total sample 

y-f::4> : '■■ ' ■ ■ . ■ 

. " ' ^(Smpri'seid 10 of the District's 23 elementary schools which offer special 




services for all language minority students. The sample of schools -is shown 

. ' '' 

* in Table 2. ' 

The number and distribution of school personnel interviewed and class- 
rooms observed is shown in Table 3. as is the number of parents and students 

■i - ' 

• " , . -11- • ■ 

Er|c • ' ' 17 



' V ' Table 2 

Sample of Schools for the Descriptive Study of Services 
Provided to Language Minority Students - Asian Sfte 



School 




Type^ of Servi ce " 


Primary Language 
Group 


Concentration of 
NES/LES Students* 


Bussing' 


School 


A 


-R Center 


Chinese 


High 


. Yes^ 


School 


B 


R Center 


Chinese 


Low j 


■ Ves 


oCnOO 1 


r 
L 


K uenLcr 






Yp<; 

1 CO 


School 


0 


R Center (Early Childhood) 


Chinese & Other Asian 


High * • 


Yes 


School 


E 


R Center 


Chinese & Other Asian 


High 


No 


School 


F 


Newcomer Center, R Center 


Chinese & Other Asian 


Medium 


Yes 


School 


G , 


Orientation Center 


Asian and Other 


High 


Yes 


School 


H 


Newcomer Center 


Vietnamese, Laotian 
and Cambodian v v 

■ i 


fiigh 


Yes 


School 


I 


ESL Center 

• * 


Laotian and Cambodian 


Low 


Yes 


School 


J 


R Center 


Vietnamese & Other 
Asig 


Low 


Yes 


y. . - - . ..- 

Concentration within total school population. - ' 
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' Table 3^ 
Nunibe^ and Distribution of School Personnel, Parents; and Student's in The, 
Descrifitfive Study of Services Provided - Asian Site 



C ^ r% ^ r\ 1 

ocnoo 1 




brides 


Special Teachers 


Classroom 
'Teacher - / 


•Admt/Sup.' 
Personnel 


. Parent/Student 


Totals 


C ^ r% r\ 1 


A I 


4-6 




■13. . 




55 ' 


*70 


c ^ M 1 
ocnoo 1 


n 
L5 


K--3 


1 


2 




4 


8 


School 


C 


' K-3 


1 


3 




9 


14 


School 


D 


.K-2 


1 ' 


1 




4 


7 


School 


E 


, K-6' 


2' 


11 . 




52 


66 


School 


F 


K-6 


5 


; 12 




34 


52 


School 


G - • 


K-12 


■ *r3 


0 




0 


4 


School 


H ^ ■ 


K-6 . 


3 


3 




' 0 


7 


School 


I 


K-6 


.2 ■;, 


• . ,3 




0 


5 


School 


J c 


Kr6 


. • 2 


■ \ -3 




0 


6 


TOTALS^. 


* 




20 


51 


10 


158 


239 
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interviewed. In addition to those shown in Table 3, other' district personnel 

and community repres-entati ves ,were interviewed as follows: • ... 

- Coordinator, Bilingual Programs 

- Assistant Coordinator, Bilinggal Programs . • ' 

- Project Director, ESEA Title VII, Newcomer Center ProjectT" 
Bilingual Desegregation Project ^ - J 

- Chairperson, Bilingual Programs Assessment Committee 

- District Evaluators (2) 

- Title VII Evaluator 
-.Advisory Board Memt^ers (-2) 

2. Instrumentati on 

^All interviews were conducted faceyf o-face , dng a inijrvi^w 
outline containing open-ended questions. Follow-^p telephone calls .were 
made as needed to' clarify or to obtain, additional information Except for' 
the parent and student interviews (wliich were conjducted by two bililigual 
speakers from the Chinese community), al 1 . interviews were^cphducted by the . 
SEDL staff member responsible-for the data collection in that site. Copies 
of the interview(s) outline are included in Appendix A, as are copies of the 
• parent and student interview forms. - 

Field notes taken by the SEDL staff member who visited the classes were 
the primary source of data for certavn of the classroom observations. Formal 
observations,, using the Reading and Mathematics Observation System, RAMOS , 
were conducted in selected regular and special classes in Schools A-F. 
These were conducted by a bilingual data collector trained by SEDL staff. 
The RAMOS System is a method of recording events occurring within the ele- 
mentary classroom. It provides real-time docthrientation of classroom 
instruction and is designed to *answer the follpwing questions about classroom 



fir 

i 



. "-51- ■ • . • . 

- ■ * "aseT '172-22 LMdv 'VM 

•atr^r^eas' 'uoLt^Bonpg ueouauiv o.Lj.LOBd pue ueisy -loj. uoLttepossy |.buol:;bn aq:; j.o 
aouajaj-uoo [Bnuu^ aijl. 16 pa:}uasajd jadBj *uo!.:}onwi:}.su!. [BnSu'iLLq ul AoBja:;L|_ 
puB a6Bn6uB-i -q -Buoq ig '"A' T '"T V'M !-i3A00H '■"'Q *a '>|onnBW-aoBw 

£» , ■ 



•jaAjasqo pl^lJ- ^1 pa:;aLdLiioo siuuoj :;uaA3 SONV^ ^Ml J-O Buipoo aq:^ f^a>ioaqo 
^j.b:js 1032 'Isulj ^ "SONVy J-O sauo69lB0 snougA aq:^ j.o qoea ^oj. suaqoea:; 
J.0 s:;asqns snouBA pue uaqaea:; qoea uoj. sajnseaiu /"jpiuiun pap I'Q^^ 
sasA[eue [BO Lq.-s l:;b:;s o:; pa:;oaCqns ^'?)m ^^iOWyy) ^l^P uon^Auasqo [eiuuoj 

— ^ -J "(2861 'BuoQ 

ig 'uaAOOH * >i3n [':;Bi^-aoBW) 3IN o:; pa:;:;LLuqns y^isnoLAaad uaded g ul ar^LS 
uetsy aq:^ j.o Apnqfs OL:;A[eue aq:; ,ul LI-^^^P ^9ieau6 ul passnosLp aue *s6uLpuLj. 
• pue so L:iSL:;e:;s Aueujujns e se [[aM se *:;as et^ep SLq:; uoj. s"aunpaooud^Ls>^[GU\/ 
'a6e>|oed sSdS 6uLsn SLsA[eue aAL:;dLJOsapuoo o:; pa:;oaCqns auaM SMaLAja:; 
-UL t^uaued "adA:; qojea j.o Aouanbauj.. pue ^asuodsaa ■ j.o a6uGU aq-t auLtnaa:):ap oq. 



paLi_i_^e:;'pue^pazLjo6a:;e3 auaM uja:;L qoea o:; sasuodsau pue *p^sr1a'ad q^su ij. --^jaM 

* s:^Oapn:;s pue s:;uaued aq:; j.o asoq:; :;daoxa * suijoj. MaLAja:;uL [[y 

l\ " SLsALeuv e:;ea ^ 

ja:;LS ueLsv ^Ml ^1- uoL:;3a|[03 e:;ep joj. 9[qLSUodsau seM oqM uaqiuaiu 

J-J-^^s ia3S aq:; Aq paMaLAau auaM s:;uaLun3op [ooqos pue spuooau^ [ooqos 

"sasse[3 [epads aq:; j.o spouad [euoL:;on^:;su l r^uoddns [en6uL [ Lq pue 

1S3 UL pue SLU00usse[3 je[n6au aq:; j.o spouad s'X^^j a6en6uei uo BuLpeay 

aq:^ ul pa:;3npuo3 auaM qoea unoq auo >C[a:^eLULXbudde j.o suoL:;eAuasqo sONVy 

' iU0L:;3nu:;su L aq:; o:; s:;uapn:;s aq:; j.o asuodsau aq:; sl ^eq^ 'p 
it 

' iU0L:^3nu:;suL aq:; j.o :;ua:;uop ^q:; sl :;eqM 'O 

^Moq pue '6uL:;3nj:;suL aq:; BiiLop sl oq^ 'q 

iiuoojsse[3 aq:; j.o ajn:;3n^:;s [euoL:;ez LueBuo aq:; su :;eqf^^ "e 

* ' . :saL:;i/AL:;3e 
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codes were transformed into ordinal numeric codes. Scales were then derived 
for each of the RAMOS 'categories 'as outlined below: 



1L 



a; Classification: level of instructor's formal training '(from 
minimal to substafhtial ) . 

b. Role: level, of instruction provided- (from non-instructional 
' * tb^direct instruction)'. 

c. .. "^ubject matter: aiuount of. reading required by the^ subject 

being taught (from minimal to substantial). 

d. Instructional Focus: level of language usage demanded by the 
tcisk (from» minimal to substantial). 

e. Language of Instruction: level of tnqlish usage by the 
instructor (from* all home language to al T' English) . 

f. ^MateVials: level of text usage (from non-text , to text^ 

, "mat^'als). ■ 

g. Acti vity/Tasl\: level of formal language demands '(from m'inimal 
to substantia)]). • « ^ 

h. Productivity: level of students' productivity during the 
activity/task (from low to^high). ' " . 



i. - Noise:^ level of noisq occurring during the acti vi ty/task^ 
(from low to high). • > 

The raw RAMOS computer f i les were .jiext' "recti fied" by a. cpoiputer program 
that generated a line of digits for every minute of the observation period 
which reflects the codes in effect during each mipute for each of the RAMOS 
categories. Thus, the raw RAMOS protocols which are filled in whenever a 
change in a RAMOS category occurs for a given group are expanded by the 
program to reflect the minute-by-minute record of ^the groups under observa- 
•tion. ' The final measures are based on a weighting of each RAMOS category 
according'to the number, of students involved in the instruction being * 
described. . . " ' - ^ 

Field notes on the classroom visitations were summarized to provide a 
statement ch'aracteriz^ng instruction in the classes visited. It should be 



kept fn min^' that the primary purpose of the classroom observations and 
f y - 

Visitations was to verify the extent to which the-services as 'administra- 

tively described were in fact being delivered and to assist in describing 

in a gen^ran way the services provided within the, classroom. 

• ft • 



J 

4 

■ i ' \ 
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B. Spanish -Site - 

1. Sample 

El Paso ISD has 50 elementary schools that -serve language minority 
students., ^ These schools 'are classified as Priority I (-95% Hi/Spanis students). 
Priority II '(65%-95%' Hispanis. students) / and Priori ty IH (32%-65% Hispanic 
^students). In order to have variatipn, V/e selected classrooms from all three 
types of schools. - It is important to note that certain schools (i.e., Clardy 
and He>nderson, and Lee and Magoffin) are companion schools. 

,As shown in^ Table 4, we interviewed a total of 19 classroom -^teachers and 
14 support staff. 'In addition, to the teachers and s;jpport staff, we' also 
interviewed the principals at each of the schools and three noninstrlictional 
members* of the Bilingual and Title I programs. 

2. Ins^trumentatiori ; . • 

The design of the study called for verification of instructional 
services through the use "-of formal observations, face-to-face interviews 
witn teachers, principals, and program administrators j awd a review, of 
school district records and documents. At the Spanish site, we conducted - 
formal observations in selected classrooms' using the RAMOS - ( Reading and 
Mathematics Observation System ). This instrument is described in the pre- 
ceding section on the ^sian site. For the purpose of this study we were 
particularly interested in verifying the language of instruction, and the 
type of service the students were receiving. - 

The main intent of the face-to-face interview's was to gather information 

c 

on a variety of relevant topics including entry/exit criteria, program goals, 
extent of latitude in modifying the program, availability of materials, and 
the iTiLtch between services as administratively described and actually de- 
livered. Prior to conducting the interviews, we developed an interview 
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Table 4 

Distribution of Bilingual Teachers, apd Supppr-t Staff 
.. by. Grade and Schools' ' * , 





Teachers 


Support Staff*' 


Total 7 


\ ■ 

s 




i 


2 


3' 


4 


All Grades ** , 


■ /■ 


PRiORITY I 


• 














Clardy (K-4) 
W^derson (5-9) 
Crockett (K-8> 




1(B) 


Kb) 
. 2(b') 


K-b) 


KB), 


2(1) ' , : 
' 3(T) 
KS), 3(T), KE) 


5 
' 3 
8 


PRIORITY II • • 












/ 




Mes.i ta 
Lee 

Magoffin 




l(b; 
KB) 


KB) 


v ■ 

KB) 




KR)' 
KT) 
KT) 


' 1 ' ;• •■ 


PRIORITY III 
















Newman (K-6) > 
Park (k-6) 




KB) 


KB) 
KB) 


KB) 


KS) 
\KS) 


- KR); ' 


4 ■ ■ 

3 ' , 


TOTAL 




4 


7 


3 


5 

1f» . 


14 


33 



*B 
T 
E 
R 
S 



Bilingual 
Title I ^ 
ESL 

Resource 
Spanish ' 



r 
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outline v^hich contained open-ended questions-, , to assist in guiding the 
interviev/. The interview.outlines are included in Appertdi)^ A, 

3. Dat» Analysis- • ^ ' • ' 

^ The main task of the data analysis was to examine and 'suipaHz^ 
^ the irtformatidn collected ^ijlf^gh-t^ interviews, document review, and formal 
ob'servations • In analyzing the data we were compiling (jestripti ve informa- 
tion relative to each of'the.. research ^^questions and were examining the 
information fo/> ciSpgruence-'.jjcr^ the' various^ources • , 



CV Navajo Site ^ ' \ " ' - . '\ ^ * 



< needed for the de|irriptMve study of seVvices in 

the two.schQQ]|.s'^ in the Navajo site were collected in Year 1 as a 

part of thejSite selection process for the -•Language and Literacy Learning 
in Biling^l Instn^ction'* istudy. In Ypar II some additional data were ' 
collected and further observa^ti on was carried out in the schqals and class- 
rooms, Tfiis included some 'further interviewing of' teachers and administra- 
^tive personnel , as well as a member of the Community Advisory Board and a v 
community liaison persons \ - . > 

In Scfjool #1, a- Contract schppl, there "ns one^^'feeacher per grade level. 
All teachers in 'grades K-S were interviewed as were four aides, and vi si ta- 
tiohs were carried out in each of those classrooms; -School #2, a Boardings . 
school, has. one teacher for each two grade levels. Four teachers who teach 
jgrades one through etght were interviewed as were three aides, and visita- 
tions were carried out .io "each of those classrooms. Number and distribution 
of teachers, aides, adnintsiferative and supervisory personnel, and parents 
interviewed are shown jn Tadle 5/ ' ^ . ? - 



- 2 • I\rrstrumentation - ' ' - 

AT V interviews were conducted face-to-ftfce, using an interview 
outline containing^fJen-ervdisd questions. FoJ low-up *ca1 Is were made as needed 
to clarify or to obtain additional information- All interviews were con- 
ducted by ^he SEDL istaff member responsible for the data collection at that 
site. Copies of the i.nterview(s)^ outline are Included in Appendix A. . 

Field- notes- taken by the SEDL 'S>taff mejrtber who visited the classes were. . 

• si'-,, ^ ■ . ' * , - 

the primary source of data for classroom observations, ^chopl records and 
documents were reviewed by- the^SEDL staff member whd-was responsible fqr 
data collection in the Nayajo.site. > . 
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- Tabl-e 5 

Number and Distribution of Teachers,- Aides, Administrative and 
, Supervisor/ Personnel and Parents in the Sample for the 



School 


Grades 


Teachers . 


Adm. & Sup. 
Personnel ■ 


Parents 


Total 


scnoo i^ffi 


K-6 




3 


3 




SchooV#2 


K-8 


7 


- 2 . 


2 ' 


li , 


Total . 




18 ' 


^ " 5 


•5 


28 
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3, Data Analysis 

All interview forms were first perused, and responses to each item 

■ ^ - I 

.were categorized and tallied to determine .the range and frequency of each 
type. Field^notes on the classroom visitatibns were summarized to provide 
a statement characterizing the instruction observed in those classes. 



DESCRIPTION OF SERVICES - ASIAN SITE 
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I. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF PRESENT PROGRAM v 

A. General Description of the Region and Population Served by the District > 
Size of the District, and Distinguishing Features ^ 

Westwood, USA, is a large west coast port city which serves as the entry 
point each year for a large nunfcer of immigrants from various parts of the 
world, particularly from Asia and the Pacific Islands. Historically, the 
city has been composed of a multiethnic population, with identifiable com- 
munities representing a wide range of>ethnic groups (e.g., Anglo, Black, 
Chinese, German, Italian, Hispanic, Japanese, Jewish, Filipino, Scandinavian). 
Over the years it has not been uncommon to find, in any given year, some 30 
to 40 different language groups identified within the school population. 
Beginning with major changes in the immigration laws in the late 1960s and 
continuing more recently with the admission to the United States of large 
numbers of war refugees from Southeast Asia, the ethnic population of the 
city has changed dramatically. This is due in great part to an influx over 
the past two decades of new arrivals from Asia(Hong Kong, Mainland China, 
Korea, Southeast Asia) and the Pacific Islands (Philippines, Samoa). 

The Westwood Schdol District is the public school district for the City 
of, Westwood. It encompasses 81.72 square miles and serves a population of 
approximately 50,000 students, with a trend toward declining enrollment. In 
1979 the district owned and operated 112 sthool sites: 12 high schools, 16 
middle and junior 'high schpols, 1 special education school , 77 elementary . 
schools, and 6 alternative schools. However, declining enrollment has re- 
suited in the closing of 10 elementary schools to date. Nonetheless, growth 
in new students from non-English language backgrounds has been si gn^if leant. Tl 
ethnic student distribution over a recent four-year period is shown in Table 6 



' - ■ fable 6 ■ ' : ' 

Ethnic Student Distribution by Number and Percentage. 1977 through 1980 

Ethnic Categories 1977 ^ ]M . MZi ]M 1981 

J • , , , ' .... 

Black 10,788 - 18,32 10,699 - 19.32 10,365 - 20,62 10,309 - 21.02 10,357 - 22,12 

Asian 5,608 - 9.52 5,486 - 10.82' 6,025 - 11.92 7,105 - 15.02 8.334 - 17.82 

Hispanic 2,144 - 3.62 2,131 - 3.92 2,130 4.22 2,023 - 4.02 1,972 - 4.22 

American Indian 1,649 - 2j82 1,580 - 2.92 1,581 - 3.12 1,412 - 3.02 i;322 - 2.82 

Caucasian 38,736 - 65.8« '33,629 -'62.62 30,389 - 60.22 27,700 - 57.02 24,938 - 53.12 

TOTAL 58,925 : 53,885 50.490 48,549 46,923 
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In 1976, students from non-English language backgrounds comprised 4.2% 
of the total district enrollment. By 1980 this population had increased to 
12.8%. In 1981, approximtely ISX^of the student population (N = 7,396) re- 
ported that a language other than English v/as spoken in the home. Of the 
7,396, approximately 45% (N =3,335) were of limited English-speaking ability 
In the 1981-1982 school year, new students of no or limited English-speaking 
ability (NES/LES) were enrolling in the district at the rate of '80 to '90 
students per month. If this trend continues, the enrollment of NES/LES stu- 
dents will, double by> 1984. Table 7 documents the dramatic growth within the 
Westwood Public Schools of its NES/LES student population (broken down by 
fluency^, categories) especially within the last three consecutive^school years 

More' than 80 differentManguages and dialects are now spoken 'by 'the 
student population of the Westwood School District. However, NES/LES stu-. 
dents presently are concentrated in nine major groups. The majority of these 
are Asian and are primarily Indochinese refugees. A* comparative distribution 
of NES/LES students enrolled in "the Westwood^hools in 'March ISfiQ^^d-Jtejcch 
1981, as shown in Table 8, demonstrates the dramatic growth of Asian students 
entering the schools within recent years. 

Located in the central area of the city, bordering the financial dis- 
trict on the south, is a small but vibrant international district which has 
existed since the turn of the century. The area abounds with small grocery 
stores, restaurants, and gift shops in whi^ch Asian languages are spoken and 
whic^^ provide foods and products traditionally associated with Asian popula- 
tions. The di^rict also includes an international branch of a major bank- 
ing system, a bfanch post office, and a community meeting hall which, as a 
part of its function, houses and operates a school that provides Chinese . 
language and literacy instruction for community residents in the late, after- 
noon, evenings, and on weekends. 



Table 7 

Total Numbers of NES/LES Students by fluency Categories (A. B. C. D, & E)* 



Year 


Fl uency' 
' A & B NES/llES 


Fluency 
C. D. E. 


Total 


Gain . 
Per Year 


76-1977 


1,086 


■ 4;i25 


5,212 


• 


77-1978 


1.465 


3,311 


5.276 

> 


* .64 


78-1979 , 


1.749 


3,513 


5,262 


- -14 . 


79-1980 


2,435 - 


3.905 


6,34a' 


1,078 


B0-.1981. 


3,335 


4,061 


7,396 " 


1,056 


31-1982 


3,988 

■ 


4,133 


8,116 


720 Projected 
Data 



1 uency ".^^Vies are based on the District's Lau'Plan and. are interpreted as follows: . 

'-^^fegories A & B: Dominant in a Non-English Lan'gJage, 

Categories C - E: Bilingual in English and Another Language, or English Dominant 
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Tabled 

A Comparative Language Group Distribution of NE^/LES Students Served - 
March 1. 1980 and March 1, 19JB1 



Indo- 
Chinese 





March 1. 1980 


March 1. 1981 


ncx v«ii(uiyc 


Oiinesel *• ' 


^559 


, . 747 


+188 


Philippine Languages 226 


212 


- 14 


Korean 


1£K2 ^ 


173 


.- 9 


Spanish 


99 , 


146 


+ 47 ^ 


Japanese " . 


82 


73 


- 9 


Samoan 


92 


58 


- 34 


Vietnamese 


448 


685 


#37 


Lao/Hmong/Mien 


240 


$791 


+551 


Cambodi an 


86 


175 


f 

+ 89 


Other 


235 


188 


- 47 


^0T7\L ^ 


2,249 


3.248 


999 



Approximately 250 students are Vietnamese refugees. 
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^The majority (approximately 60%) the non-English-dominant students 
in the We'stwood schools livlJPi the^ predominantly minority-impacted central 
and southeastern parts of ^re city, and many live in close proximity to the 
international district. 

Television in English **is widely available U\ air comfmjni ties of Westwood. 
In addition, television programs in Cantonese are available in the form of 
video tapes that can be rented locally. Also clubs have been formed which 
provide the Chinese families with video tapes in Cantonese on a regular basis. 
Some 20% to^ 30% of the Cantonese-speaking families in Westwood are reported 
to make use of these video tapes (Mace-Matluck, Hoover, Lu, & Dong, 198?). 
A local public servicfe radio s^iatToV^ for the past three years provided 
public service programs (e.g., news reports, discussions of conmunity issues, 
drama, eithnic music) in Cantonese. At present, one to one and a half hours 
per day is devoted to such programs, with jnuch of the proaramming aimed at 
adult listeners. Bpth daily and weekly'newspapers in English and Chinese are 
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available in Westwood. Chinese lianguage newspapers are distributed primarily 
in the international district. Until recently there was no Chinese language 
newspaper published locally. Such papers were eiiher published overseas or 
printed in other American coastal cities with larger Chinese populations. , 
Within the last year, however, a weekly newspaper J n Chinese has ^been pub- 
lished locally. Books and magazines, printed in Chinese, are widely avail- 
able in the shops and stores in the international district. 

B. Educational Practices in Previous Years; Changfes in Services Available ^ 
in Recent Years - ^ 

Prior to 1970, no special services for' limited English-proficieot stu-' 

dents was autjioriz^d by district policy or funding categories ; Children of 

rjimit^d English-speaking ability attended thei r-neighborhood s'chools and were 

enrolled in the regular mainstream classes taught in English. 

=— ^ ^ ' ^\ ^ 

Mace-Matluck, B.J., et al., Language and literacy in bilingual instruction. 
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The first bilingual program in the WestwoQx]^chool District, in the form' 
of Engl ish-as-a- Second Language (ESL) classes/'was implemented in 1970 in one 
high school^ in the^ southeastern part of .the city. Funding assistance for 
this initial progra/n effort was provided by Title I sources. The student 
population served by this f>rogram was predominantly Chinese and Philippine 
Island origins. The offerings consisted of one hour of regularly-scheduled 
ESL instruction. 

In 1971, the program was expanded to include four additional ESL itin- 
erant teachers and a program coordinator.. This staff provided service to 
approximately 200 students of an eligible population of approximately 900 
students. In the elementary school, itinerant te^ichers provided 30 minutes 
of ESL instruction daily to pull-out groups of eight to ten students; At * 
the secondary level, the ESL classes conformed to the regular school schedule 
of 45 to 60 minutes daily, and with the exception of the program in the ane 
high school the previous year, these classes were also taught by itinerant 
teachers who Served two or more schools. 

In 1972, the program staff was increased £o eight ESL teachers. In 
1973, State URRD program and Model City program funding allowed the program 
Staff to expand to 20. It wa§ at this, time that the first Cantonese/English 
dual language program was begun An Qne elementary school. This program com- 
ponent is discussed in greater detail l)elow. In 1974, with receipt of Title 
VII ESEA funding, program staff increased to 30, and modest beginnings were 
made to include instruction in the home language (e.g., Cantonese, Mandarin, 

4 , 

Ilokano, Tagalog, Spanish) in other schools where staff was available along 

with special ESL instruction. Throughout the 197:1'- 1975 period, bilingual' 

program operations were expanded in order to provide ESL and bilingual assis- 

/ 

tance to Westwood's traditional Asian immigrant population, i.e., primarily 




inese and Pfif lippine Island. origin students. These were students with 

' *. < *' - .' 

generally norm^^ducational "fj^ferier^^ and background in their country of 

iJft-flate 1975, ther nature of stjidents requiring language assistance, 1 
both in aiiirtbers and as regards the educaljional background of many new arl^iv- 
als, began to change dramatically. The fall of Saigon in 1975 resulted in a 
large influx of students from Vietnam many of whom had missed long periods 
o|:^^ooling. By the 197^school year, thg interaction' of the increased 
^jstudents 6Hgibl^ for language assistance and the' effects of the 
Lad Compliance Plan (which was accepted by the Office for Civil 
Rights in the simlir-of 1975) resulted in a Bilingual Program staff of 60 
educators.. From 1976 to 1978, the increased flow of students continued. In 
1979^ thiS'f^fw was further increas^ed due to the exodus Qf Laotian and Cam- . 
bodian people. . Students from this group had also experiertc^d interrupted 
schooling. The result has been ^ rapidly increasing population eligible for, 
and requirir^g provision of. Bilingual Program services under the terms of the 
district's Lau Compliance agreement. For the 1980-1981 school year, .100 cer- 
tifica.ted s'^f and" 6l^classified s^taff were employed to aaminister, support 
in d provide instructional services to a bilingual student population of 2,416 
jtudents. Inj^June of 1982, some 3,300 students were receiving services from 
the Bilingual Program staff. , The rapid growth of bilingual programs has had, 
and will contfiTue to^have, si^ificant irqpact/on other (iistrict programs, and/ 
operations. For example, the addition of largegiumbers of racial minority/^ 
JilingnaKstjLicJents per year has had a significant impact on the district's 
desegregation efforts, and in turn,, the implementation of Westwood's Deseg- 
regation Plan has had -considerable impact on the nature and organization of 
tjie district's Bilingual Program since the 1978-1979 school year. 



The WestWood [Jesegregation Plan was conceived c^'nd developed as a two-i - 

-■ ^ ■ ■ ■ • •. ■ ' . ' ' \ ■' . • ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

;phas6, two-year implementation plan to desegregate racially imbalanced school 

■ • ■ ' . •■ ■ : ■ ■ . : ' ■ . * ' ■ ' . 

during the 1978-1979 and 1979-1980 school jears, .Phase I (1978-1979) intro- 
duced (i) paire^and trr^ded elementary schools, (2.) fixed student assign- . 
ments, and (3) v.oluntary educational' program option^, to promote student move- 
ment; Ph^se II (1979-1980) continued to/ufiliize and readjust these student 
movement strategies and prbvided for further readjustment in the years to 

come to eliminate any remaining jracial imbalance within the participatjng 

* . . • ' _ » • ^ -. . • 

schqols or witljin^any new school which may have Become racially imba/lanced. 

The Desegregation Plan had its first full year of total- implementation and 

operation in the 1980-1981 school year. At that point some 23,659 students 

were moved for desegregatidn- purposes with an expected increas^e in movement 

of an additional 1,632 students the following year. t - 

With the implementation of the Desegregation PI an^, reorganization of the 

■ • ' ^ ... . ^ 

existing Bilingual Program occurred, and, concomitant with that reorganization 

the nature of the population to be served wa§ also undergoing change. Thus 

programs in existfem:e prior to the reorganization may be viewed a6 "pa?t' 

^ ■ * t' ■ * 

programs" with those implemented\since that time beina rejDresentative of 

"current programs." ■ 

. ' ■ . ; I? . ■ • '. .■ ? 

In ^summary, special language programs serving NES/LES studerits d]jring 
the period of 1970-1978 consiste'd of ESL instruction delivered by bilingual 
program staff on a regular schedule in thia home schools of the students, with 

modest beginning toward the use of the- home language in instruction in schdoii 

■ ' ' ^ ••»■*•.. 

where qualified staff was availab^lev In addition, a" Canton^spyEnglish dual 

language program was implemenfed and operational i zed ih one elementary school 

Following is a' description of that program. ' , , . ^ 



Cantonese/English Dual UnqCiaqe Program - 
Year One:' 1973 -1974 ^ , 
•In December 1973ji a Cantonese/English dual -language program was imple- 
mented in School. A which supplemented the existing ESL prpgram in that 
buildin;g. The dual -language program was supported .entirely through state 
CURRO) and local funds. The staff Consisted of one certified bilingual 
teacher and two .bilingual instructional assistants. All of the children in 
kindergarten and grade one were involved in one/or more of the components 

of^ the program. The program consisted of the' f^nowing: 
„ • ' • 4' ' * . ■ " 

h Cultural component : . One to one and ona half hours per week;' all 
children in K and 1 were involved (approximately 100 students ) , 
In this component, the children learned about Chinese customs, 
Chinese food, Chinese music, folklore, etc. The students in this 
."component represented the ethnic makeup of the school, thus in- 
cluded in the class were Chinese, Black, Anglo, Spanish, Japanese, 
Filipino, and Korean chil dren. . 

' 2. ^ Oral language development of Cantonese '(LI and L2) : Forty-seven 

percent of the children took spoken Cantonese as either a first or 
' second language; 95% of' those children, were monolingual Chinese 

speakers (mostly Cantonese or Toishanese) ; some moqolingual speake 
of non-Chinese languages were enrolled (e.g.; English,. Koreah, \ 
Japanese, tagalo, Ilokario). ^ 

3. ' Enc|l i sh-as-a-Second Language : These were classes for children of 
limited English-speaking ability, 95% of whom were Chinese ethnic. 

. The cultural component dO(is is ted of a full class presentation to all 
grade levelyounits each week and was usually scheduled for one to one and one 
half hours.^ The bilingual staff and community members served in the primary 
instructional roles. 

The Cantonese oral language classes were scheduled for 15 /minutes each 
day for the kindergarten children and for 25 minutes per day for first 
graders. The primary emphasis was on developing or;al fluency and on voca- 
bulary enrichment in the first language (LI) plasses. .The Second language 
(12) classes attempted to introduce the children to the sound system. .of 



Cantonese and to a' limited number of basic structures. In both LI and L2 
classes, a few Chinese characters were introduced. The children learned to 
recognize thenv and to write them. The primary materials cf&nsisted' of flash 
cards and illustrations. 

. The ESL classes were taught by the bilingual staff and consisted of 
pull-out classes' which were scheduled for 30 minutes 'per daV. The students 
were grouped by ability. The^gp^l of the classes was to assist the children- 
in learning spoken English. ^ » ^ ' ' . 

Year Two: 1974-1975 . ' 

In' the Fall of 1974 the program was expanded, to include children in 
kindergarten through grade three. At that pointi some 216 students were in- 
cluded in the program (36% Chinese, 64% , non-Chinese) . The program content 
and format were similar to thosia of the previous year, but some changes were' 
made in time allocations. % / 

1. Cultural component : All children K-3 (214 students) participated 
in the cultural component. The -presentations were scheduled fqr 
one hour per week for each of the gra'de level.. units. Two students 
were excludeb at the parents* request. 

2/ Cantonese language classes : One hundred and forty children were 
enrolled; of these 68 were Chinese. The classes were scheduled 
. for 30 minutes per day. The first-language classes were designated 
.as beginning, intermediate, or advanced. In the beginning and 

intermediate classes, the children could recognize artd write som6 
' Chinese characters. In the advanced classes, some children could 
read sentences. Third grade classes used a Chinese reader. Other 
grade levels used flash cards, ditto materials, and the chalkboard. 
All children in the advanced classes received systeifnatic writing 
instruction. Second language classes continued to fodus on the 
sound system K)f Cantonese and basic structures of the language. 

3. ESL classes : Children in kindergarten through grade three who were 
limited in their, ability to speak English were scheduled for 30 
minutes per day x)f English language develppment with the bilingual 
. - _ program staff . ' ^ ^ 

During the second year, a concerted effort was made to. acquire and/or 

develop appropriate materials for the expanding grade levels. An artist/ 



illustrator was hired and the bilingual teachers worked during "the summer 
developing materials. The' Golden Mountain Series , a Chinese language arts 
textbook series developed In the San Francisco Unified School District, was 
purchased. Various materials used in the schools in Hong Kong were purchased 
and were adapted by the bilingual staff for use in the school's bilingual 
program. ' «j 

Year Three: 197^-1976 

the program was expanded in Year Three to include grade four. All 
students in kindergarten through grade four participated in the cultural 
component of the program; the Cantonese language clashes and ESL program 
involved 173 students, 48% of whom were Chinese and 52% non-Chinese. "The 
content Of the program and the time allotments were simvl.ar to those of Year* 
Two. Children in the fourth grade continued reading instruction in the - 
Chinese reading series which they had begun the year before. Children in 
grade three, as. did third graders the year bpfn , began reading instruction 
in the Chinese reading books. Reading and wn ^-^g instruction in Chinese was 
provided to all children enrolled in the Cantonese language classes, with 
content adjusted to the-ability of the children at each grade level. 

Year Four: 1976-1977 ' ^ . ^ 

Grade fivf was added in the^fourth year, thus the ^program that year 
spanned kindergarten thrdugh grade five. Some 155 students were enrolled, in 
the Cantonese language classes and ESL components of the program. The con- 
tent and format of the program were similar .0 those of the previous year 
with curriculum extended to include materials and activities appropriate to 
the developing abilities' of grade five students, many of whom were .entering 
their third year in the program.' With the impler^ientati'on of the district's 
Lau Compliance Plan in the fall of 1976, children with greatest need were 



given firs't priority in assignment to the program. Thus, the number and 
nature of the students participating in the program changed somewhat; 

An additional instructional component was added during^the fourth year. 
Social studies taught in Cantonese was offered to fourth and fifth grade stu- 
dents who were, enrolled in the Cantonese LI language classes. 

Year Five: 1977-1978 

The program, was expanded to include grade six. At this point., in. keep- 
ing with the district's Lau Compliance Plan, some maj^or changes took ^pl ace ^ 
both in the instructional program and in the staff. The program that year 

was limited to 150 students of whom 125 were Chinese, There were 92 students 

. 'i . • ■ . 

enrolled in the Cantonese language arts classes and 39 students enrolled in 
ESL. Subject matter taught in Cantonese was extended to include both social 
studies and math. Twenty-four studen^ were enrolled in those classes. The 
bilingual staff during Year Five included a, cer^tified teacher and five 
instructijpnal assistants. 

Year Six: 19 7^ "9 . • ' ^ 

■ — — ^ 

During Year Six, the school district entered into a program of bussing 
to achieve desegregation. A systam of paired and triaded schools was devised. 
School A, along with School B and School C, formed one triad. There was 

three-way bussing; of chi Idren in grades one through six. Kindergarten chil- 

■. * ■ " 

dren remained in their home schools. School A housed all fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade students f^om the triad schools, as well as kindergarten students 
from the Sohoo"^ /ice area. All first through third grade sjtudents were 

housed in School B and School C. A modified bilingual program was continued 
at School A and was introduced in the pther.two schools within the triad. 
At School A, the certificated teacher and one instructional assistant remained 
to provide ESL instruction to eligible students from all language groups and 



to -provide bilingual support for the Cantonese-spe'aking students. The cul- 
tural component was retained, but the teaching of Cantonese language arts 
and formal' classes in social studies-' and math taught ifi Cantonese were elimi- 
nated'. Two of the forper instructional assistants who' had obtained teaching 
certificates for this year, provided £SL instruc;tiOri for al 1 NES/LES students' 
and bilingual support for eligible Cantonese-speaking children in the other 
two schools. While there was some teaching of Cantonese here and there, the . 
primary emphasis of the bilingual program within the three schools was Chinese 
culture for all students and ESL and bilingual support for NES/LES students. 

During the 1978-1979 school year, some 328 students were involved in the 
bilingual program offerings. At the end of the 197^-1979 school year, the 
bilingual programs of the district were redefined in light of the passage of 
a transitional bilingual instruction legislation at the state level in 1979 
'and a formal policy statement issued by the district in 1979 in keeping with 
that legislation. The original Cantonese-English Dual ' Language Program was 
officially terminated and replaced by the program described in the section . 
on current bilingual programs. . 

,^ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ , ' 

' . . , After-School Private Chinese School 

.A number of children from the Cantonese-English Dual-Language Program 
described above, as well^as children enrolled in other schools bordering th€f 
international district, attended the Chinese school sponsored by a local 
Chinese organization. Children attending this school pay tuition and attend 
classes for approximately two hours per day between 5:00 and 7:30 p.m. Read- 
ing arid w^riting are taught by one or two paid staff and volunteer assistants. 



II. INFORMATION ABOUT CURRENT STUQENT POPULATION 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

A. Characteristics of Student Population , • 

The Westwood School District serves approximately 50,000 students. The 
ethnic composition ofthe current student population i| approximately 60% 
Caacasiari; the remaining students, some' are minorities (e.g. , Black, 
Asian, Hispanic, and American Indian) . Approximately 15% of the stiident 
body, sonle 8,000 students, come from homes where a language- other than 
English ds spoken within the family. Of these, some 3,300 students or 7% 

i 

are NES/LES students. ' \4f 

More than 80 different languages and dialects are represented within 
. the school population. However, NES/LES student^ ace concentrated in nine 
major groups. Over three-fourths (approximately 77%) of all bilingual stu- 
dents (fluency categories, A-E) are Asians; Asians comprise approximately 90% 
of the students in fluency x:ategories A and B. Groups with the- largest num- 
bers of students in those two categories, as of March 1981, are Lao/Hm^ng/ 
Mien v791), Chinese (747), Vietnamese (685), Philippine languages (212), 
Korean (173), Cambodian (175), and other languages (188). 

Recent growth in the numbers of fluency categories A and B students is 
produced primarily by the immigration of Indochinese refugees. Lao/Hmong/ 
Mien, Vietnamese, Chinese, and Cambodian language groups are growing rapidly 
in those categories, and growth in those language groups is expected to ^ 
continue at least through the next few years. Conversely, relatively little 
growth is observed in. fluency categories A and B for Spanish language 



^A portion of the Vietnamese refugee students speak a Chinese language 
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students. .The number of category A and B students from.Phi lippine languages, 
Korean, Samoan, Japanese, and "Other" groups has actually decreased in recent 
years. Therefore, the focus of this. study is on services provided to the 
largest and most rapidly growing Asian groups in the Westwood School Dis- 
trict: Chinese ^d Indochinese students. * 

\ As of January 1982, 42% (1,285) of the NES/LES students receiving 
service were in the elementary schools (grades K-6); 10% (312) students 
were in middle/junior high schools; 40% (1,213) were enrolled in the ttigh 
, schools, and the remaining 8% (250) were rece-iving instruction in an 
orientation center which serves grades 1 through 12. J 

The majority of the NES/LES students (60%) live in the predominantly 
minority impacted central and southeastern areas of the city. However, to 
achieve integration under the district's desegregation plan, approximately 
.two-thirds of these • studeYits are bussed to schools outside of their resi- 
^denc^ area. The net effect of the present plan of student assignment and 
program offerings relults in some schools having a higher concentration of 
language minority students than do others. The distribution of students by 
o^fogram sites and language? served ii5 shown in Table 9. 

-At present, only fluency categories A and B students are eligible for 
the district's bilingual program services. Virtually all of the Asian stu- 
dents in these categories are foreign born and are either immigrant or 
refugee children. The population is stable,^ as opposed to migrant. The 
general pattern is for the family to move into a particular area of the 
city and to remain there for an extended period of time. 

A relatively- large proportion of the bilingual students are from low 
income families. Almost one half of these students (approximately 43%) are 
eligible for free and reduced-price lunch as compared to approximately 33% 
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1,213 (40%) 



Chinese, Korean - 
Vietnamese ^ . \ 
Laotian, Cambodian, Vietnamese, 

Korean, Samoan 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Korean 
Laotian, Cambodian, Philippine 

Unjguage, Vietnamese 
Chinese 

Chinese, Cambodian, Laotian 



Chinese, Vietnamese, Laotian 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Philippine 

language 
Chinese, Laotian, Vietnamese, 

Philippine language, Samoan" 
Chinese, Laotian, Vietnamese 
Chinese, Laotian, Cambodian, 

Vietnamese, Korean 
Chi nese , Laoti an , VI etnamese 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Spanish 
Vietnamese, Laotian, Chinese, Spanish, 

Philippine language, Korean, Samoan ' 
Chinese, Laotian^ Cambodian, Vietnamese 
Chinese, Vietnamese, Philippine language 



Table Q', page 2 
SCHOOL 

» 

Orientation Center 



No. of Type of » * 

Students Center* * Language Service 



250 (8%) 



TOTALS: 



Elementary 
Middle/Junior High 
High School ' 

Orientation Center 



1.285 
. ,312 
1,213 

250 
3,060 



*R = Regular Bilingual Service Center 
N = Newcomer Center 
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districtwide-. Further broken down, over one , ha If of the students in fluency 
categories A and B are eligible for li^h assistance as^compared to 35% of the 
C-E category students. 

B/ Description of Educational Services Presently Available to Language 
Minority Students" ~ ^ '■ ^ 

; ' ^^^^ f 

1. Organization/for instruction - district level 
/ In the 1979-1980 ^liool year, the Westwood School District implemented 
its- present comprehensive service program for NES/LES students. Services 
are included in the following areas: 

a. Registration, placement, and transportation of students 

b . Home contact 

c* Bflingual/ESL resource center 
- d. Work-training . , <v 

e. Lafnguage assessment 

f. Diagnosis/prescription 

. g. Inservice training for school personnel ' 

h. Data gathering 
/ i . Tutoring 

j. Summer school for NES/mS students 
^ife ' ^^^^"9^^^ programs in schools 

The above services are administered through the Bilingual Program 
Office which is embedded within' the/^gchool district's management structure 
as shown in Figure 1* The Coordinator of Bilingual Programs is responsible 
for the coordination and supervision of, all program activities. An Assis-, 
tant Coordinator works directly with the E»SEA Title VII Project Director ai^ 
the ESL Manager and has direct responsibility for the supervision and manage- 
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' and other 
Federal Programs 



ESAA - Desegregation 
Bilingual Program 



Bilingual 
Desegregation Project 



Jigure 1. Or'§an7zational structure of the Westv/oojd School . District's, bilingual 
^ progrjams services. 
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men't of jfroject a&Wvities provided under certain of the funding sources 
(i.e.. Title IV, District, State', ESEA Desegregation, and federal monies 
other than Title VII). ' 
founding Sources 

In the 1981-1982 school year, the operating budget for tfie bilingiia-l 
programs was approximately 4.2 million, dollars. The leve.l and .type of grant' 
funding which has supported t^he bilingual" services over the past five years 
is shown in TabledO, Service provided through the various funding sources 
in the' 1981-1982 sch^^^^ is shown in Figure__2,.„ _ 

Support Services - Bilingual Student Services Assistants \ . 

The Bilingual Student Services Assistants, a staff of fiVe f^E's, 
provide home language assistance- for Chinese, Korean, Philippine > Samoan, 
Spanish, Vietnamese, and Laotian students. Part-time assistance is also 
.available for Cambodian-speaking students. Assistance is provided in the 
following areas : , . ' ' 

(1) Cultural and academic adjustment -^Assists school staff in working 
with bilingual students experiencing social, cultural or academic 
adjustment difficulties , Assists school.s in implementing attivi- 
ties for students and staff which enhance intercul tural under- 
standing. 

^ * " ' , ■ 

(2) Home liaison - Acts as liaison between home and school. 

(3) Interpretation - 'Provides, interpretation services to schools in- 

,cluding efiiergency'^nati ve„ 1 anguage ass j stance ,-translatiQn_.and. 

interpretation of student transcripts, explanation of school 
rules, procedures, district policies, etc., « ^ *^ 

(4) Student placement - Provides the foil owing. placement services: 

. y Registers bilingual students ]^ 

Assesses students' English proficiency *n 
Informs parents/students of results of language assessment and 

eligibility for program- services^ 
Explains bilingual program options ^ v.. 
Secures :formal acceptance/^waiver of program services' - ^ 
Contacts'^schools to clear 'individual bilingual Student placement 
Makes necjBSsary student -transportation arrangements. 
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. Source 

■ .■ « - 

Ir District (Local) 



Statfi 



2. Basic Title VI ESAA, 
(Federal) 

'3/Vitle..VII Indochinese 
^N6wc0i»er Center' \ 
frojert (federal) 



4>Tltle 'IV m National 
' Origin Desegregation' 
(Federal) 

5\ Title VII Peer Tutor- 
irUg Prqject (Federal) 



6. State Block Grant 
(Bilingual and State 
Indochinese Refugee 
funds) 

7. i^deral Refugee 
Assistance (Federal) 



8. District (Local) . 

?. Title Vli Bilingual 
Desegregation Project 



5 Bi 1 i ngual Student Se»*vi c&f: ' • 
Assistants (BSSA) (Laotian?V 
'Chinese, Vietnamese, .5 Korean 
.5 Japanese, .5 Spanish, i 
Filipino)- 

ESL teachers 



1 Program Manager,, 1 sectetary, 

2 bilingual resource -teachers, 
2 bilingual resource aides, 
and 8 1/2 bilin^iuai iiistrUG- 
tlonal assistants (Vietnamese,^ 
Cambodian^ Chinese & Laotian) 

2 inservice trainers 



1 enrol lee specialist and 
part-time tutors. (4.25 FTE) 



This source funds ESL teachers, 
Basic Skills teachers, and 
Bilinguat aides. 

This source funds ESL teacher^ 
who serve refugees and bilin- 
gual (Indbchinese) instruc- 
tional assistants 

This source funds adminis- 
tration and instructional staff 

2 resource teachers, 1 resource 
aide, 8 bilingual instructional 
assistants and 5 FTE tutors 



Description ' . 

BSSA provides home language assistance to parents 
distric^ide. In addition, they ass jst counsflqris 
and assist new students in the regi§tration plroeess, 

* . . " - ■ '. ■ ' ' • 

.■'■^ * ^ - ■/ ' •■ ■ 

teap^ierSvteach ora^English and•begin^ling 
pg,* ^t ESAA ^dlools^^ 

|[e ii^^^^^ assistants serve Indochinese 'Kew- 

comer?ilstudents with little orlio past scheoHngj. . 
They ar? ej^sisted by the Title VIl resource teachers 
Aand aides in^developing bilingual currictilum and 
del ivejnng services. . • ; - ^ : 

BilingikT inservice trainers provide regular teachers 
bi lingual staff and paraprofes si opals with insffrvice 
training regarding bilirigual/ESL methods & techniques 

Bilingual -student tutors are paired with bilingual 
work training students at work sites after school/ 
Tutors are paid by Title VII and Federal CETA and 
tutees are paid by CETA while they learn job skills. 

Th'e instruction varies from ESL to bilingiial re- 
quired subject matter areas* 



The' instruction varies from £SL to bili^gujil required 
subject matter areas. \, ; 



The instruction, varies from ESL to bilingual required 
^ubject matter areas . ' ' 

Provided instructional services and. support services 
for small and medium concentrations of students. 
Pt^lot program in t^o ,^co^ school? for promoting 
cross-cuTtgral understanding and ajjpreciation of 
various cultures for both NES/LES and general stu- 
dent population.''' ' ^ ^ 



Figure 2. Funding sources and types of services provided during the 1981-1982 schgdl year. 
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^5) -.Work with counselors iff disseminating career information, career 
planning: . • < . - • • . . % ' 

Advises students on graduation requirements 

Assists in filling out forms for tjrrade school /col lege admissions, 

financial aid, job applications , • 

Provides orientation to newstudents" * 
. Assists in choosing class schedule 
i Recommends referrals to other resources . ■„ • . ^ 

Registration and Identification of NES/LES Students - 
. Bilingual students new to th_e district may be registered at the. Bilin- 
gual Student^Services Assistance Office (BSSA) or at the home school v Ninety 
percent of the students are registered through the BSSA,' On initial enroll- 
ment, parents fill out the Student Registration Record which contains a 
section entitled "Home Language Identification," In that section the 
parents indicate the following: 

- Language FIRST spoken by the student 

- Larfguage the family usually .speaks at HOME 

- Language the student usually spea'ks with friends SOCIALLY 

-A comparison of the student's knowledge of English. with her/his 

knowledge of the first/homeManguage - FLUENCY, > 

Students whose FIRST* HOME, or SOCIAL language is a language other than 
Engl TSh 'are- sch6j|P|^ for formal language assessnien^^. If the student is 
registered *at the ^l?^' she/he is formally assessed at the time of registration 
If the student -is registered initially at' the home schoo.l, the central Edu- 
cational Data System Office is notified. In this case, the BSSA is notified - 
about one week later of the student's need through a computer readout. 
There is usually about a six-week delay before formal assessment can be 
carried out. In the meantime, the student is enrolled in the home school 
and. attends regular classes until such time that she/he can be tested.and , - 
>art appropriate assignment be effected. 

Formal Language Assesisment and Assignment . ', 
Students identified , at the time of registration as potgntially-^qualify- 
ing for services are first administered. a locally-developed, state-approved, 



... ■ ' ]• . 

oral language proficiency test'in' English-; no formal 'test in the home lan- 
^guage is administered for ascertaining' the child's oral language abilh'ty: 
There are four versiqns ||f the test (TesC'A, B, C, and D). In the Westwood 
School District the Elementary Version, Test A (Short Form), is used for. 
students in kindergarten through grade iix; the Secondary Version, Test C' 
(Short Form), is for use with students iri grades 7 through 12. 

Each test is administered individually. Administration time ranges from 
approximately two to 10 minutes. Scoring is carried out simultaneously with 
the testing. Test materials Consist of (1) one gheet of test questions with 
some small pictures on. the reverse' side, (2) a large (11" x 17") two-color 
"story picture" which depicts in cons^erable detail a scene in which a numb.er - 
of activities are occurring, (3) a score sheet for each student, and (4) a one- 
page instruction sheet for test administrators. . J: .* ^' ; 

Each version of the test consists of "three parts: Pronunciation., Compre- 
hension and _^tructure". Story Telling. Part I is a pronunciation task.^ The 
Student is shown a . series of single^object pictures and asked to provide a label 
for each picture.- If the student 1s unable to supply a 'label for the pixture, 
9he/he' is provided the label by the. test administrator and asked to repeat. 
One. or more, phonemes Is Identified for scoring In each labeli Student response 
In this section Is recorded, but student performance on this section is not con- 
sidereb in arriving at an overall score: This section is used primarily as a 
warm-up task and to. relax the student. Part II examined comprehension and 
grammatical struct^^res. The student is first asked .to . view the "story picture" 
and to respond to 16 questions \^ith are designed to elicit specific grammatical 
structures. For each of the 16 quesjtions, the student's response is scored 
dicotomously as success or failure for either comprehension, production of the 
specified structure item, or for both. Thus the student may receive one point 
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for understanding the question and one for prgducing correctly the specified 
grammatical item m fieryHis response,, depending upon what is being scored in a . 
particular item. Part III is an oral comt)osition task. The student is asKed 
,to create a \sto.ry" b^sed on-th^ large- picture. The student's oral compos'ition - 
receives 'a subjective global s*core, -based on a^ fS-point scale. A set df de- 
scriptors is provided, to assist in arriving at the global rating. The maximum 
score»a student may receive is 40 points (12 for- comprehension, 13 for structure, 
and 15 for oral composition). In the elementary school, students who score in 
the range of 0-35 on Test A are eligible for service. At the secondary level, 
students who score in the range-of 0-37 on Test C are eligible for servioe. 

In summarj^, students who score below 35 on the oral language proficiency 
test in the elementary school or bfelow 37 in the secondary school are auto- 
matically eligible for services. Parents are informed of ^their students' |^ 
eligibility for^bilingual services and are given the option to request or ^ » 
decline such servfces. .Approximately 80% of the total NES/LES population has 
typically requested tJiUngual services. 

Once it has been determined that a student is eligible for services 
three other factors come into consideration for assignment. First, if a 
student has had little or no previous schooling or has had her/his schooling 
interrupted (missed at least two fulT years of schooling), which is often 
the case with the Indochinese refugees, a Newcomer Center assignment is in- 
dicated. , Second, the home language of the student is considered, and an ^ ' 
assignment is made to a Newcomer Center whiah serves that particular lan- 
guage group. Third, assignment is made on the-basis not ohly of tiieed, but 
also on the basis of availability of space within the existing centers. A 
student who qualifies for a Newcomer Center, for example^ may be placed 
temporarily in a Regular Bilingual Center or in a' regular classroom until 
such time as proper placement can be made. . - 

O ■ -50- :. 
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NES/LES students who have' had normal schooling in their country are 
assigned to Regular Bilingual Centers. ^Every effdrt ts made to assign them 

4^ ' ■ ' ■ 

to a center where" their particular language group is served. If this is not 
possible, because^ of lack of availability of space inthe centers serving* 
their language group, they are assigned to a Regular Bilingual Center where 
they receive ESL instruction along with a heterogenous language group". , 



a 



^a child cannpt be placed ir^diately i/pon initial enrollment, she/ 
he is"^laced in a 'holding pool andiassigned to the home school temporarily. 



NES/LES students are arriving in the district at the rate of approximately 
100 per month. Between December 19, 1980 and January 14, 1981, some 80 
children were assigned to a holding pool. |JJew classes were opened shortly 
thereafter to accommodate those ^ chi Idren. However, students sometimes stay 
in the home schx)oV for ^ year'before they can be assigned to a bilingual 

program, but Chinese and Ipdochinese refugee children are normally assigned 

'\ ■ ' ' '" - - - — 

rather quickly because of the availability of programs in their languages. 

The district maintains one Orientation Center (grades 1-12) for incoming 

regular bilingual and nfewcomer status: students. ' The purpose of t«he Ofienta- 

tion Center' is to provide temporary placement for a limited number of bilin- 



gual students who enter the district after October 1. Students attend the 

Orienftation Center until the natural semester or quarter break, at which 

time they are reassigned to existing Newcomer or Regular Bilingual Centers. 

Following placement, the bi linguay teaching staff carries out informal 

observati'ons for approximately one week, focusing primarily on the student's 

oral skills. If properly placed, the teacher prescribes instructional 

treatment and the student remains in the assigned program; if. the student 

«• 

^. ■ 

is deemed by the bilingiial te-^hing staff to be improperly placed, she/he ' 
is referred to the Bilingual Program Office for re-evaluation. 



Bilingual students who are not eligible for NE^/LES services (category , 
C, D, and E students-) are assigned to rrtainstream, English-medium classes in 
their home schools. The student may request transfer to other sthools, but 
she/he is not eliigible for bilingual education qr special English classes. 

2. Organization for Instruction - School Level . 

Bilingual instructional pr^og rams were offered 'in* 40 schools In the 
Westwood School District during the 1981-1982 -schoal year: 17 secondary, 
22 elementary, and one Orientation Center which serves gradesr 1 through 12. • 
Thrfee program models were in operation: Newcomer Centers, Regular Bilingual 



and the Orientation Center. Some buildings housed^both a 'Newcomer Center 




program sites, types of prpgrams housed, and languages served by each. 
Newcomer Ceater * • , 



"it, • ^ 

Newcomer Centers are presently located in 15 schools: :_ five high sjchools, 

one middle school and one junior high, and eight elementary schools. These 

centers are des'igned for limited English proficient students who have missed 

at, least two years of school or'who have had little or\6 formal education. 

In addition, if a bilingual child whojs being served in any other of the ' . 

district's bilingual programs is not making normal progress, the child is 

screened by a school psychologist and may be assigned to a Newcomer Center. 

<J\ccording to district personnel, assignment of under-achievi^fig children, to 

the Newcomer Centers is rare. * 

Typical instructional ,program - elementar^^ level . , Students are, assigned 
to a special program for one-half of each school day and the other half to a 
regular mainstream class within the same school building. . . 

a. Special one-half day program 
V- Students are grouped for instruction on the basis of age/grade level. 
Within the center, one-half of the day is devoted to students in grades one ' 



through three, the other half to students in grades four -through six. When' 

the children are attending the special one-half day classes, they are rotated 

through three periods of instruction taught by staff meRibers who specialize 

in teaching ESL, basic skills (reading ahd language arts),, and bilingual 

subject matter content. Generally* the program is as follows: 

• ESL - 45 minutes; taught by a certificated teacher with ESL quali- 
fications. 

Basic SkiUs - 45 minutes; taughj by a certificated teacher with t 
specialization in the teaching of reading 'and/or language arts; 
all basic skills classes are taught in English only. 

Bilingual. Instruction - 45 minutes; taught by a bilingual speaker * 
who may or may not hold state certification. Instruction is pri- 
. '^marily in math and social studies. 

,b. Regular half-day program ^ 

The population of the regular mainstream classes comprises monalingual 
English-speaking students and a variety of other language speakers: New- 
comer students are Assigned to the regular xlasses on the ba^is of age, not 
grade level ^ibility. They may be assigned one age/grade level below their 
normal age/grade assignment,, but this usually does not happen. The students 
are general\y kept with others of their own age. They participate in the 
regular curriculum offered during the half of the day they are assigned to 

the class. \ 

.. ' ' ■ " - . ^ . 

Exit criteria and screening procedures . Students who meet the exit 

criteria for Newcomer Centers are reassigned to one of the Regular Bilingual 

Programs. The Hewcomer Centers have been ih operation for two years. At 

the end' of the first year, approximately 25% of the children were reassigned. 

those that exited were mostly the younger children. 

' t ' - ■ ■ 

In the spring of each year the following students are formaljy screened 

i v. 

for exit: • * " 



- stu(tents the school identifies as re^dy for exit; i- 

- students who have been in the district three or ^more years; . 

- students who perform at the specified levels on either the oral' 
•1 anguage profi cieqcy test or . California Achievement Test ' (CAt) . 

All students in the Newcomer- Center program are administered the or^l 
language proficiency test in the spring of each year. They are also admin- 
istered the California Achievement Test in the fa 1,1 and spring of each year. 
Classroom teachers, ^nd the bilingual staff meet in the early spring and < 
identify students who, in their' judgment, have 'rifede good progress in leara- 
ing English and have made up skill deficits j primarily in math. Those stu- 
dents, along w^ith other students who have been in tMe district for three pr 
more ye%rs or have performed at the specified levels on the oral language 
proficiency test or the CAT are -recommended for screening. Formal screening 
involves the completion of the "Elementary Newcomer Transition Form"' (see 
Appendix B). Students who accumulajte 8b-ip0 points on this form are gener- 
ally recommended for exit, unless the sta|j^ provides •a^'satisfactory justifi- 
cation 'for retaining a student in the program for another' year. Criteria 
for transfer to regular bilingual programs are based on objective test data 
and teacher recommendation as follows: 

- oral language' proficiency test score of 28+ (10 points); 

- CAT Reading Comprehension at 23+ percentile C20 points); 

- Level of academic Pjerformance, at grade level in Reading, Lan- 
guage Arts, Math, Other (20 points); 

- Classroom Teacheie Recommendation, positive (20 points); 

- Newcomer Staff Recommendation, positive (30 points). 

. Newcomer Center students are of NES/LES status when they are enrolled 

. *^ 

and usually are of that status when they are reassigned, in keeping with 
the above criteria for exit. v 
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TyplcaV 'instructional program - secondary le^vel . Engtish-as-a-Second 
Language (ESL), Bas1c*Sk1l1s and General Studies 1n the areas of math, 
• "science, and social studies are-vprovided by. certificated teachers and bilin-, 
gual instructional assistants. . Initially, students are enrolled in four 
classes in .the Newcomer Center and. jn, two regular contact classes outside 
the center. As the student's En^mh and, academic" skills improve, contact 
time in reglila?r classes increases. ' * . ^ , . * ^- 

• . \ . ■ • ■ ••■ . " V.:- 

Exit criteria and screening procedures (secondary) . Students exit 
from a Newcomer Center to a Regular Bilingual program. The same general ' . . 

screening procedures are used to exit students as those described above for 
elementally school students. Specific criteria for-iexit are found on^the *• 
"Secondary Newconjer Exit Form" ^see Appendix 8). l'^V . 

. Administration of the Newcbmer Centers . Each building with a bilingual 
, pnJ^rairir has a building/administrator who is responsible for coordinating 
^ongoing bilingual services. The building administrator is appointed ^by the 
principal. At the elementary level the principial usually fills this fitfS^- 
tion, but it may also be the vice-principal, or counselor'. The duties are 
a part of the staff member's assigr\ed duties., ^Approximately 10% to 20% of . 
the st.aff member's time is devoted to these duties. ^ , 
' * The building administrator-coordinator, in cooperation with ther^b^lin- 
gual office staff,^is responsible for delegating tasks in the areas of: 

- registering ?iid enrolling new bilingual students; 

• . ' ■'. < • -» ■ 

- structuring student course schedules to meet credit require- 
ments; < 

- establishing tutor schedules and reporting time to payroll ; 

- negotiating space allocation for classes and tutors; 

- orientating tutors to building; 

* • 
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. , - appointing supervising teachers fpr instrucfional assisrtants; ■ 

- obtaining requtred cf^ss room texts for bilingual instructgrs 

ancl tutors to use wi^h? students; , ' . . .. 

• • * , * ■ ^ ■ ^ V. ■ . • . , 

- receiving and circulating to staff the morithlyt^ printout oh^ ' ^ 
bilingual students; ' ^ ' • . . ^. " ^ 

- solving pr6l^U|K related to bilingual prograflf. i., - . ' 

The coordinator aCTSM^^iaTSon ajt^epokesQjsrson -for bilingual needs 

within -each building. v'^'^j^^^ ; ; _ ^ 

^ Regular Bilingual Program -.- 0 

In the ^981-1982 school year hegul^tr bilingual programs were in^ opera- 
tion in 34 schools: 10 high schools, six middle 9hd junior high schools, - 

- . ^ ^ f • . 

and 18 elemeritary schools/ Students with Tirni tea English proficiency Who 

have had normal schooling in^tfrSir country are eligible for S.ervice from 
these programs. Also, :stuc^'ts-^off ici ally 6x>ted froft a Newcomer Center are 
^eligible to enrol Y^fn a Regular Bi^llngual prograln, . > ; ^ 

Typical instructional program - elementary le Thfe- Regular Bil\osual 
■program; offers students two services: ^ Eng1ish-as-a-Sd^j|^anguage (ESL) - 
classes and bilingual* instruction, ^ 

a> Kinder^garten . ->The' NES/LES, child is assigned, to a homeroom with a 
heterogenous population. These students are offered, in addftion to tffe ^ 
regular classroom program, ESL and bilingual instruction, ESL instruction ^ 
is provided in pi^lj-out "classes of fiye to ten students' which are' scheduled 
for 15 to 20 minutes per day. Oral language development and /ppreciatibn of 
cultural similarities and differences are the focus' of this instruction. 
These classes are taught by a certificated teacher with ESL qualifications 
(a major or minor in ESL or one fuTl year or^ecjuivalent of contracted teach- 
ing of ESL in 'the public schools or Peace Corps); 



BiTingual instruction is'alsp 'proyided in pull-out classes scheduled 



for 15 to 20 niinutes per day/ Instruction 1s provided either by certifi- 
•eati^d biTingual -.teScbers of iristruGtioria-l^assfstants or hired t^^ars^ . Pro- 
'gnams with va lafrge number of one language group may h^ve a certtficated . 
vb|liTigual >^a an. instructional assistant. BiTingual" tutors #re'vre- ' 

quested for sihall nuitibers of students of a. langu?c(e* group. Bilingual staff ' 
members 4ssess the student arid consult with th§ classroom teaofeer to deter- 

mine the student's instructiona-l program. . The T)i lingual staff then sets up 

' . ^ • ' ' ' * ' y -. • . : '< 

schedulis of pull-out classes tha^are formed, an the baSis of need, ability, 

and. classroom' assignment considerations .\- The bilingual staff member-respon- 

sible for the xhi^ld'^s instruction meets weekly, $)r daily, with the classroom 

- teacher to plan for the children's instrildtiori. The bilingual instructor 

_ • * . . - 

. helps students with classr^m ^assignments in the areas of math, science,, 
'^ci'dl stu'dias, and health... They slso assist students with cultural adjust^ 
ment and make hoirie contacts .when necessary" * Except for the pyll-out classes 
(a- total of 30 tij^40 minutes per day), the student spends the entire day in 
a regular Engl ish-rmedi urn classroom. - . 

b. Grades one through six . The program is essentially the same as 
for kindergarten^except'for'the ftfll-ovfing: 



r 



- pull-out classes (^SL and bilingual instruction) are scheduled 
for :30 to 45 minutes daily, for a total of approximately one to 
one and a half hours pef; day. ^ ■ - , - • / 

fn the ESL classes students are provided maximum opportunity- 
:to use. oral language,^ improve reading skills, practice writing 
and comp^sitioh, and appreciate cultural similarities and 
differences. / 



' Exit criteria qnd screening procedures . Students who 



criteri^i for Regjti^ar Bilingual programs are reassigned to Engl 



mee|||H|E 

nglisn-n 



[e exit 
medium. 
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mainstrejam classes in their assigned schools. The same procedure is' used 
for* screening ihese. students for exit as is used in the Newcomer Centers. 
However, the criteria for exit requires a higher. level of performance in all 
areas than do the exit criteria for the ^wcomen Center. These criteria are 
specified in the "Elementary Regular Bilfn-gual ^xit Form'^ (seaJ\ppendix^ B) . 



In general the student must score' above the 35th perceatile in readipg -com- ' 

— * . ■ ■ 

prehension (as measured- by the CAT); receive a score of 36+ on the oral 

language proficiency test, and be recommended for exit by concensus of ' the 
bilingual staff and the classroom teacher.; . 

. Typical> instructional program- secondary level . ' Bilingual programs 
at the. secondary level typically offer one period of ESL instruction daily 
(scheduled like an elective), one or more class periods of bilingual instruc 
tion, and four to five periods per day of contact classes. The bilingual ^ 
instruction may be delivered either in^-a' regularly-scheduled bilingual 
class, or within a regular mainstream class in which the bilingual instruc- 
tor provides.^ assistance as needed during class as instruction is being 
carried out by the regular, mainstream teacher, or in pull-out tutorial 
sessions. The ESL and regularjy-scheduled bilingual classes ,are taught by 
qualified, certificated teachers. Within-class support and tutoriag may be 
provided by certificated teachers, instructional assistants, Qr paid tutors. 

Exit criteria and screening procedures . Students who meet the exit 
criteria for Regular Bilingual programs are reassigned to the English-medium 
ma^instream program within their assigned school. The ^.ame procedure is used 
for screening these students for exit as is used in the Newcomer Centers. 
However, the criteria for exit require a higher level of performance in all 
areas than do the exit criteria for the Newcomer CenterSv. These criteria 
are specified in the "Secondary Regular Bilingual Exit Form for ESL and/or 
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JBilingual Service" (see Appendix B). In general frre"'student 'must obtain a 
Grade Equivalent score, of» approximately 6 iO in reading compretiens4or^ (as/'^ 
meas^ured^by the CArf,; receive a score of 3§+ oh the oral language proficiency 
test, and. be^. recommended for exit by concensus of-^the^bil^ingual staff, ESL 
teacf|f^r, and^ jp^l^issroom teacher' in th^ of social studies, science, 

or hfe^Uh; V ' ' / 

Administration of the Regular Biltngual program . All Regular Bilingual 
programs have an in-building coordinator, appointed by the principal , who 
serves the sarpe roles and functions "as those who serve the. Newcomer Centers. 

Orientation Center 

' ■ ' — " ~— i> • 

The district has one Orientation Center (grades l-12)^for incoming 
regular bilingual and newcomer status students. The purpose of the Orienta- 
tion Center is to provide a temporary placement for a limited number of NES/ 
LES students who enter the district after October 1. Students attend the 
Orientation Center until the natural semester or quarter break at which time 
they are reassigned to either 'a Newcomer Center or Regular Bilingual program. 

The Orientation Center, now in its second year of operation, is housed 
in a school building along with two other special programs (an alternative 
high school for students who have had trouble adjusting to the regular high 
^ school ; Project Interchange, a program for school -aged parents). The Orienta 
tion Qenfer is served by a full time building coordinator and one fulltime 
secretary. The Center is at present staffed by 20 certificated teachers and 
five bilingual instructional assistants. All of the certificated teachers 
are native English speakers, wi'th classroom experience. A small core staff 
of these teachers have had special training and experience irt ESL. The five 
instructional , assistants are nati ye speakers of one or more of the' following 
languages: Chinese, Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian. ► These languages ^are 
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the inost cqninonly spoken by tKe students in the Orientation Ceriter. Students 
are bussed to the center from all over the city; only about 20^ of .the stu- 
dents served there reside -in the neighborhood. Students in the center range 
in age^frdm six years . to 20 years old. ; 'V , <i - 

' On initial entry into the Orientatibn^Cehter, the, students\are a'ssigned 
to one of four age/grade groupings: primary ^ intermediate, junior high* and 
high school. Within e.ach age/grade grouping, the students are assigned to 
one of fi ve skill . levels • The assignment to skill levels is based on a'^ 
screening'test developed by the staff at the center. The screening test 
examines the student's ability to recognized etters of the alphabet, knowl- 
edge of beginning and final consonants, recognition of sight words, ability 
to read as measured by cloze passages, and computational skil.l^ in (nath. 
The student's ability to speak English, as well as number of yeArs of school- 
ing completed and literacy^^^n the native language, is^al^so considered in 
placement within the 'program. 

Class size and composition the classes change almost daily as the 
influx of new students continues throughout each semester, A modified 
system of team teaching has been implemented. which, al lows for frequent re- 
grouping of students to accommodate their instructional needs. 

Instructional program . . The instructional program i$ designed to pro- 
vide intensive lessons in survival English and in the basic skil Is . ^All 
students spfend two hours daily in ESL classes where ^ the emphasis is on 
learning 'to speak, , read, and write English. The remaining two and one-half 
hours per day is devoted to instruction in subject matter content (e.g., 
math, scienG^', social studies, health). Every six weeks certain subject 
matter offerings are changed -for each student. Typically, each student 
within one semester will be enrolled in three of the following: physical 



education, tyj)ing, health, science, ^art, and drama. Attention is also, given 
to' helping* the students, learn how to participate and succeed in American 
schools and tg survival skill outside of 'scJ^oT (e.g: , hovi t'o shop, s^pay 
rent,- apply for jobs,; career opportunities; .understanding the American 
culture).' The bilingual instructional assistants work directly in the. 
"classrooms alongside of the English-speaking teachers. .They assist both the 
teachers and the students in understanding each other; they assist students, 
as needed, in interpreting instructions and in completing assigned work. 
They also assist* students wdth cultural adjustment and make home contacts 
when necessary. ... 

Exit criteria and screening procedures . Students in the Orientation 
Center normally stay in the program until the end of the natural semester or* 
quarter break. They are reassigned to either a Newcomer Center or a Regular 
Bilingual program. At the end of fall Semester, January 1982, the Center was 
serving 320 students. All but 80 (25%) of those^tudents were reassigned at 
that time. Factors considered in retaining those students in the Center for 
another semester included: . ,^1 

- some had enrolled in the Center only a few days /weeks prior to 
the end of the semester; / 1 

- a few had not made satisfactory adjustment and/or progress (i.e., 
' "school ready"), in the judgment of 'the center staff; 

- for some, space was not available in an appropriate Newcomer 
Center or kegular Bilingual program;, 

-families are transferred as a unit; in some cases a proper 

assignment could not be made at that time for one or more faifiily 
members; 

' - maintaining racial balance in the receiving schools affected the 
retention of some students in. the center for an additional semes- 
ter or quarter. 



Administration of the Orientation Cent^ . The school principal serves 

.... . :V"; . ' ^ . , •^ 

as .tfie in-build1ng administrator/coordinator of the, center program. He 

V ' • ' . . . . ' • •-■ • . ■ T ' • ^ 

serves the same ro^es ^nd functions as descrfbed for those* of .'llje in-buildi 

administrator of the Newcomer Centers. ' 

3. Goals of the Special Language Programs 

As early as 1971 a need was recognized by the schcJol district for 
special language assistance to help a growing population of NES/LES students 
acquire English as rapidly as possible. This gave rise initially to the 
implefnentation and spread of ESL classes to fill thiij^^ need.^ Following the 
passage of the Bilingual Education Act in* 1967 and sub'sequent growth in pro- 
grams nationwide which incorporated the use of the home language to assist 
NES/LES students to continue growth in concept development and academic 
learning while they were acquiring English, the school district also imple- 
"menteda dual-language program in Cantonese and English in one school . This 
program was, for^all practical purposes, a language maintenance program in 
that all students, both^ English proficient as well as NES/LES students, for 
a part of their school day received instruction in spoken Car^tonese and 
Chinese literacy. the same time, in keeping with the growing interest . 
both locally and nationally, particularly among language minority popula- 
tions,. in maintaining and fostering the home language and' culture, bilingual 
education spread to other schools in the district. For e^^ample, bilingual 
teachers were hired to teacH, ESL q1 asses ,^^provide bilingual support in 
academic areas, and to validate and support the home culture of bilingual 
students. In some cases, literacy training .in the non-English home language 
was provided in these schools and some subject matter classes (e.g., math, 
science, social studies) were taught in the home' language. 



In 1974 the U.S. Supreme Court handed' down a decision in the Lau vs. 
Nichols case that required that special .language assistance be provided for 
limited English proficient students in order to assure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for this' stuBient population. While the Lau decision re- 
quired that special Tanguage assistance be provided, it gave no substantive 
guidance as to what would, or would not, constitute acceptable special 
assistance levels. Ta this point, what are known as the "Lau Remedies" 
(guidelines) were issued by the^ Office for Civil Rights in the sunmier of 
1975. In order to qualify for Title VII ESEA."funding support, school dfs-^ 
tricts were required to develop wljat have come to be known as Lau Compliance 
plans in accordance with the. Lau 'Remedies/Guidelines . The WestWood School 
District's Lau Compliance Plan accepted by. the Office for Civil Rights 
as of June 1976. District bilingual programs have, since that time, been 
structured in ^accordance with the district's Laii Compliance Plan. 

Essentially, the agreement with the Office for Civil Rights requires 
the district to: . » 

(1) Identify non-English dominant students. v ^ ' 

(2) ^ Provide special instructional -services , i.e., English as a 

second language and bilingual instruction in required sub- 
jects. 

(3) Implement diagnosis and prescription services for C-E'^^pte- 
gory students below the 23rd percentile on a , standardize^ 

, . test-. ■ V , , , . ■ ■ .vv " 

* . ' */ ' 

(4) Operate instructional programs at' predetermined staffing 
le;vels . /' 

(5) Implement staff training. 

(6) Implement a staff recruitment program; - , . 

(7) Provide bilingual home communications. 
* . (8) Establish. a bilingual advisory commission. 

(9)* Conduct an evaluation of services. ' ^ \ 



Under the district's Lau Compliance Plan, NES/LES (categories A and B) 
students are t6;be provided services aimed particularly at developing English 
language proficiency and are, in additiyn, ,to receive course content assis- 
tance in the home language in required subject areas, (math, science, social 
studies, and health). Where predictive data are available to show that 
students initially identified in thesB categories can'be "mainstreamed" for 
their entire instructional program, participation in the transitional bilin- 
gual reducation program isto be discontinued. Predictive data are definecl 
as academic achievement test results that indicate that the student is 
functioning within or above the "normal" range for the student's age and 
grade^i placement (23rd through 76th percentile). At a minimum stJudents are 
no longer eligible -for service when they ''can perform at or above the 23rd 
percentile on t.he standardized aehie'vemerrt test adopted by the district. 
Students initially identified a^ categories C, D, and E students are to be 

■ . ^ ' ■ * ■ T / ' V . ■ ' ■ 

"• . ■ ' ■ , • * 

"mainstr^amed" unless thpy voluntarily-elect to participate in^ Bilingual : 
Program services offpred by the district. These students are allowed to 
participate in,-tf\ese programs when there is space availa^ble that is not 
likely to be" needed by students with a language barrier, and where one of 
the following conditions is met: 

- the student wishes to maintain, acquire^, or improve skills in 
the non-English language; 

••• ' ■ ^ 

- the student's voluntary participation will enable the district, 
to offer bilingual program services by adding to the number of 
students ava^||^le to enroll in the course of study, or 

- the student's voluntary participation will be of direct assis- 
"^^'tarice in helping other participants make an effective and 

. efficient transition to English-language communication. 

. Brtderachievi^g students in categories C, D,* and ^ are to be assessed 

■■>■ \ *^ • - .- 'xj ' / " ^ ' . : ■ 

and an^ analysis- of their reasons for their educational deficits is to be 




made. Treatment for the educational deficits is to correspond to. the ser- 
vices^ provided to other underachieving students :in the, students ' .schools • 

More recently concerns of a practical nature (intensified by the 
increased number of students needing service as well as the characteristics 
'of the students to be served) has further influenced district policy rela^ 
tive to the goals of the. special language programs-. 

Historically, the goals of these programs appear to have emerged, under- 
gone change, ajid evolved to their present state as a result of a series of 
societal events. For example, the first programs in the early 1970s resulted 
from a practical need of a growing segment of the school' population to learn 
English as rapidly as possible. The prevailing practice of the times was 
ESL classes for most populations, particularly when dealing with a number ' 
of different language groups within the same school population. The goals 
of those programs were to assist the students in learaing English so that 
they could as quickly as possible function in all-English /medium classrooms: 
They were transitional , and' assimi lative in nature. As the bilingual educa- / 

tion movement took root and blossomed nationally in the late 1960s and early 

, * ■ * ■ 

1970s (in keeping with the sociopolitical climate of the'^^times) ,. so did 
interest 'in||»intaining the child's home language. and culture; At that ' 



point the, goals of the special language programs in Westwood also. began to 
shift toward language maintenance programs: (as,,evideo^d by the programmatic 



changes in the Westwood schools in the peHiod of 1973-1978).' While, the 
development of English language prbfvciency was still a major goal of those 
programs, maintaining and fostering ^he home language and culture of:^ the stu- 
dents was also seen as' a valid and positive feature of special language programs 

Infthe period 'of ,1978 to the present, th|^goals of the program-have 
again shifted somewhat toward ttie practicat^* necessity of tntegratings^the 
Students as. quic^<ly and as efficiently as possible into the mainstream of 



the schools and of society The district is faced ^With the le^al mandate of 
providing services to a large pind diverse population of NES/LES students in 
a sociopolitical climate in which (1) emphasis at the national level is on 
the delivery of services to those in greatest need (c.f. 1978 Amendments to 
Title VII), (2) legislation at tf^e Kate level provides for transitional ; 
bilingual instruction, and (3) 'district policy specifies a transitional bilingual 



program with the goals to develop English language proficiency and to enha 




the positive self image of NES/LES students. ^ 

Teachers, administrative and supe'rvisory personnel, and community 
members alike cit^e. three goals for the present program: 

(1) to help^ students to become proficient in the English language. 

(2) to help students to make the adjustment from the home culture to 
that of the wider communrty. 

i * . ' 

(3) to provide support in concept development through the home language 
dur^'ng that period of adjustment. ' ' ^ 

Many see the maintenance of the home language highly desirable but not; 
feasible under the present conditions. Most see the fosterling of cross- 
cultural' understanding as. a very positive and integral part of the 'Westwood 
bflinguail program. ' 



4. Instructional Mode^ ^-' 

The instructional modeT presently in place in the Westwood Schools has 
evol^'ed over the years and has been modified by a progr^am of inservice train- 
ing in Ijeeping with both the changing needs of the students entering the 
• district, and advances in curriculum and instructional practices within the 
profession. The district's instructional model has three 'cibmponents : ESL 
instruction, basic skills development in English, bilingual support in sub- 
ject matter areas. ■ ; 

ESL instruction is provide^ in small groups which are formed on the basis 
of age and level of English proficiency. In the beginning classes, there is 
/a heavy emphasis on spoken English. Students first dev^lop^listening com- 
prehension through association with acting* out, real objects, and pictures. 
Speaking skills are practiced thr(^g)i experience activities, imitation, 
songs, situational dialogues, and dramatization and games. Reading is in- 
troduced using the visual literacy/language experience approach. Basic 
phonics and high frequency words are taught. Sequential writing practice 
begins with copying numbers, letters, words, and sentences and moves to 
paragraph forms and basic punctuation. 

In the ihterrnediate cfa^seVrNStud^ continqe to develop understanding 
through association, with hand^n activities, feal objects, acting out, and 

pictures. They are provided opportunities to practice speaking through ' 

' ' . ^ ■ . ^ * J ■ 

labeling and describing objects, choral recitation, relating experiences*,' 
^singing, and playing games,. Initial reading is based on student-dictated 
sentences and paragraphs- and progresses to printed paragraphs and passages, 
short stories, poem^^jFables and s kits with controlled vocabulary .^Sral 
reading emphasizes phjQasing and intonation;^ilent reading emphasizes c6m- 
prehension. \Letter formation focuses on improving cursive writing. Students 
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maintain a journal, compose friendly letters, and wriie short paragraphs on . 
oral language, arid, reading materials. Correit spelling and punctuation are 
taught. / , ' 

In the advanced classes, students continue to improve thejfr listening 
and speaking skills by participating in small group and dlass discussion, . 
• role playing situational dialogues, recitation, dramatization, and sound and 
video recordings. Syntax in basic sentence patterns is reviewed, and sentence 
expansion is taught. Students refine their use 6f- English morphology and 
phonology;' vocabulary is expanded. A variety of ^^extual materials are in- ' 
troduced: short stories, anecdotes, folk and fairy tales, biographies, sbngs*, 
and verse. *The students study the structure, of narratives, factual reports, 
and letters. English reference materials (dictionary, encyclopedia, thesaurus 
are used as a resource in word study, speaking, ^nd writing. In composition, 
students learn to apply basic writing skills (chronological order, summary, . 
description, comparison and contrast, cause and effect). > 

Basic skills instruction (reading) in English is also provided in small 
groups. In most cases, standard American reading textbooks are used. Stu- 
dents are introduced to the vocabulary contained in the lesson, word analysis 
skills are taught, students read aloud or silently, and comprehension is ' 
checked. through both spoken and written activities. ^ ' ' 

Biliagual support is provi'ded in swbj^ct^atter Content. Small groups 
of students bring to the b;i .lingual cl^ss their tex^ooks and assignments from 
their regular mainstream ^ass6s. The bilingual teacher uses the home ^ Ian- ' 
guage of the students as necessary to explain^ concepts , to* clarify instruc- 
tionsj.and to assist the students in understanding and completing their ^ 
assignments, usually in the areas qf math, science, social studies,. and 
health. . • • » ^ • :l « v 



Teachers reported that the time frame for, the program classes is set as 
is the content area to be included in each time frame. However^;' there is 
much flexibility in how the content is taught as well as to what is to be 
taught within a content area. The district provides curriculum guidelines, 
byt^each' teacher is free to adjust her/his class pontent to meet the needs 

the Students. Monitoring of the classes is carried out by the in-building 
/coordinator and project staff from the Bilingual Programs O'ffice. Thij 
appears to be occasionaTand informal as no set schedule of visitation is- 
forma'lized. 

Three types of inservice training are provided for the Bilingual Pro- 
grams staff: credited courses at one of the local universities, workshops 
planned by the Bilingual Programs' Office and by the Tittle VII Technical 
Assistance Team, local or out-of-state conferences. In the 1980-81 school 
year project^ staff from the Newcomer Centers participated in 11 courses 
offered for credit; five two-hour workshops and one full day workshop were 
held for the Title VII staff; six two-day workshops were conducted for the ' 
district's ESL/Bilingu9l 'staff .' Typical topics included -in these workshops 
and Glasses are Ss follows: 

Cultural Background of the Refugees x 
.Individualized Instruction in ESL.and Bilingual Classes 
ESL Approaches - ^An Overview 
^ \L , >Measuring'Stydent Progress in the Bilingual Classroom - Informal 
X ^ Procedures " ^ ;/ / 

V^.' Incorporating' Subje'ct Matter in ESL Instruction , j 
Teacl^jng Reading to Every Student: ' ' 1 ; / 

Duties'and Responsibilities of a Bi'Jingual Instructional Assistant 
. ' r Use of World History and , Reading Material. Developed by the Prdjett 
■ Staff ' . . - -^^ 

Computer Education ^^^.^. -^''--''.'^p:.^' 

b .• Other feducatiorial Services ' / / " 

" Compensator^ Education^ As long as students are enrolled in^ one of .'the 

district'^ bil jngual programs 5 they. are hot eligible, by district poligyi 



for other compensatory edOcation projgrams, except at the discretion- of the 
building [principal . However, in son)e buildings^r-where staff and^space js 
available some 6f the bilingual program students" receive title 'L. services. 
The district maintains two preschool programs (CAMRI Satellfte Preschools; 
Head Start). These programs are available to bilingiiaT students who qualify 

Special EducatiOR . Bilingual students are "referred to the Special 
Education' Office for assessment when deemed appropriate, by Bilingual Pro- 
grams instructional staff, ft is, however, often difficult to identify 
possible special education needs Of many students in such categories as 
mildly retarded or specific Teaming disorders until English language prpfi- 
ciency^ reaches minimal levels . Therefore, students who are sti-ll receiving, 
bilingual program services generally are not placed into speciarj education 
programs^. It i*5 expected, however, that the bilingual stcident population 
wilT conform to the general population expectation in that approximately 5% 
of the students will have special education needs, and 5"% will qualify for 
gifted program placement. / , > . \ 

6. ' Availability of Appropriate Materials 

The district maintains a resource library of ESL- and bilingual materials 
al well as a Technical Assistance Team which develops support materials for^ 
the content areas of math, soci.al studies , science, and reading. The 
teachers surveyed reported that materials for ESL^were generally ^adequate 
A gfeat^^^ was felt for eyppropriate beginning readers for young Children, 



simplified social- studies and science booksf*. books and materials adjusted 
for particular cultures, and- ^'appropriate bilingual audio-visual iriater'ials-/ 
7. Personnel . , .: ^ . ' ^ / - 

Teachefe .^ CertifK^ted brilingual and ESL staff are ' selected .through ^ 
regular-^istrict pr^ocedures (written application, interV^iew witJC s^iectijbo - 



committee). At a minimum tlTe gQalifi cations of bilifigualjnstructional '.^ ^ 
Staff must reflect the following: t 

. . B.. A. ^degree \ • . '\ ' * 

..^ Valid ^tate Teachj^jig, Certificate; ' . ■ 

. y V ExperiehtSe the appropria^te level (s)' -preferred * \, 

. ' a Flaenty and literacy in the* native language and regiona] dialect 
- ' b^: variant df. target-students / . - 

' \. Cultural awareijess and sensitivity and a thorough knowledge of the 
.cultures re/lected in the two languages involved. 



and. responsibilities of. the^ certificated bilingual ^teachers are 



tt^tned^ below: 



. Assi,st children to maintain and exten<:j command of the native tongue 
/•>and the second lansuage in listening, ^speaking, reading and writing, 

. Apply teaching strategte?^ appropriate td distinct learning modes 
; and developmental )6levels*',' taking into consideration how differences 



in culture affect fhem., 



'^tlO 



.^ Organize, plan and teach specific lessons in the required curriculum 
areas- using 'bo,th languages and following the district curriculum 
guides . V . . . . / ' \ - ^ * 

• , Work- pf feet ive^ly w,ith vihstnlictional assistants,'^ team teachers and 
volunteers to carry^oiit instriictWial activitiel. 

•. Develop wa^^s in. which learners " cultiire can affect areas of the 
.district curriculum/ ' 

. Identify and iittl;n-r0^ available conpuhity resources in the classroom 
and "outstde of ,the claSsroohi, . . 

Acquire, evaluate*,, adapt dr. develop instructional' materials appror 
'.^"V priate td the bilingual /bicultCiral classroom, ■ ' . , 

■ MjSL teachers . The qualifitations Of ESb teachers must as -a minimum ^ 

reflect the following:- -b ; ? - • ' \ ^" 

• :>B. A. degree ! ' ■ ' . ' '\ . - .. / 

• Valid State Teaching Cei^tif^cate , , ^ ; . ' 

\Expertenc6 at* the appropriate level (s) preferred 
^ fjuehcy jand literacyv in; the native laj^ dialects 
\ ' ]. or variants qf, target students pre'ferred,; At a minimum^ 

>teachers' must'^^ave ^sati sfactor of . 

. • ' 't-. special^^ed'tfaihlng in. ESL teaching' m^^^ and , in . the Irn- 
>* * guisti^^and cU^ltural background o.f^their students or equivalent 

' vv. • ' training^' . * : . ^ V' / V ' 

"V , _ J Cultural .awarenestS'*^ sensitivity and a thorough knowledge of the 
' ' ..«4:£^i^ul t^ures" reflecte the. /.languages involved. 



The r'ples. and responsibilities of the ESL teacher are outlined below: 

■ ; . . . V • / 

. ■ Assist children to acquire and develop command of English skills- in 
• . Tistening, spe^J<ing, re*|ding, and Writing. 

•Apply teaching' strategies appropriate to distinct learning modes and 
developmental levels, taking into .consideration how differences in 
culture affect them. ^ . - 

• Organize, p^Tian and tiach specific les.sqns in the district's required 
English language arts'^xurricultim. 

• Work effectively with paraprofessionals to carry ocit instructional 
activities. : \ 

• ' Develop ways in which students;Wultures can affect' areas of the 

district curriculum. — 

• .Identify and utilize available Cortmunity resou^rces in the classroom 
and outside of the classroom. ^ ' . 

Paraprofessional instructional assistants . Instruc1l(|^^ 

are selected through reguler^ district procedures which ^requi re a written 
application and a screening inteir^riew. Promising ^camK dates are^ then inter- 
viewed by a selection committee made up of Bilingual Programs staff. In- 
structional. Assistants are required to have the following qual if ideations.: 



Minimum of two years of college « 

Experience in working wjl^ school -age students^ > - 
^Fluency^and literacy ir1^e*native lang^Jage aW regional dialect 
/' ^ or variant 'of target sti(|prits 

v- Cultural awareness and s^nstrttW ty to the relationship between 

5^ language and cultfure.. . ' " . 

v^he roles and respSlisibilities . of> the 'li^stru§tiohal Assfstant (under the 



5 



supervtsion of a certificated staff member), a re» as follows:- v ; , v« 

• Assist Students in m?iiiitainifig- and extending command of the iiatlve 
language and English in. listening, speaki-ng/.refftdinS and'writi^ 

. Assist in applying teaching strategies apl^rdprrate to distinct 
^ learning modes and developmerttal |^ 

: ' how differences in culture 'affect ^them. - " ' 

^ , ^ w Assi s t n:, a/ganlzing , ^3 anning*, ' and -^teachi ng specif i c iessdh^ in ' 
•A.rfequired subject ar^ native lanaua'ge- anrf 

' :>^c EngolistvV' y . ' ; \ v ^ ' ^ ^ .V- - - . - 

.. : ■ ■ .'''^"•^ • J ^v;.;,.. < ^ ■ 

- ""Assist" in identifying and using, available comm^ resource's: in the- 
/xlassrdom'and outside of , the classroom. • * ^ - ' < : ' : 
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• . . Assist in acqui ring, -acting and developing mateHals^ appropriate - 
to transitjqnp bi linguaiy and bYj.inguaT/Ui cultural Glassrooins. 

. Assist in counsel ing^^students and their families in problems 6f • 
personal ; school , /and cultural adjustment. 

. Maintain and report dat'a on NES/LES students^ " . . 

Mid-management, supervisory, an(l administrative personnel '•;^rsonnel i,, 

in fhese categories are selected through regular district procedures (written' 

application, screening interview by the district's Personnel Office staff ) . 

Promising candidates ara then interviewed by a Selection committee made up 

of district administrative personnel^ Bilingiial" Programs staff, and community 

representatives. Typical of the requirements for these positions are those 

specified for the title of Project Director: 

M.A. degree . ' ^ . 

Valid State Teaching Certificate 1 ' — - 

Two ye,»i5 administrative eicperience . 
Experience in working in bilingual Education; 
Fluency and literacy in the: standarcLvariety and reg^ 

or variant (one language) of target students . 
"Cultural awareness* and sensitivity and 'a thorough knowledge of the 

cultures' reflected in the two languages involved. 

Typical of the rolaJMpd responsibilities of tha; personnel in the above 



categories^are but nTR^ below: 

. . Assumes direct responsibility for implementation and manageme*fl!^ 
■ \ all components of the ^oposed project. \; ,\ . ^ 

• . .' ^ Supervises 'and jDrovides^i rect assistance' to project instnictidnal 
• staff, principals and 'related stafVin the planning, implementatfon 
.and operation of pilot schools. ''\ 

' Supervises and coordinates the developmpnt and^implementaftfon 



ins0rvice training 'for program staff . XoordiMtes with looaT^Wd*- 
national agencies, 'institutions pr incjividua^^s to pif*bvide inservice 
training for instructional staff.. . ' ' " \ , • • ' 

. Supervises and coordinates the development and maintenance. Of "A'Q|:ive^ 

* cpmmunity involvement. • , r . v . : , 

• Superyises'ahdL prpvicles^ dfrect assi-stance ;to the district Evaluation 
Pffice in'-dei?€slORin5. and impTSre^^ 

' , components of ^^thB .program to. determine -program effectiveness / ^ . 



Mai^ains data and records required -for reporting purposes, 
concei 



Esti^lshes and maintains a point of cjOntact between program staff, 
cemed district .per§onnel arid 'the; public. ' 



. Interprets the progrexni and ^disseminates infon#tion 'to the public 
and tJie 'districtNStaff. Hill ' -•^ ' - 

. Develops project propoisals for funding. ' U ' ' ; 

. Assists in the recruitment'and selection of pandid^ites for-pdsitidns . jfcj 

. Assists in the formulation of district goals f err bilingual education. \ 

• / . 8, Information About- Program Evaluation and Student .Outcomes 

Program^Evaluatiori * ^ 

Eva^luatton of services occurs in two forms in the "Vies twood School 
District: Jistrict-level evaluation of services delivered to bilingual stu- 
dents; Vpeciftc project evaluations. 

' • ■ ' ' . ^ ■ . ; .... 

Di6trict-level evaluation . The district's Depa^tmQnt of Planning, - 
■ • ■ r ' ' ' , " . ' 

Rese^ch- and Evaluation provides ongoing evaluation of services de^live red to 

students, and reports summary statrstics^ yearly to the district. In" addi- 
tion, smaller substudies (product evaluation) are carried out periodically * 

^* ■ *■* . 

(usually-yearly) as requested by the district administration. TwoVecent 

^ • ■ - ■ • . , • 

V studies are typical of the substudies carried out in the district: \, ' 

An Investigation of the Effects ;of Backgroun<r Characteristics aad - • ^ / 
Special Language Service on theReading Achievement and English -Fluency 
of Bilingual Students (November 1979); ' . 

t . > . ' ..... .... 

Special Language Programs, 1980-Bl: Instructional Charajftjerisiteir^^ ' , '\ 
Relative Instructional Costs, and Student Outcomes (NpvembierNl®!)'. . 

The goal. of the dis -leve}. eval uation is to provide information to • ^> 

. assist in decision makifig relative to desegregatipn, progr^am 'improvement , 

^ and budgetary matters. Information from the s^yaluatiortN efforts' :is diss^mi- - - 

* . I.nci't§a,r;but' -feh^ dlfis'^p^t *does'5ioj^*maijita,11i;.a|y^^^ mechetml^snr for deter-> X 

. / mining the extent; to which the infarmatian js used'- to jno'di fy "jjbe prggr^im "" J^ " 

^mt ' ' ■ ■ .' . ' \. V :k v. j / ■ ' -';^v-^:/^ ' • • •• - 



t •• • - - V 



. . . ■ . ■ . ■ • ... 

design and th§^.lc.i1n|ls of modifications, vf any, that are made on the basis 
of this informat1-On.-<i Iq general^ schooJ' personnel surveyed reported that 
district-leveT eva'Tifatfon wa and was helpful in describing what 

/they were doing, but that modifications were generally made^on the basis of 
funding;, avail able and chettjgifig ngeds of the students as -observed at the i . ' 
' school classroom l^.%els'.^ . . , ' • - " ' 

; ^ .Specific project^j5valuation . Project eva^uatiohs i^re*- carried^olit in^ . 

Sleeping with- the "requirements of the funding source. TheSe are usually con- 
:^jitted annually by an external .evaluator. The focus of. these evaluations is 
. the Bxtenfi^to which stated obj6ct4ves have been .met/ Typically, the extent^ 
--to whichMnStructional objectives have been met Ms estimated through student 

• ■ ■ ■ : 

performance on standardized tests and English language proficiencVomeasi/res . 
Schopl personnel Surveyed .reported that they were not aware of a'ny program 
modifications made on the basis of these ext^pal evaluation?. " , 

. • 9. Length of Stay in Special .Languagfe Progr^ams 

. ^ - " ■ ' : • - . . ^ , " ■ ■ 

^ Change in English 1-anguage fluency over time has been an issue of cop- 

' • ~ ' - ' * • ^ ■ ' ■ . . ' 

tHnuing concern to the district. Table 11 shows* the Dereeiitage of lower 

fluendx students (A and' B). who moved to "fluency l^\/eX] C^:lpr .ahoy}^ by year*^' • 

'"(data are from .1975-76 to 1978-79, inclusiyer). For fJuehi&y^A students, wfeoe ' 

...presumably started with no Ehglish fluency, less thsfjiL^^^^^ cate^ories^^^ 

^C, D, or E within one year. Within two years about* l^^^^^^d tioX, *D^..o'^' E, ♦ / ' 

and-within three years about 385$ of the ca'tegory A students did so.* . Note 

• thaft'the majority o'f these students;. require* more than three* y-^ars. to moye-tQ. 

C Ox/arbove.^ For fluency B students, about .2^.% moved to.p or abjpVe wtt'hin 



; one year; approximatfely 40?$ -moved iq two years ;'ar\dVi3ver.v70% did so wirtHiri.. 
. ; t+iree-yeirs. Generally, thelse result^ *suggest> that ii^proximately ty/o'-|htirfds ^ 



V -of* th« low-^fluency sttidents.-ipove'to' adequate ;Eh,tHsJ3^t^ (.G,„D;,f^* 



•6 • 



Table 11 - . 

Percentaqe-of Fluency A and B Students Who Progress .to. Levels C,- D, or E 



ONE YEAR MOVEMENTS ^ . / 

_Flu^ncy A ' ' ' ' / . ^ / ^ 

^ * Status of 1975-76 fluency A Studerrts^^^^^^^^^ 

Status of 197^-77 -FlltencV A s!^^ 

Status of 1977-78' Fluency ;A _stu_ci9tits in 



;< i n 



.Tl uency 

; .. sfetus of mS^/ieVFl^^nc^^ i?) 
' .Status df 1^6-77 h tjenc|^'^^%t^ 
"Status- of i977-78" F-1 uenCy B . stu( 

TW» Y£AR WVEMEI^S 

Fluency A '. ' > ■ ' ; 

Stati/s of 1975-76 Fl uency. A students in 
_^tatus of 1976-77 Flaeijcy' A students in 

Fluency B- - • "'. ''^ . _ 

: ^ %t«!tus of 1975-76 FlueQcy %S^ijdents..-in 
Status of 1976-77 Fluencj^'B Students- in 

TMfeE YEAR MOVEMENTS / - 

• Fluency A ^ V .'1^! , 

Status of ^.l^-^^:76 inuency.'A stiidents in 

• •nuency;.|^5^^^|g|: J. 

• \ Statju^vpf ;l^^^p|^e^ 



1976-77 
#77-78 
1978-79 

•197J5.-77 , 
19'77-?8 



% Moved 
to C or 
Above' " 



24.8 
1.9 



e.9 




Total N 



^210 
162 
?15 

576 
^670' 
925 



1977- 78 

1978- 79 ■ 

1977- -78 

1978- 79 



.23.1 . 


186 


15.0 




. - v, • 




.' ; : ■ ■■ .. 




^63'. 4.' 


^ 475. 


-.43. S 


• 543 


38.2 


157 


73:9 


* 

399 



-Note: San^lei5 for 'eacH, cdmpfarTSOn- are bas.ed upon students ^in' the district;. 
% * during ite^t^^^^^ of copcem, i ,e, , "three year movements are based 

. - 'upojri. students 'in the district in 1975-76* an^; 197-8-79. 
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When considering .overall achiev.ement (as opposafl. to' English language 
fluency only) informal observatibn df'^he Bilingual Program staff suggests 
.that approximately 40% of the students^ remain in-fhe program^ for about four 
:year^s, regardless of their point of.entry. ^The younger ^tJder\ts reach cri- 
terion sooner than* children^ entering at more advanced ages Over . the past 



years the following pattern has remef^ge^twtp^il^^pf^^^ stay irr 

the program: \ ^ . / ■ \ - ^ - ' 

- Kindergarten - one year . / . , : . ; ' ' 

\ V ; Grades >-2 - - one.or-mor'e jearsv .' ^ -' ^ 

. ' 4^' Grades 3-4 -f.<*- two or mor^yeaVs :-..m^o' . * / 

t> Grades 5-6 - two to three years , y ^ - 

' ' ,.Gracles'7-9 ^- four to six-years (depending orr^igrade at entry) 

^ ■ * . . , . ' ' • - vL ....... . 

. ; ^ ' " 10 . Match Between. Services as Administratively Described and Actually 

■ ^^ ' . Delivered ~i ^ - ■ ■ - " ' 

' ■ ; \ -'^^^ — ' — ' . ■ \ ■\ . . ' . * .■ . 

. K In general, school personnel surveyed 'felt th'at ther6 was* a fafirly good 
match between servicesj|fiis adrhini§tratl\^ly de^c,rit)^^and- thos actually de- 
. ■ Vi^ered. In- a^l cases , the selection .process and' tim^ alloc^ions were*' 

*^f1rnjly^maintained..» In bJBS .the Orientation Center and. the Newcomer. CeTiters 

^ • • - ^ • '■ ."^.^ - > 

i the. Staff unanimously a^reM that they were able to serve all students 

^>assig[ne J to ,them 'anti^.to ,(^t ttie program as described.. In tfie Regular 

B^^lijj^ua'l programs V a^idi^^^Sl/Xtaff appears to be needed. - In all except' * 

one school , all categpry.,^S^Pd^.Er students Were being .provi.de.d^ESL oTasses.; 

;^ ^ In the school , apfproximately 15 .stuclefits (deemed by the principal to 

need: such service) were not?'beiji^ •vprovj;ded ESL^w^^ due to a shortage 

ofvspecial staff in th^ building. IK/Ttve. of the seven Regular BilihgiJal , ' 



^Mjiters sejcryeyed, teachers and ]3Vin)Clpafs ^hat J^ljere^wer^ • a^ nu^er^^ 

{ * Q:|iStLi*den«ts (ranging 'from *5 to -62^ from * ' "-r 

. , bi^ ingual support but^whi^^they were t^sW'a t|K server because^ of r(l^ rack* of /' * 

.staff, (-present staff serN/<ihg' tKosfe' .Viji^rj^fha|i^ 



•■':^taff«.wfTO'spejak 'the. Tart^^^ support * 



service.' In* tWo of "the bui 1 dings' students "were receiving.bilfngual support 
§;ervi'ces two to three times a week as opposed to daily , service. Three. 
>||achers reported that the time allocation of 30 minutes for pull-out' 
classes was inadeq.yate; two principals felt thfe need for additiondf^bi lin- 
gual '^taff to >assist in . cdrrmuni eating with parents anSkto handle emergencies 

■ ^. .■ . . . . • • . . 

in the school involving NES/LES students. In all cases', for the students 
' 'being servedj'^the services de^livered appeared to match closely'jbhe kinds of/ 

• services specified in s^h^l documents. ' ' -^^^ ' • 

• ' • '■• ^ . t" * 
11. Student Achievement in English Reading? Language, and/Math • 

5HPnt achievement data from the 'Spritig 1980 administration- of the 

Gal i fof ni a ^Achievement *Test , as shown in Table 12, indicates that l^S/L^K 

stiidents of;|^rious language groups are overrepresented -in Abe lowef* ttiS^. ' 



/4 . . 

stanines (23rd* percentile) as compa^red' to the national ndrm'g^^ps in *^ v*- 
areasT'fOf total reading.^ total language, and total ma#. ' / / . 

V ffn 'jana lysis of the reading scares* show. I^at for. certain language^ groups' 
: (Chi nes;e*, Filipino, Cambodian, Vietnamese,' Laotian, ^nd Samdan), '43 to 89,7%:^ 
vy . are' in theTlower three stanines in total i*eadihg as CQmpared to- the national- 
.group of which. 23% nn' tPfe .tff^^ee^ower sta-nines. The Korean grpi^p has 
the smallest percentage in the lower'fthreevStaritnes ' , 
; v^A similar patteVn hoj-ds for^ttie abo\4 langty^e^ grpups on Total *ar^uage. 
• ;*'^the Chitiese student? .shpw a ^somewhat'^essei;: represents in th€^3J(^r - , 
' 'three staT\ihes« in Language than in* Reading; * ^ - /v. 

mr\ \ ; A Qci^i^^rably differelrl; pattei^ for*-w&^abQve grofups 

V . in TotaV Mathi ^OnI^<'tHe. C^^^^ S'amdan imideriisy*are b^^ ' v 




0^ 



I 



'Percentage of.NES/LES Students Within La/igaagV Groups by Three ttanine Categories, In • 
■ ■ '■' ■ ; Reading^ Languctge. WHath* - vjv , - - ; 



c.iDTrcT '.L. ' > . . HniohgT^tlieir • 

MliL.' ' Chinese Philippine Korean Spanish Japanese Sainoan tietnamese Cambodian flfen. languages 

Total Readin 



^L3S*^ 

i03S ..• 



50.4 
43.9 

M 
• 123 



43.^ 
53.5 

'3.5'> ::o 



■ 6 

24,6 - 4-3.-2' 37.0:.' 69.8 
75.4' /54!l 63.0,. 30.2' 



.86 



-57 



U 
37 



^27 , 313 



54.5 . 6p.6 89,7 
,43,8 32.0 , 7.7 
!18 ' 0 2.6 



I' Total tanguaga 
1SU3S ' ■ • 



36.7 
51.7 
lU 

'l20- 



ill 
y.6^ 
1.2- 

85 



26.8 . 47.2: ' 16.0 68.2' 

J4.3 47.2 m ' 31'.8 
.8.9. . 5.&-^-40.O .0 . 

36 ' • 25 ,- 44 



il2 



'il.4 
47.7 

■111 



25 39 



:S4-.5 
■JO.O 

55 



,64.0 , 90?0 
36.0 . * 7.5 

; 25 40 



18.2 
46.4' 

ii 

' 56 



"Totel Math 

-. 5 

iU3S 



'411.5. 



.131 



4 



. 16.3 
' 80.2 
_3^ 

8& 



4.9 . ,26.3 3.7 4J.9 
45.'9 47.4 - 14.8" 55.8 

2.3 



49^ V:26;^ . . 8U 
61 38 ir'27 



114 J^O.O "40.5' 
66.9 .^■32.0 '52.4 • ^58.9 

'^^■"U ,-23^ 



43 



W 42 .. ..57.,; 



:*S_coreH):§:fro[ii the Sprtng 1980' administration -of the Cilifomia AchieJeitentiTest - grades 2-8. 



♦♦Abbreviations for.Lower,. Middle andfiipper Three Stai)ine,Percentages. 



.LongltudfrtaV data on a selected sample of Cantonese^speaking stiraervts; 
rrwt% irgrades f(uir through ^i«x in the Asian site (who repres4nt,33%' . 

-of that ;total Cantanese-fpeaking ipopulation) 'has been ♦ co 1 1 ect]^ an d - a nalyzed 

' * . • . ' ■ ■ '-■ - ^? # 

for^.the anSilytic strand of -the "tangucige and Liter|||||^ Learning in Bilingual 
Instruction Study." Predictions^hased^a these data p'Upe .these students, 
under the present instructional progrfa||j^at the 4&th percentilwffn Reading 
at tJtte en^ of sixth grade arid at the 8^:percen tile in Math. If indeed' 
these- ppdict ions are born out, 'this grpup of children will have made con- 
siderabte progress in the dj recti oflt of the"" national norms. ' ' 






^DESCRIPTI^ OF SERVICES -.-SPANISHI SITE 



. ^J^- .^^-^- - • - o\ 



< ■ . , * * • • • • • • : 



• r.. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA. ANEJ/hISTQW&L^PKTEXT OFi^m 

A, General Description of the Region and Populjation Served by the District , 
Size of the Pi strict >^T'Sti1r)gijishing Feaj|:ijre$, ' \ ? 

The City of El Paso (6ncV known also. -as Smithvi lie ah 



dates ba<:k to 1827 when. ranchos north of the Ri'o Grande were suburbs tif- 
Paso del Norte (today's Ciudad'JuSrez," Mexico), the then , dominant community 
in the local ^valley.' Today El Paso Is a thriving community consiigting of 

bver 475,000 inhabitants. Its sister city, Ciudad JuSrez,*'has grown even ; 

... / * • ^ > . ■ - ^. ' >^ , • 

larger and comprises over 850,000 inhabitants. 

■ ~ *» ■ 

^ The city's growth has ^f ten been .creditpd to the influence of the four 
C's~cattle, cppper^, cottdn, and climate. The four C's proyideff^an^^arly^ • 
and continuing impetus for . growth. Seldoiti mention^ is a fifth rC; (Ghicanos) 
whose low cost labor has been a strong fa'ctor in mring employers to the 
region^ Major local itidustries that have^ evolved over th? decades include 

I • - -HI- - . 

ore smelting, oil refining, and" leather and clothihg Ifenufadturing. Produc- 
tion-and dist^bu^ion^pf* natural gas/ cement, and lumber have alsp bee^n 

.important^ Whale^Hcr^ajid retail trade hav6 flourfsted-Ki'ue, to, the 
large hinterland which extends far into Mexico. Large financial .institutions 
have developed to. meet* local * as well as; regional heedsn ■ El PaifO' continues 
to be'^a ma jpr railway and trucking terminal, and related^ secQnd#ry industries 

-have evolved from them. Heavy federal investments i^v the yfarm of military • 

installation and border related agencies j(e.gir, .Customs, Inini^rati^ih^ervioe) 

have alsovspurred .local growth. JffFi rial 1y, botlj}*the -Old West lFronti.er heritage 

* .'.'^ • r*^. .' ^ \' ' • 

arf^i'i'JuSnez across the Rio- Grande baye^^nfiade ET/^Ho a major tour\st attraction 

• ' El Pasoans areT proud of. the';aehreverngnts , aViU/the/;Often speak^.df .th.ei.r. 

towrf as ''the best-kept^^cret^ 1^ America."^. Politicians'and other civic. ;. 



- F 




leaxler^eldora misS ,an -epportunity to .extol the Indiariy Spanish^ *and Mexican ^• 

■ • ^' - ' ■ ^ ' - 

heritage, frequently^.iisfng Spapisji ^phrases to stress the'^min^^ Irvyariably, 

comments are made concemi^ the local' tj^jiUural 'and 

and the amiable relations bertween Anc^los and Mexi can .^f\meri cafJs . / Man^^^ 

r^j^ents feel that perst)ns o^gtexi can extraction have liVed-a happ#-^istenc6 ^ 

frilmfs desert oasts ^.laod that, unlike other -cilties. El Paso Jias provided 

aflUBl oppor*tunity' for all ite ftlost recen'tly^ the cit^ celebrated 

400.:year? lof continuous settlement in the area in spectacular fashion, point- 

ing with pride at its many accompli sfiments . ^ ^ * 

■ - ■ . ■ v.- ■ ' - , ' • ■ -- ^ ' ' ' 

* ' The El Paso Independent, .SchooJ Ilistrict\(EPJSO)- ts ttfe Targ/er qf two » , 

'districts^servifTg the city of El* •Pas tf, Texas The sdhopl district's bound- 
aries ^tompass the greater patVt; of the current' territory of the city. The 
district cons]s>?ts^ of 43 elemerttary -schools, '^ouc eTem^ntary-irrtermediate * , 
scHboTs, three intermediate sthcyatTs, eight junior frigh scjiools, eight ^high 
schopTs, one specijaT education school , and: 'one ,yt)catipna]c, school . The dts- ^ 
trict is split. by*Mt. Fran,klin intb'a U shape. It ' is- lior€^|pd by;,the 'Ysleta ^ 



'.J 



ISD to the southeast, tnFXanutillb ISD to-the ;northwest,'*^he: state of ♦ 



-r 



Mexico to the -west, the Rio Grande/aa<f the Repl^lic Mexico to the' south', - ' 

and Fort Bliss to the north -and east. Its proxirtiity to Ciuclad 'JuSrez has' ' ■ 

' , • ■ ' ■ ' • ■ ' ■ . ' ' ^ *' • * ' . . .' 

^ . contributed^^o the unKfue •probl^rns f&ce4 by the district. It is the source- 



4' 



of a constant flow of Mexican peoBle, in to El Paso. i . ^ " '-'itth 

The, district serves -.a student 4Jof)u1atio,n df '61,359 of vl^cfi' 42,194 or - .jV * 



4 68.77%. are, of Hi'sq|i|i^a^igj«h. The/pe»^ntage of^edonomi^ll^ : 




, GJli ldren/ V'esidihJII^P^ - Basad .ofi tl\p;._c|istriT3^'s^ cciiti-^ .-i * r*^^ 

TtibTlc: 



• . preh^^i ye 'needs aSsessmjBnt,^ -thjg El-sPaso KiJ^Ti^C; Schoo^l^^^^ server' r,oii W'^i C'' 

.■ . /y.lQ'^738 "educatipfhally depriyed 'sfu^^^^ in Title , I .cam';iuses jri^se same ► ; ^ 

jses prx)vjdind^i7inguat iostructifirt- -\.>V''"-^J 



' Ti tie I c'atnp'uses- form part of T:he 52 campuses or^ivi di nd'^i Tinauat i nstrucf ifirt, • . '- .'s ;.v 



. to.'^l A3»471 in grades |<-6; Of fhose 3^547^4^|S^ts,"only 1-1,164 are 

^ab^^^^^ftd?aij?^p' or ^^mitec^ English proficient^ {NESAES7\for reimbursement from 

/ , /ft[:''"r ■ •. • '■.6 - ■ >;:• V ^ ■ ■• . ' ' 

.'"state*:bilingijal ifurid^^ f^^^SAES^stW/its. are served In 

gr&<fes/^*12 ))y £tiglish-a • . 

. lucatfonti Prartlces Previous -Years as Re Ta ted to Delivery of 

' ^^ ^^^v1<^^ ftinpority StHjd^iits " ^ ^ ■ • 

specifically to 

^ ,'^r(ivide.^fQP. t^^^ neecis of iJanguage tnxnority students as early as 1947tbefore 
. /^^^^^i^rdil ftirids b^came^avai Tabl e ■ i .e Engl i shra^$-aL-Second-Language (ESLT 

rns^tTe|tion. The tnstructipnal offeTrings weVe not calrled ESL classi^s^ . . 
\ " • Tether, they were scallled by a^ variety *of^hames--5pecial^Engl,^ Oral 

EnglFisfV, "EnglTsrh. for Non-EngTish-5peaK^rs,;etc-^.Wfth llie :advent of federal' 
' ^ jncm.ie$V tfeifcdf strict began/ offering a. variety of al^prqaches to' address these- 
. --^..needs/ "fhevfl in^cluded a shorl^-nved,, experimental bilingual program^ 



jf' /.. 'Also in'^the :1960s;:' the district began off erir\g English-^^^Secbnd Lafvgyag > 
* ' c^a$se^/andJremedial reading: instrtrctioli ^prrtftjise Vstuden 

V*'' • difficulties with reading English after they'had le^amed to spea-k it^aind to^ ; -^'^ 
' * : write^itir JheY^ef. were also niftnbier ofvlflLnflCiage arid ^ reading vServiceSjaffered ' - ' 

throu^K a pf^pgflOT known ^as, Setbttd the ;distrjct/!6egan ' »5 

; pfferfng-bi l«in^ual ini^twptqon :ili_three^i^ampuses^ 

/ 'Amer1c§ji students. ' This||trt lingual program ^as fiJhded unde/l' EScA Ti tlg.VIL. 



;1£6ndU'c^ . by^th^ 



* conpi lrt^iSn^^ 0)le.^^f-;t^^^^ sfydfes; was;^6i 



district as part of its participation in a federajjly-sponsored effort known 
as Project TREND (Targeting Resources on the\Educittional N^eds of the Dis- 
advantaged). The other study was the two-year investigation of the district 
-by the Office for CiviV Rights. 

';: The TREND study bears elaboration. Without it ttie district would not 
have^been in a- position to respond aggressively to the challange posed by 
the findings of fhe Office for Civil Rights. The^ district began its partici- 
pation in Project TRbiD in 1971. Project TR^ND was supported with discre- 
tionaly funds availablVto the U.S. Commissioner of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It|s ba,sic design called for a coordinated effort ' 
on the part of HEW, the^ate education agency, and the participating school 
district. The effort yas 1:o focus on having the (district design 4nd carry 
out a comprehensive asse^tstnent of its needs, plan and* develop the requisit^f 



i 

programs to address those needs, plan and develop a budget and evaluation ' 
design for the required pr;ograms, and develop a consolidated- grant applica- 
tion which would enable the district to apply for all federal funds (regard- 
less of source) it' might require to carry out the plan. The state and;, 
federal role was to be to oversee the operation, provide technical assistance, 
and make the consolidated application a reality once the school district was 
through with its protion of the project. The district carried^ out its 

commitments to the project. Nonetheless, the federal government was unable 

i ... 

to cut through all the red tape required to make a consolidated grant appli- 
cation a reality. ^ : ■ 

At the conclusion of its investigation the Office for Civil 'Rights 
presented its findings to the district 's ^administration and called for 
corrective action. Because district personnel had just completed their 
work under Project TREND, not only were they aware of the existence of the 




prdblems and accompanying factor? ^f#i^ch\ could limit 
bul^ttiey also had a possible resf^fe|gdf ready develo 
de\reloped a Comprehensive Educat1i| 
components ^proposed in the plan |e 
number of additional components wl 
the district. : 

Major commitments made in the 
designed to address the fo'llpwi 

1. Subpar performance on 
reading; and mathemati 

ar^ Schools- avera-gi 
scored below grad 

. . ^ V Schools averag 

^ scored near the d 
>^ grade level ; , 

c. '-^ Schools averaging 32% felppim^^ ol s 
scored at or above graden^Wl^ 

2. Over repr*esentation of national origin,, mtirorj^ 
"^in classes for the .mentally retarded; 

3. ; Under representation pf national 'origin, minop^ gr^Hip members 

in the'teaching and administrative ranks of the district; / 

4. Over representation of national origin, minority group students 
and teachers in many of the district's schools. 

Of particular importance to the district's plan was the overall relationship 
of certain factors to the student-related findings outlined, previously— 
there was simultaneously a direct correlation between the number and percent- 
age of Mexican Americans and the incidence o| * poverty .and an inverse correla- 

\ ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ 4 

tion between the number and percentiage of ;Me?t^f^^ high achieve- 

ment. That relationship meant that there were more resources available 

^ " ' ■ ' , ■ ■ * 

precisely '•'here there was the greatest. need for more effective programs. 
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In finalizing the Comprehensive Educational Plan, district pSVsonnel 
origanized its contents accoWing to a schematic of CSrdenas and^Srdenas' 
Theory of Incompatibilities. The major decisions which^ave substance to 

the pian were as follows: 

. *- • p , J 

_ 1. It was determined that the district must be administratively 
reorganized. 
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a. A decentralization plan was designed to make the schools more 
accessible ^o the people they serve. 

b. A department was organized at the district level to lead the 
deveT^jnejit p^^^ 

requifiad tS address l)riori ties enumerated in the plan. 

' (1) The basic English language arts curriculum was to be 
modified and curricular additions made, i.e., English- 
as-a-Second-L§nguage, Transfer of Reading Skills, etc. 

{Z) The elementary Spanish curriculum was to be modified and 
curricular additions made,, i.e.. Language Arts in Spanish, 
Spanish for Spanish ^Speakers, and Spanish-as-a-Second- 
Language. ^ 

^ (3) Corresponding supplementary curricular offerings were 
to be developed for implementation with federal funds, 
i .e. , ESEA Title I. 

c. The new departmentjlif curricijlum and staff development was . 
charged with the tasks of garnering additional fiscal resources 
and ^coordinating the use of existfng and any future federal and 
state funds to supplement local efforts. 

It was decided that a district-wide K-12 bilingual program would 
be systematically developed and implemented over a 15-year period. 

a. The basic tenet of the program was that children were to begin 
language arts instruction in their native language and con- 
tinue to improve their skills in their native language 
throughout the curriculum; simultaneously, they'were to begin 
to study a second language, eventually achieving adequate 
performance in both. 

b. The basic plan called for student language assessment, 
curriculum development, materials acquisition, and staff 
development to precede implementation of the bilingual pro- 

' gram by a full year. ; ! 

The s c -s were to be phased in in c roups according to heed, 

Bhbols averaging 96%^^no were designated . 

riority I and were t^ueS*^i^3fc|cipation the first ^ 
year the plan went intd eitectfll||r 
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. (2) ; Schools averaging 62% nrinbrity students were defsignated 
Priority II and were to begin participation ihe second • 
year. » : i^-.- 

(3) Schools averaging 32% minority students were designated 
Priority III an4 set tO phase in the third year. - 

d. Students also were to be phased into the program designated 
by grade levels. - 

J ■ j • . ■ ' ' " .. • • ' . ' • 

(1) The first year of participation for any given aet of 
schools, all students iii Grades K-1 were to be included. 

(2) Each succedding year, the next higher grade level was to/ 
be added until all students in all grades were partici^ 
patjng in the program. i 

e. Since ^he main goal of the program was to close the identified 
achievement gaps in English between various groups qf students., 

.the implementation pattern would facilitate the evaluatipn of 
the impact of the program. : 

S . ■ 

f. Federal resources were to be used for start-up costs only, - 
with the district scheduled to take over maintenance of the 
program beginning the second year of implementation. 7 

It was concluded that operational procedures would be developed ^ 
for Special Education. 

a. Special Education supportive staff was to be centralized to 
fit the new area superintendent concept. 

b. Special Education staff was strenghtened by the assignment 
of qualified and certified! bilingua^l , blculturat/appraisal 
specialists to each area superintendent Vs staff. 

c. All Spanish isurnamed students enrolled ijo Special Education 
were to be re-evaluated to ensure none were assigned due to 
a lack of English skills and to establish. procedures which 
would assure that no students would be misassigned in the 
future. ^ 

It was determined that changes would have to l^e made in personnel 
practices in the district. * 

a. A concerted effort would be made to recruit minority person- 
nel, especially bilingual personnel. 

b. Teachers were to be reassigned to reduce the number of minority 
teachers in schools which exceeded the system-wide average of. 

, minority teachers. 
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(1) The only exception to the, new policy of .maintaining 
' unifomf proportions of minority teachers would.be those 

V who were needed for .instructional program purposes/ 

(2) For bilingual education, a' staffing pattern was devised 
, whicit required set ratios of bilingual (B) ^o monoTin-* 

gual ,{M) teachers. 

■ ^■ • • ■> • . ■ 

. , (a)- Ratios .)«^outd provide a permaneht,- 1 oca llyr funded 
^. ' ' ^^f'f j avoiding a" continuous; neied for external 
^ . funding to matntaijh the program. 

, •= ^ . . . • 

. ' .(b) The ratios wogl?l ensure' ehoujgh bilingual teachers 
. for the components requiring Spanish language 
- ' Instruction^ ' 

f (c) The ratioscaTl^d^ together in 

- teams or^lTTiaoperative tea 

' The ratios were based on the needs of the groups of 

/; \ " schools and kpyed to the number of sectior\s per grade 

' ^ V . ; Priority I ^ Priority II/III 

' * ; Ratios ^ ■.' Ratios 

' . '1. section 1B:0M 1B:0M 

. ' / / . • 2 sections 2B:0M 1B:1M ' ' 

. ' 3 sections 2B:1M 1B:2M 

' ' 4 sections ;^ IBrOM; 2B:1M lB:iM; 1B:1M 

' • ' ' 5 septions 2B:0M; 2B:1M lB:lM;'lB:2M 

esections 2B:1M; 2B:1M 1B:2M; 1B:2M 

c. . A long-range plian was to be developed to facilitate the 

improvement of staffing patterns by providing the needed train- 
ing through paid preservice training and/or released time in- 
service, training.^ 

d. A lohg-r^nge^plan was to be developed to provide and support 

' the identification, multi-level entry, and placement of Mexican 
; Americi^ns and other minority group members into 3ll levels of 
the{^ig^i^l system. ^ 

In the years'^}^^^^^ing the. adoption of the Comprehensive^^ ^ 

Plan by the El Paso B^^^ fend its in jiif i i( inn \1u\^m 

for Ciyl 4i#ts, many ^legislative, executive, and judicial decisions have 

■ ii ' . : 
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ha'd an impact on the district's bilingual program: 

1. ' The Emergency School Aid Act . Its passage enabled tKe district to 

secure funds to cover the development costs of its program. 

2. Senate Bill 121 (Texas) . Its passage enabled the district to 
receive some state funds for the maintenance of its program. 

3. .Lau vs. Nichols . The Supreme Court's decision in this case helped 
to justify the district's somewhat controversial actions in the 
Comprehensive Educational Plan of 1972. ^ 

4. House Bill 1126 (Texas) . Its passage ensured continuation of state 
support for bilingual education plus initiated state funds for 
compensatory education. 

5. Alvarado vs. El Paso ISP . The Court ordered the district to- (a)* 
initiate student movement to bring about a balance in the ethnic 
composition of%its schools, and (b) to develop a plan for meeting 
personnel goals first articulated in. the CEP; the Court dismissed 
charges of discrimination through its instructional programs, 
citing the achievements since the implementation of the CEP as one 
of the reasons. ^ 

6. Senate Bin 477 (Texas) . Its passage enables all school districts 
to implement the dictates of the Federal Court in US vs. Texas . 

4 • : 
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II. CURRENT STUDENT POPULATION AND INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

. ■ ■ -i _ ' 

A. Char-dcten sties of the Student Population .1 

The district seryes. a n6inbef of language groups with its instructional- 
programs. The .greatest number of NES/LES students served are those of 
' Hispanic origin. Of this group, ,11,164 participate in bilingual education 
(in 1981-1982) in grades K-6 in 52 of the district's campuses, /^n additional 
973 received English-as-a-Second Language instruction in grades. 7-12. There 
are alsp 58 students /that were served in ESL whcr are native speakers of a 
number of languages. other than Spanish. These are distributed as follows: 

1. Arabic - 16 students' in 4 schools^ and 6 grades 

2. • Chinese - 4 stxdfents in 3 schools and 3 grades. 
-3- Danish - 1 student in 1 school and^ 1 grade^ 

4j Dut^.-, 6 students in 1 school and 4 grades. ' 

5. Filipino - 1 student in \ school and/f grade# 

6. French - 4 students in 3 schools and 4 grades. 

7. German > 3 students in 2 schools and 2 grades. 
' #^ Greek - 1 student in 1 school and 1 grade. 

9. Korean - 13 students in 7 schools and 9 grades* 

10. Lebanese - 1 student in 1 school and 1 grade. 

11. Russian - 2 students in 2 schools and 2 grades. 

12. Samoan - 1 student in 1 school and 1 grade. 

13. Vietnamese - 5 studerfts in 2 schools and 4 grades. 

Most of the students reported in these programs are native born. The 

# ' 

numbers reported as bejng served primarily through ESL .instruction are 
primarily immigrants. Many of the students in grades 3-6 are also 
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- inmigrants, the younger siblings of those being serA/ed by the fSL program; 
however, they are not normally kept track of in ihis manner. These studerfis' 
are a liighly mobile group, but not like inii-grants . In other words, thai/ 
movenfent^ are within the distric4^ boundar.ies^ or th^city I'irtits. As reported 
previously, the district has a high percentage of economiqally deprived'stu- ' 
dents. ,The percentage on free lunch .for4:he 19.81-82 school year was reported 
at 48.92%. Based on this. district-wide figure, a total of 32 Title I eligi- 
ble campuses were identified and ultimate'ly selected to, receive the correspond 

ing services. * . ■ i 

. — o . ' • ■ ' . . • 

B. Educational Services Available to Language' Minority Students ' * 

1. Organization for Instruction at the District and School Level 
The district's organization for instruction was described in the 
preceding section of this report. Because ol its j^pproach ,^the'<|^trict has 
managed to cope successfully with thejfc|iptefges which the last ten years 
have wrought. Chief among the benefit^F this' approach was the flexibility 
to maximize the use of the funds available to the district. It was one of ■ - 
the first districts in Texas tp use ESEA Title I funds extensively in support 
Of bilingual education. This was .possible only after the district had 
developed and, implemented a basic program of bilingual instruction- Adcji- 
tionally, the district was able to take full advantage of state categorical * 
aid as soon as it became available. . 

The Cogrt's decision in Alvarado vs. El Paso ISP presented the district ' 
with a challenge. The instructional offerings implemented as a* result of ' 
the Comprehensive Educational Plari wer*e designed t6 extend equal educational 
opportuhity without student movement. The Court's orders required that stu- 
dents of Priority I, II, and/or III campuses be brought together for instruc- 
tion after the district had rezoned attendance areas' or instituted bussing. to 
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establish a'- balance in ethnic group* compos iti op. The implementation of the 
Court's orders rec^uired adjustments in staffing, staff training, materials 
distribution, etc. HOweyer, it required no change in the^basic program 
offerings set out in the CEP. ^ ^ * 

Unlike other districts^who have suffered frpm. competing innovations, 
the El Paso ISD has* suoceed in coordinating seemingly competing prqgjrams and 
funding sources by focusing its development efforts on the .needs of students 
and staff at the campus I'evel . Each ^s^^^bol i's staffed according i:o the - 
aforementioned ratios. "^he basic program is taught by^the regular classroom 
teacher. Schools may us? a number of approaches to implement the program- 
some jjse/a self-contained approach; others combine a self-c^^ined and 
cooperative teaching approach; still others use a departn^ntali zed .approach, 

especially in grades 4-^. Regardless^ of the approach, it^is the responsibility 

* « ' . * . 

of the regular classroom teacher to teach ttie basic components of the program 

—reading in Spanish, transfer reading, and English or Spanish as-a-Second 

\ . 

V Language.. In eligible schools Title I. funds are then used to supplement the 

f ^ ■ * " ' , ' ■ 

reading in Spanish in. grades 2-3, transfer of reading in gravies 2-6, and 

£ngli!sh-as-a-Second Language in grades 1-3. State, Compensatory Education 

funds are used to employ Engl ish-aSra-Second Language teachers in grades, 4-12. 

State bilingual education f unds ^nd local district funds are used to ptfrchase 

instructional materials and supplementary texts plus to underwrite an on- 

going staff development program. / ^ ' 

Language assessment of students is carried but with a di-strict-wiqie 

a I 

approach. The assessment' is conducted by trained staff at each of the 
participating schools. The tests used are the "Oral Language Dominance 
Measure" (in grades *K-3) , the "Oral Language Proficiency Measure" (in grades 
4-6), and the "Comprehensive English Language Test" (in grades 7-12). -This 

, I , ' 
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approach enables th^ Qtupus to carry but ll^iguage assessment of all new 
students within two weeks of enrollment. . v 

Language profici^cy assessment in bot|i English and ^Spanish is conducted 
in grades K-6; tftis Bssesbllkillt liiTtondupted only^in English ir)/grades 7-12. 
This is because the district .is prepared to respond^to student needs in both 
lanjiuages in the elementary grades but in only-one in the upper grades. Each 
measure has its corresponding criteria for determining language proficiertcy. 
Bs^sed on the.resuHs of' the testing? students are provided instruction in 
the jDrogram components appropriate for their category. 

2.- Language Services Provided . < 

The language services provided each categw^y of student may be 
generally described as follows: 

a. English Dominant Students receive the* typicalyall -English 
instructional program; hoy/ever, in grades K-3^^hey receive 
30 minutes daily of Spanish-as-a-Second Language (SSL) 
instruction ; ,in grades 4-6, they receive 45 minutes daily 
of S$L ^instruction or Spanish for Spanish Speakers (which 
includes reading in Spanish), whichever is appropriate; while 
in grades 7-12, Spanish becomes an elective. 

€ 

b. Bilingual Students receive the same curricular offerings 
offered to English dojuinant students; except that they 
participate in Spanish for Spanish Speakers (SSS); SSS begins 
as an oral Spanish language program for speakers vof the lan-: -1 
guage and becomes a reading-inrSpa'nish program once the 
students have learned to read in English. ' 

c. , Spanish DomN'nant Students participate in a language arts in 

Spanish comparable to that offered to English dominant'and . 
bilingual students; they receive 30 minutes daily of English- 
as-a-Second Language (ESL) instruction in grades K-3. They 
receive instruction.in mathematics, science, and social 
, studies in English, ^usii^g an ESL approach or Spanish, language, 

preview/review techniques, in grades 4-6, these students 
receive 90 minuteS' dai ly of instruction in ESL plus 45 
minutes of SSS instruction (usually reading in Spanish and 
.concept development). The rest of the curriculum Ts presented 
*in English, using -an E5L approach. In grades 7-12, these 
students receive 90-JOO jninutes daily of instruction in ESL. 
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d. BHinguat Transfer Students were oncp classified a,s Spanish 
" ' . dominant gtnd have met the cnitecia. for transferring fheir " 

s , * reading sliills from Spafnisti to English. They begin to read 

^ in a reading series-designed to bridge the gap between the 
SpanisK basaTs and^e regular English basal readers. They 
continue to read in Spanish "in their SSS class. The time 
devoted to each subaect matter area depends on the grade 
level of the stTudent, i.e.> 60 minutes of language arts in — 
English in grades i-3 plus 30-minutes of SSS, or 90 minutes 
of language arts in English in grades 4-6 plus "^AS minutfcs of 
SSS, etc. 

Besides th& basic services generally described above, the students 



besides th& Dasi 
five aUditionat ins 



may receive aUditionaT instructional services from staff avai-lable at many 
of the district's, campuses "who qu^liflr fer state or federal categorical 
funds. These instructional services were developed after the basic program 
and were designed to supplement the services provided by Regular teachers 
to Spanish dominant, bilingual transfer, and bilingual/English dominant 
students. Because the first two student categq^ries are educational deprived 
by definition, they do not perform at grade level in English, t|^e students 
are systematically scheduled to participate in the following Title I classes 
in grades 1-3: * / 

(1) Language Arts in Spanish ^ • 

Participants receive small group iiistruction in vocabulary 
development, word analysis skills^, word recognitiofi skills, structural 
analysis, comprehension skills, literary development, and study skills for 
reading in Spanish. ' ^ 

(2) Language Arts, English--Staqe 1 * * 
Participants receive small group instruction in English-as-a- 

Second Language. Instructior^ includes vocabulary development, morphological 

development, syntactical development, and oral comprehension. 

f- , , . , < ■ ' 

(3) Language Arts, Epglish^-Stage 2 

Participants receive small group instruction in decoding and 
encoding skills. Instruction includes the development of the oral pre- 
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transfer.skjlls, vocabulary«deveToproent, phonological developmeiift, , , 
raorphcLl op cal . deve 1 opment^ syntacti ca 1 deye 1 opiBrit , readijig conip rehens i on 

>:..■> ^ ■ ' ' . ' . * '■■ - ' 

and composition. * 

Additi1)nally/- bilingual and English dgminant students who experiehce- 

difficuUy\in reading in\English are -scheduled to participate in the. 

folljbwing cla^s In grades 2-3: - y - 

' : ' ; . ( . 

(4) Language Arts", English— Stage 3 

: Participants receive small group irfStruction in decoding and 

■ »«■'»•_ * 

encoding skilT-s: Instruction includes vocabulary development, phonological 
development, morphological dpvelopnjent, syntactical development, reading 
comprehension and composition. . \ 

In grades 4-6, the acquisition of English language skills is given 
greater eri^hasis. The increasingly small number of Spanish dominant and 
j)11ingual transfer students are scheduled f>r small group instruction in 
the following classes: ^ 

(1) English-as-a-Second Languag^ 

^ Participants receive small group instruction to facilitate the 
acquisition of English language skills, i.e., listening, speaking, compre- 
hending, and thinkinj^" Studtents'are also taught to read and write the 
structures they can say and understand. Students are helped to acquire the 
functional level necessary to participate in the content classes in the 
regulaV classroom. ^ 

(2) Transfer of Reading Skills » ^ * 

Par*icipants receive small group instruction in decoding and 
encoding skills. Instruction includes vocabulary development, phonological 
development, morphological development, syntactical development, reading 
comprehension and composition. ^ , 



^ '\ ^Bilingual and English 4ominant students who experience difficulty In 
> ' reading in English are sqheduled for the following classT * 
. ' C3) Readi ng Achievement 'Laboratory 

^ Participants receive small ifroup instruction in word perception, 
voMbiilary development, reading comprehdnsi on, and study skills. This is a , 
diqfhqstic-prescrip^tive. approach which uses a variety of multi|(|^^t^ instruc- 
tional aids to help the students. ' ' ^ 
4 ^ , The cornerstone of the school district's' bilingual prdgram is the 
original decision that students were to become literate in their dominant 
language prior to reading the second, even though they were to be taught 
the second language at the same time they were being taught literacy skills 
in the dominant one^ A part of that decision was another which called for 
students to continue to .develop -their literacy skills in both languages 
through grade 6. Consequently, there exists no collective set of variables 
whicSi can be referred to as "exit criteria" in the district. Students do . 
not exif.. In El Paso, students transfer. Even after they transfer reading 
, ^ skills^ from one language to the other, they continue to receive instruction - 
in ^reading both. ^ » ' 

, The establishment of transfer criteria. was the district's attempt to 
establish threshold leveTcriteHa , According to Cummins (1979)^, threshold 

■ -..V ^ • ■ .■ ■ • ■ '■ ^ . ^ • 

l^vel is the level which must be attained in a language in order to profit 

■• ■ ' * - . ■ 

from instruction in \hat language. Cumniins suggests that the development 

i ^ r - ■ • " ^ - 

of second language competence is a function of the level of the child's 
first language competence. p^This implie that since competence in the second 

"^Cumrnins, J. Un^istic interdependence and the edu^^ development 
of bilingual children. Review of Educational Research , 49 (2), 1979, 222- 

■ 251.^. ; ■ - ' . •••• " • • ' ' ~^ ~ ■ ' ■ 
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language depends on the leve? of competence in 'the first language, .attain- 
ment of the threshold level in the first language-must be "ensured.' " In a 
number of studiGS--the Finnish in ^Sweden (Skutnabb-Kangas & fbukomaa, 1976)*^; 
Frankophone minority groups in Manitoba (Hubert et al., 1976) and Alberta 
(Cumjiins, 1979) , and Navajo children in Rock Point , (Rossi er & 'Farella, 
1976)^"initial teaching in the mother tongue" plus second language classes 
has led to -higher levels of linguistic perfor^nance in bd^h the first and 
second language relative to those students receiving initial instruction ^ 
only in the second language. 

The ,di strict 's plan-called for the establishment of threshold levels, 
in both Spanish and English. .Literacy in ^Spanish was the program developers' 
threshold level to be attained in Spanish. The Englisli language threshold 
level was the attainment of a level five on the English pprtion of the Oral 
Language Dominance Measure or the Oral Language Proficiency Measure . 
Establishing a definition for literacy was a complex' process. After numerous 
attempts, the district's personnel settled on an approach which calls for 
the classroom teacher to have the final say. Teachers are asked to assess 
mastery of a number of language arts and reading skills in the following 
areas: phonetic analysis, word analysis, structural analysis, comprehension 

Skutnabb-Kangas, T. , & Toukomaa, P. Teaching migrant chi Idren's mother 
tongue and learriiag the language of the host country in the context of the 
sociocultural situation of the migrant family . Helsinki: The Finnish 
National Commission for UNESCO, 1976. 

3 

Hebert, R. et al . Rendement acadgmique et langue d'enseignement chez 
les el&yes franco-mani tobains . Saint Boniface, Manitoba: Centre de recherches 
du College Uni versitaire de Saint-Boniface, X976. 

5 - 
Cummins, Linguistic interciepend^nce. . 

• « 5 '•' ^ ' • • ' 

Rossier, P., & Farella, M.^ Bilingual education at Rock Point - some 

early results. TESOL Quarterly , 10, 1976, 379-388. 
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and expression, writing and composition, and study habits. These skills 
were identified and selected by teachers of reading in Spanish and represent 
the minimum set of skills necessary for literacy. ^ ' 

3. Availability of Resources and Appropriate Materials 

When the district developed its Comprehensive Educational Plan 
there was little or no support available for its efforts in areas which are 
essential for the implementation of a new curriculum. There was no bilin- 
gyal teacher preparation program available at the local university^ There 
were no state-provided or recommen^d language proficiency assessment instru- 
ments. There were no state-provided or recommended curriculum materials. 
Consequently, the first task facing district personnel was the acquisition 
of those fiscal resources which would make possible the mpbilizatioil of -g^;, 
human resources to carry out all the tasks implied by .the scarcity of 
resources stated previously. 

First, the district began the planned reallocation of Minimum Founda- 
tion Funds to assure staffing and(r^lenishment of instructional materials 
(the plan called for the cost of . the development of materials to be borne 
by external funds to be garnered). Secondly, the district began the search 
for external funds. Since 1972, the district has successfully compete for 
a variety of federal funds. The funds were used to develop or iicquire the 
necessary staff development components, assessment materials, instructional 
materials, and evaluation materials. A summary of those funds acquired and 
their use follows: 

1 a. Project TREND funds (which continued to be available for thfee 

years after the completion of the needs assessment and program 
planning phase) were used to develop and carry out the staff 
development activities required for the effort. 

b. Emergency School Aid Acb (Basic and' Bi lingual ) funds were 

successfully competed for continuously from 1973 through 1978. 
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These were used to employ teachers as staff trainers and 
and curriculum developers under the direction of district 
supervisory personnel. These funds were used to evaluate 
available curricular materials 'and thus minimize the subject 
areas for which developrjent activities were requi red. >The 
funds were, used in the development of ^ the first version rff 
the Oral Language' Dominance Measure ; The instructioriaT pror 
gram was served by the use of these funds to acquire materials 
for use in thiB classroom the fifrst year of implementation in 
any school and in any grade level * Finally, these funds were 
used to employ bilingual teacher aides.'for the first two 
years the program was implemented. ' ' 

ESEA Title IV-C funds were used for the development activities 
which produced the Oral Language Proficiency Measure .* 

ESEA Title I funds have been used to provide teachers, 
instructional materials, and evaluation materials for the 
supplementary programs which were develope^d and implemented 
in support of the new bilingual curriculum'. - 

ESEA Title VII funds were used to provide staff development 
activities and instructional materials development for the 
district's program in grades 4-6. this has traditionally 
been the district's smallest grant. 

Stfeite Bilingual funds were used to provide instructional 
materials, some staff development support, and evaluation 
materials . 

State Compensatory Education funds have been used to provide 
staff and instructional materials sufJport for the English-as- 
ar Second Language qomponents in grades 4-8. 

The passage of Senate Bill 121 by' the 63rd Legislature asstired the 
district of state support for its bilingual education efforts and promised 
to increase that support in vital areas, such as the provision of state- 
supported textbooks and the development of bilingual and ESL teacher prepara- 
tion programs In Texa^ universities. 

4. Information About Program Evaluation and Student Outcomes 
a., Freguency and Type of Program Evaluation 
Because' all the inipiernentation efforts were supported' by federal 
funds, each year's implemental^^On activities have been accompanied by pre- 
and posttesting. The tiestinglhas involved languag)? prof^l^ncy assessment, 



c, 
d. 

e. 

f. 

g. 



criterion- referenced testing and achievement testing. Not only has' the 

district's basic instructional program been subjected to such scrutiny, 

'but 9lso all the supplementary instructional' programs . Given the nature 

of the district's program, there have been no traditional control .groups 

a^ain^st which to measure the success of current efforts. Instead, the 

yearly .testing allows district personnel to compare the performance of its 

Students across time and supposed -cumulative impact of the various programs 

for wh.ich students have been targeted. ^ 

b. Extent to Which Program Evaluations *are Used to Modify the 
. ' ^ Program Design and Kinds of 'Modifications Made 

, ^The various evaluation results are Shared with program clevelopers 

ansi staff trainersJi.^T^hese have been used to make curricular changes and;as 

indicators of .areas**w|ich require strengthening. This has been true pri- 

maril^ of critferion-iS^erenced testing. Norm- reference achievement' testing 

f^.haslbeen Mped for^oth overall program evaluation and continuous ^bpdates of 



' 'Vhas^^been tflsed ror^ 

neelds assessment. The number and percenta|fe of under- 

^>;;^yVchievers^ by/school a^d grade level is. compiled and used to determine the 

number a,nd |34|^!.p.f ^supplementary teaching staff which each school is eligible 

|vwi|[^-^ ir^cje from each funding source. 

.Leri^gth of Stay of Students in Bilingual Education Programs 
" 4/or Duration of Special Language Assistance/Instruction 

of stay, of students in bilirigual education is a minimum 

'design, i.e., students receive instruction in both Ian- 

' • gqagei Irhf oughout their elementary school career. The usual time a student 

I requires to meet the transfer criteria and be helped to transfer his reading 

■ r : ^ ^ . ■ ^ ' . \ ' 

skills from Spanish to English is three yearsw The results of language pro- 
ficiency testing show that in most of the Priority I schools (which have 
better than 60% Spanish dominant students in grade one) better than 85% of 
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the students have become bilingual and have begun to transfer their reading 

skills to English by the start of grade three. This does not mean that the 

district does not continue to have Spanish domiinant students in grades four 

and and, above. Some students transfer in grade four and still others i^n 

subsequent grades. This latter group, however, mostly consists of those 

who are new students to our schools from other countries, primarily Mexico, 

The supplementary programs described previously are available throughout the 

grade levels because students needing the ^servides they offer may be found 

in all grades, • 

d. Match Between Services as Administratively Described and 
Actually Delivered Within Schools and Classrot " 
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The match between services as administratively descTibed--diid 
actually delivered within schools and classrooms Jhas been assured not only 
by district monitoring, but also by the yearly monitoring of district 
activities by the Office for Civil Ri^Jb. the'appropriate federal program, 
officers from either the Dallas Regional Office of HEW or Washington, and/or 
the Texas Education Agency, Additionally, the district has participated in 
a few national studies and an even greater number of local ^s^udies30nd4Jcted 
by university students. All these haye provided the district with ample 
evidence that the program has been by and large implemented as designed. 
Where there have been problems, action has been taken as promptly as possible 
to effect corrective action, 

e. Student Academic Achievement in Reading, Language, ^nd Math 
The El Paso School District uses a variety of measures to document/ 
and report student achievement data. For the purpose of this study, the 
results of the California Achievement Test (CAT) are the most appropriate 
for the discussion of academic student achievement. The CAT is presently, 
administered in both the fall arxd spring in grades 4, 6, 8, and 10, only, 
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Summary statistics are reported by grade level within schools and across 
schools. Unfortunately, they are not broken .down by categories of students 
(e.g. , Title I, Spanish dominant, bilingual; transfer, Eng'lish dominant, 
bilingual) nor by students who have undeffgone particular programmatic treat- 
ments. However, as can be seen in Figure 3, El Paso students in grades 4, 
and 6 in 1981 were performing below the national median in Reading and 
Language and near the national median in Math, ^grades 8 and 10 they are 
near the national median in all tht^e areas. Suiranary statistics over the 
past five years show steady progress tpward the national median in grades 4, 
4, and 8 in Reading, Langi^age, and Math; only slight gains have been made in 
these- areas by 10th grade students (see Figures > and 5). 

Data from the 1982 (Spring) administration of the CAT in schools 
selected for the study are shown in Table 13. These include median scores 
in Reading, Language, and Math for 4th and 6th grade student" 'n those 
schools, The table also includes information on tlu- h«-' -^9^ u. students, 
in thcbe sch.. . who are receiving ESL, bilingual, and Title I services./ 
Both' Title I and non-Title I schools are included. When^ considering student 
performance in these schools, it is important to remember that Title I 
schools have a large number of low income youngsters and that students 
selected for Title I services are by definition performing below grade level. 
It is also important to point out that the median scores presented in this 
table are for all students in a particular grade level and not those of NES/ 
LES students exclusively. In examining the information presented in Table 13, 
it is not surprising to find that students in non-Title I schools are out- 
performing those in Title I schools in Reading and in Language. This finding 
is expected, given the nature of the student population served in these 
schools. Similarly, non-Title I schools have a small percentage of students 
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A comparison of the median district percentiles with the median national percentiles of student 
performance on the Cal i f orni a 'Achi evement Test (1981) In the El Paso Jli4eperv<|nt Schodl District. 
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*TABLE 13 

Distribution of Scores on the California Achievement Test la Selected 
Schools In the'EI Paso Independent School District In the Spring of 1982 
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who are;in need of bilingual education^and/pr English-as-a^Second-Langua'ge 
■ * V " *' ' » '* ' ' ' » * V • 

instraotion. In Wath, ?tudents in 'both Title I and non-Title I schools are 

perfonning it above this hationa.1 median; " ' ' 

' ' ' • ' »■ ' . * . 

When comparing s^tudent, performance ih 'the Title I schoolsMn the study 

i ^ 'With, district nQ'rms/on^((|Ks that these students are performing^ in general 

•;at abo'ut the district median; they are, however, somewhat below the national 

' 

median, particularly irv Reading and Language. Of the three non-Title I 
^ schools in the- sHiudy/all are at or above the district median in Reading, 
Lariguage, and Math, and iM:0^W5yQ the rjational median as well. One of 

^^^^ ' "'Vv^ 

the schools; ;i<s beloi^;^ na1ii^^ in Reading and Language, with math 

scores .comparinfl^fa§!?;w^^ school population*ationwide. 

> Iri' nummary, studi^t acfrl-e^ment in tWs heavily-impacted Spanish- 
speaking arpa, while r^ot at^'e: national medi&n at this point in time, is 
showing steady progres's^otow^r^i'^that goal. School district officials 
attribute mucE oi^;«^^,)3pW^ differential and appropriate programmatic 

f treatment of thevr^^SSig^^^^^ categories. ^ - 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

y 

The New Mexico public school system serves one of the largest popula- 
tions of minority group children of any state in the nation, with a 
substantial number of limited English^roficiency . Ten years ago; 40.8% were 
of Spanish surname; 2.2% were Black; and 7.5%. were American Indian. Only ' 
six years later the percentage of Amer^an Indian children in the public 
schools of New Mexico had risen to 15.2%^^ with a large number of them en- 
rolled in certain school districts. " v 

The largest group of Indians currently residing in New Mexico is the 
Navajo tribe. After years of fighting and mistreatment by the wtvite man ^ 
during the frontier era, these people were made military prisoners and in- 
terned at Fort Sumter in eastern New Mexico for a period of years. Survivors 
were allowed to return to the reservation under terms of a treaty concluded 
in 1868. rft is froirt this gfoup, and the few who managed to elude capture and 
remain fn the reservation apa, that the pi^ent Navajo nation has developed. 
Most of the Navajo Indians today live in the mountainous area encompassing 
northeastern Arizona and northwestern New Mexico and much of Navajo legend 
centers. arbund sacred mountains and different wildlife living in the area. 
Because of these legends and the feeling of a strong unified bond with nature, 
.the Navajos have come to love their land dearly. 

^ ■ 

Even today," many of the Navajos are sheepherders, and status in the^ 
community depends .to a large extent upon the number of sheejj that an individ- 
ual owns. Ldcal medicine men still hold much respect in Navajo communities / 
and licensed physicians in this isolated area are scarce. * . v 

./ But making, a living as a Navajo in today's world is a difficult under- -^^ 
taking. It U estimated that more than 60% of the Indian population livingyij^ 



on the- reservation are ^unemployed, with a substantial number of the remainder, 
being underemployed. Thus, in order to ^irvive, the Navajo reservation re- 
ceives a large chunk of federal money each* year, much of it com'ing from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. This money::^s?^arge ted for a variety of purposes. 
For example, it provides aid to indigent families,, offers free school liinch 
programs, and prbvwles operating funds for day schools as well as' boarding ^ 
schools. ' 

Whereas public schools are by far the most corrroon -source of education 
fo^ children in the United States, t^jere are a total of four main types of 
schools that serve children who, reside on or near the Navajo reservation: 

(a) BIA schools^ (b) contract schools; (6) 'public schools; and (d) private 

■ ■ ^ ■ 

church schools. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) supports both day school^ 
and boarding schools, with the money being channeled through a Navajo educa- 
tion agency. Funds for contract schools also come from the BIA under the 
provision of self-determination; school officials have the responsibility to 
^'nsHrf^t4^at— the^srhooTsi-apeFat4^n^H><^T practice are cons isleat^th^^ 

a written tontract which is negotiated through the BIA. Both public and 
private schools serve the reservation as well. Many of the private schools 
are church operated and have been^in operation for many years. Parents have 
considerable flexibility in deciding whether their children should attend a 
BIA school, contract school, public or private 'school, and although families 
on the reservation are very stable in residential mobility, it is not un- . 
cornnon for children to transfer l?aclc and forth from one school to anotfter. 

The focus of this study is on two schools serving Navajo children who 
reside on or near the reservation. One of thes6 schools is a BIA-operated 
o boarding school while the other^is a contract day school. A detailed 

descriptioil of each of these schools is presented below. 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ ( 
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I. DEMOGRAPHIC DATA AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF PRESENT PROGRAM^ 

A. Description of the Region and Population $e^ved by the School, - School #1 

School #1 is located in the northwestern section of New l^xico irt an 
isolated rural area accessible bnly by dirt Two Navajo chapters are 

served by 'the school / The nearest town is 12 tntTi^s' over a mountain passer 
while the nearest city is 35 miles away. The school services a 125.square 
mile area, and the school's veteran bus driver transports 88 children to and 
from school on 93 miles of bus route, mostly on unpaved roads. Many of these 
roads become totally impassable at certain times of the year because of rain 
or melting snow. Approximately 23 children are driven to the school each day 
by their parents, with six children of staff members living on the school 
compound. 

The school sits on reservation land in an area often referr^ to as the 
"chedkerboard" area because of the existence of privately-owned, publicly-^ 
owned, and Indian land all within the- same geographical area. It is possible 
to drive only 10 miles or so and pass through all of these types of land. 
The reasons for the "checkerboard" area are complex and have a definite link 
to the history of the reservation, how it was created and how the land was 
partitioned many years ago. Many of the Navajo people own the land on which 
their homes were buiTt; howevei^, in past years it has been illegal to sell * 
any of this Indian land outright, although it could be traded for other types 
ofOand. Only very recently has it been possible for the Indians to sell 
their land,- if they desire, and it is unclear what effect this may have on 
the future of the reservation, especially 'since numerous companies could 
benefit greatly from the nat^f.al resources in the area. 

One of the main probleTris of living in this isolated rural area is the 

lack of jobs. Except for a trading post with gasoline pumps which is owned 
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by an elderly Mormon couple, no other businesses are within about a 15-mile 
radius from the school. The only other nonresidential building near the 
school is a smaT||Christian church which serves the community. Consequently, 
most of the Navajo adults in, the area are either unemployed or are sheep- 
herders or weavers, silversmiths, or si^milar craftsmen. In the past, there ' 
was also a substantial number of residents employed in nearby mines or in 
the closest city which is referred to as the "Uranium Capital of the World." 
Today many of the .mines are closed down, and there arg fewer opportunities • 
of obtaining a job. ^ ' ^ ■ 

In spite of the lack of job opportu(1^?;ies, the Navajo population on the 
reservation has remained surprisingly ^stable for many years, with the vast 
majority of adult residents having beenborn'in the area. Although many of 
the Navajo people of the community are of a very low socioeconomic status 
and depend upon the federal government for economic aid, they are proud of 
their Indian heritage and feel a strong love for their land. The Navajo 
language is still the dominant language used in the home, and many of the 
adults speak little or no English and have had little or no formal education. 
Much of the reason foriack of education among older Navajos st^pis from the 
isolation of their life style and housing patterns. Roads were primitive. 
School buses were nonexistent, and it was a real hardship for Navajo families 

.9 • ■ 

to transport their own children to and from school. Most schools were board- 
ing programs, and the children were separated from their families for months, 
or even years, once enrolled, and many families resisted this disruption in 
traditional family life. ^ Now, however, parents have more opttons concerning 
both where and how to send their children to school. When parents were in- 
terviewed earlier this year many of them stated that they wanted. their 
children to be able to become speakers of both the English and Navajo 
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languages; thus they are concerned about the quality of 'education for their 
children. * _ 

B. Historical Account of Past Instructional Practices 

School #1 has been serving the two Navajo communities in the area 
since at least the mid-1960s, at which time it was being operated directly 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). However, it was serving chil- 
dren in kindergarten through grad6 3 Only, while the school currently serves 
children through grade 6. With increasing competition from other schools in 
the region, enrollment gradually diminished until there were only 32 students 
in 1971-72. ^ • 

The decision of the BIA to close this school caused many members of the 
community much dismay. Rather than close the school, community support re- 
sulted in the school receiving "contract"* status. Under this arrangement, 
a local school baard was formed which consiste.d entirely of Navajo tribal 
members from the two local chapters. Beginning with the 1972-1973 school 
year, the school board took control of the school under the Johnson O^Malley 
and Bery' Indian Acts, and continued this control with the passage of the 
Indian Self Determination and Educational Assistance Act in 1975. The 
school's contract still had to be authorized by the BIA, but the local com- 
munity now had acquired considerable control over the directions that the 
school's policy and practice should take. 

1. Funding 

One administrator who was hired by the school board in 1972 has 
been very active over the years in acquiring base and supplementary funding 
for the school; he is currently employed as the Director of Special Projects. 

Depending upon the amount and types of funds received, the staffing patterns 

V - . 

have changed somewhat at the school during the last ten years. 



Initially, funds were acquired in 1974-75 for a Title VII curriculum . 
'development planning grant, and the next year a three-year grant was obtained 
through Title IV-A to hire specialized curriculum resource people to work 
>/i.th the teachers. From individual interviews conducted with several of the 
school personnel, it seems that during this period of time an enphasis was 
placed on hiring individual specialists to help teachers with their planning 
of curriculum. During the past six years, however, this personnel -based 
approach gradually has changed to an emphasis on the active development of 
innovative curriculum. A separate curriculum department with Writers and 
artists has been developing culturally-relevant materials in both "the Navajo 
and English languages. 

An additional soOrce of funds for the past ten years has come from 
Title I, These funds have been used mainly to hire Title I. reading and math 
teachers who work with low income students who are having difficulty pro- 
gressing in their readying skills at the intermediate to upper grade levels. 
Unlike most schools with bilingual programs, except for a one-year planning 

grant, there has been almost no support at the federal level from ESEA 

■ % 

Title VII. A summary of funding sources that have been utili^ by the ^ 
school is, shown in Table 14. 

2. ^ Instructional Model " 



Previous to becoming a contract schj^ in 1972, the instruction 
provided to children was virtually all in English. With the new administra- 
tors and SQhool board members, however, a bilingual emphasis was proposed. 
Specialists were hired to teach Navajo literacy, Navajo culture and Anglo 
culture, and the school board encouraged the hiriag of more local people 
from the community. ' - 
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• - Table 14 r 

Major Sources of Funding During the Past Ten Years for School #1 



1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76' 1W6-77 19^7-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



' Title I . ^ 4 

Reading Specialists * 

Title VII 
Planning grant 

title IVA 
Personnel Based 
Curriculum Resource People 

Title IVB 

English Language Department 
^ Demonstration Service, 



Title IVA 
Planning- grant 
Curriculum Development ^ 

Title IVB' 

English Language Development 
Curriculum Deve;lopment 

^Title^IVA 
Navajo Cultural And 
Literacy^ Curriculum 
Development 
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During the first year as a cgntract school an audiblingual approach' 
*#as pilot tested at the school to teach English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
in grades However, the use of this approach required the children to 

engage in much drill and oral repetition which tended to inhibit them, ■ 
embarrass them or make them ashamed whenever they made any mistakes. Many 
people felt that-this approach was rtot working, and Mri fact, was a violation 
of Navajo cultural norms. Consequently, this approach was dropped in 197^, 
and the current instructional model was begun. A description of this model 
is presented in the next sec€fon of this report. 

Regarding the grouping of students, there were three different approached 

that have been attempted. Beginning in about 1972 and lasting for three 

years ,^ the local school board sought to keep the "graduating" class as part 

of the student body, by adding a new grade each year, despite the lack of 

♦ 

additional classrooms for these new groups. In order to accommodate the 
additional grades, ^11 classrooms were "semi -open" whereby two successive 
grades would share a classroom and children were free to work at learning 
centers and to move around the room with much flexibility|^ This arrangement 
did not work out very well; the children had much difficulty learning self- 
discipline. Readily available materials were misused and sometimes des- 
troyed. Moreover, both grade groups tended to achieve at the same level • 
Therefore, a modified approach was implemented in which more heterogeneous' 
groups of children would be assigned to the same classrooms. For example, 
it was decided that in order to Serve as posltfvG peer models, 4th graders 
would be assigned to classes with 2nd graders and 5th graders would be 
assigned to classes with 3rd graders. Unfortunately, .this approach was also 
less than effective. Teaphers became exhalysted trying to manage their classes, 
and coordination was a problem. Thus, a third approach was a^^empted which 
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is stm in use today. A means was found, using discretionary grant funds, 
^to lease additional classroom space, and to develop additional space in an 
oytbuilding for" kindergarten use,' so that by 1975/ each grade group could 
again have a classroom of its own. Each grade was assigned at least one 
Navajo speaker, and one Anglo teacher full time in the classroom. Although 
Ihe physical arrangement of the classes was not totally "open," children were 
instructed in small groups so jas to receive the optimal amount of individual 
attention, and they were allowed some flexibility of movement. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF CURRENT INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES ^: . 

Currently, School #1 continues to implement an instructional program 
which school personnel feel^is very appropriate to the needs of the children 
0^ the community, virtually all of whom com from homes where the dominant 
language is Navajo.* ^ ^ ^ 

A, Components of Student Services , . ^ 

The comprehensive educational prpgram addresses four key student needs: 
academic, social, emotional, and physical. The academic needs are met in the 
following instructional artfas: English Language Arts; Navajo Language Arts; 
Navajo Cultural Studies; General Mathematics; General Science and Ecology; 
General Social Studies, Career, and Health Education; Music Art and Art 
Careers; and Compensatory Instruction for the<= academically deficient and the 
^ Gifted and Talented. As sumnar/ized in the most recent Title IV proposal sub- 
mitted by the school board: 

c 

Instruction in each of these areas is bilingual in the early grades, 
making a transition from Navajo as the principal* means of instruction, 
to English as the principal medium of Instruction in all areas except 
Navajo Language Arts & Culture, atthe third grade level. Literacy 
Instruction is bili.terary throughout the program, with_ initial instruc- 
tion in the student's native language (Navajo for all but a very small 
minority), and introduction of English literacy as soon after initial / 
success in Navajo literacy & English comprehension skills permit. 
Navajo literacy skills are taught with full emphasis up to thg end of 
second gra^de, and taught on a maintenance basis from third grade up. 
Social studies instruction, is bicultural, with additignal resources 
devoted to the development of community-based cultural content for the 
Navajo cultural instruction, beginning with a general outline of, objec- 
tives from anthropological and university sources. ^ 

The social needs of the students are partiall/met by the academic 

services provided (particularly, the Navajo cuHural instruction)', and these X. 

are supplemented try human relations training and the discipline procedures 

of the school. The emotional needs of the students are servedoWith counseling 
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services, helping students to deal with both ho* and schooPbehavioral 
problems, as well' as decisions about future edOcational plans. The physical 
needs are^served with.a developing pjjys.ical and health education program, 
with direct student health monitorifig, and transportation to medical ser- 
vices 'as needed. Also, food services are provided (two meals a day plus a 
late afternoon snack) as well as clothing th rough ^^idmini strati on of the 
Tribal supplemental clothing program. J 
1. Planned Methodology for Oral English Instruction , 

Oral English instruction in grades K-2 is taught by native speakers of t 
English through activities planned around settings in which both the student 
and instructor have a need to communicate with each other (thus, drill and 
repetition are to be minimized). In the Navajo culture, attempts to perforjn 
in front of others before one is able to produce an acceptable t^roduct , are 
regarded as invitatipns to shame and rfdicule, especially if one's perfor- 
mance is judged inadequate by its being commented njpon or corrected by a 
better performance by someone else. Thus, the primary concern in these 
early English instructional communicative exchanges is with the transmission 
and comprehension of meaning, and not with the correctness of the form of / 
the exchange. In kindergarten, instructors are allowed to accept and use 
non-verbaV means of making meanings cTear. However, they are not to respond 
to or express any meanings transmitted through Navajo' or through a Navajo 
Interpreter (except in cases of true emergency). At grades one and above,^ 
these non-verbal communication means are phased out, and students are expected 
to rely on English verbal communication, with the same constraints imposed 
on Navajo exchanges as in kindergarten. * 

The activities found amenable to this methodology (derived from the 
work conducted under the three-year Demonstration Project) arqTas follows: 




a. , Unfocused Modeling of English in a Two-Way Conrfiuaicative Context 
In sftyations bf( tnis type, the comnunicati ve functions of English 

'tt^ge are stressed. The gOal is to develop communicative exchanges parallel 
to^^dse between native English-speaking family membersV Thus, a key element 
is that* the instructor become a value^fj:ompanion to each student, and that 
the activities chosOT as a setting for this interaction be interesting to 
the student and involve 'two-way communication. 

b . Focused Modeling of English in ja TWO-Way Communicative Context 
In this context, the goal is the modeling of specific English 

forms, and/or structures (which have previousl^j been identified as 
problematic foV'^ung Navajo speakers acquiring English as a second language). 
Here, tha instructor is to initiate exchanges which focus on those" aspects 
of ^^reality^rked by'the problematic English items, and to model these target 
forms during •the activity. Comprehension, rather than cor^^ct production, 
of the targeted forms is of paramount importance^ for these activities- 

c. Focused Elicitation Activities in a Two-Way Communicative Context 
Activities of this type are designed to enhance student oral 

produGtior^f sped1*"f?iNc English usages, forms, and/or structures by involving 
the student in the repetition of patterned* responses to playful stimuli from^^[ 
the instructor. Certain rote-repetition activities, such as songs, verses, 
chants, rhymes, and choral games are included as a means of practice in oral 
production. Additional games^are used whiphrrequire sjiudents to generate / 
own" English communications. As the ^fciidents' English literacy^ ski U^^- 
advance ^*^loze techniques are to be introduced for eliciting student 
writing of the particular English forms. 

d. Corrective. Modeling of English in a Two-Way Communicative Context 

This activity set will build on the activities defined in (b) 

above by using the, same material set^ employed there, but in a different- 
. . . <^ • 
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context; flere, for. 'ihose students who have continued difficulty with cenain 
Ertglish forms, such items will be. subjected ^o analysis rather than simply 
model fng correct usage. : 

. 6; CogriltiVe Foundation Experiences tri a Native-Language Setting 

This' activity set is des^igned to aid the comprehension arid produc- 
tion of specific English usages whene^er^^re is reason to believe that 
there is a cognitive interference reflected by differences in the Navajo 
and English languages (e.g.', 4;ense\distinctioris,. possessive, gender)". Such 
activities will be used to provide the-^cognitive foundation experie^nces 
^related to the English usage prior to its actual inti^oduction. 
2. Planned Methodology for English Literacy Instruction 

The rrjethodolbgy reqogjnizes an interaction between the development of 
English literacy skills and the development of English oral production 
skills, and attempts to take advjantage of this relationship in the follow- 
ing ways'. Initial reading , experiences are; presented to the student in. the 
native language and are developed ir\ both writing aad reading using "language 
experience" and -"key word" methods. The. native Nava jo-speaking studentvis 
encouraged to' develop functional reading Skills ip Navajo while developing- 
English comprehension skills. As the latter <levelop, written English of 
forms^now comprehensibly to the sttfdent are introduced and used in studept 
written composition work. Formal reading instruction using novel materials 
is begun in English for Navajo speakers once the, student has demonstrated 
in Navajo literacy the knowledge that reading is a process of getting mean- 
ing from written sound-related^ symbols. Initially, the major .emphasis had 
been with the writing and reading of one's own writings but with curriculum 
materials developed (under the Demonstration Project) time is now. nearly 
equally divided between these activities and. formal methods of fnstruct^bn. 
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3, Instructional Time Allocations in English and Navajo 

* In grades:K-2, instrj^tion is bilingual in rdfading, mathematics,' 
music, science, and social studies with half the instruction in Navajo (by- 
V certified^ bilingual teachers.) and^halfip English (by native English-speaking 
aides); Only content dealing with basic concepts is given in both languages, 
with all other specific content Independent (but coordinated) across the two ^ 
languages (e.g., no direct translation between languages of identical non- 

. basic material is provided). In grades 3-6, all instruction is in English 
(by certified "teachers, none of whom use Navajo as a language in the class- 
room) with Navajo Culture and Language (including reading and writing) .taught 

by .native Navajo-speaking aides for 60-90 mi nates per day.. 

"\ ■ 

4. Classroom Staffing [ 

Tfre School #1 classroom staffing plan reflects the major emphasis 
placed on Navajo instruction in grades K-2 and the shift to English instruc- 
tion in grades 3-6. All grade levels, however, have at least one Navajo 
and one Anglo teacher or teacher aide working with the chlTt^ren. 

All of the Navajo aides currently participate in the Navajo Teacher 
Traini-jrig Program, a joint effort conducted in conjunction with the University 
of New Mexico at Albuquerque. Professors from the Albuquerque campus travel 
to the town near the school (about 130 miles from Albuquerque and about. 11 
miles from the school) to hold classes on one day per week throughout a 
semester." All participating Navajo aides are allowed leav6 of absence for 
the day to attend the training program classes. 

Additional instructional staffing includes an English language arts 
instructor,' a Title I mathematics Instructor, a Title,! reading teacher and 
a special education teacher. The school currently is doing its best to con-' 
vince the BIA to' accept the •special education teacher as par^t • of the school "s 
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staff, but it has run into problems. Unfortunately;, the BIA does not approve 
of this teacher bfecaiise she is not certified; however, certified Navajo 
special education teachers are extremely scarce, and no one could be found to 
fill the position. Even3 more serious problem occurred this year when a 
blind student enrolled at the school, and no one had the specialized train- 
ing to deal ^with his Special n;nstructiona.l needs. Fortunately, this type of 
situation does not occur frequently. ^ it 

5. Administrative Personnel 

Besides the.. teachers , specialists, and teacher aides, there are a 
number of administrators at the school, all of whom were hired by the school 
board. The principal's role is that of instructional .leader and implementor, 

and he is supposed to work directly with the teachers. The Director of ^ 

. <K ■ ■ 

Special Projects, on the other hand, spends much t4me with internal evalua- 
tions of the school and needs assessments. -He is also responsible for 
seeing that grant proposals get submitted, and conducts contract negotia- 
tions. The curriculum coordinator is re^sponsib^ for supervising a group 
of artists and writers who create culturally-appropriite materials, in 
English and Navajo, for the teachers to use. Other administrators at the 
school include the director of the school and the business manager. These 
individuals form the core of the administrative structure, and they meet ^ 
regularly at staff meetings to discuss strategies for the school. 

6 . , Entry/Exit Criteria of the Bilingual Program 

The concepts of entry and exit are not viewed in the same way as they - 
are in other bilingual programs for several reasons. First, since no ESEA 
Title VII funds are being used by the school, repprting of how entry and 
e)iit into the bilingual program are^ handled is not required'. ^Consequently, 
children do not ha^ve to be given a language- test upon entry into the program. 



nor do they have to achieve a specified minimum score on a standardized ^ 
achievement test in order; to exit from the program. ^Moreover, no physical 
separation exists between the bilingual and regular programs, and since 
each classroom has a bilingual teacher or- aide, even the Anglos are exposed 
to instruction in Navajo. Thus, in this case, the bilingual program is also 
the regular program, and exiting from the program, would be equivalent to 
exiting from the school. ' . 

It should be noted, however, that the school does have an informal 
system of assessing the language dominance of students when they first are. 
enrolled in the schbol . Parents complete a form in which they are to rate 
their children's language dominance as being monolingual in Navajo or Englisl*^ 
dominant in one or the other of the two languages or equally skilled in 
using both. In addition, a staff member from the curriculum department 
periodically administers a test to all, children at different grade levels 
to assess knowledge /Of basic concepts and vocabulary words in the Navajx) 
language. 

7. Teacher's and Administrators' Perceptions of the School and Its Bilingual 
Program "* . 

The vast majority of teachers as well as several administrators were 

interviewed to determine their perceptions toward a variety 'of factors rer 

lated to the school. .Some of the most interesting results dealt with 

questions concerniag-tbe4i^^oaXsJoi:^-Jj5e-.b — U~ 

■i . ■ 

flexibi] ity allowed in carrying out the adopted model of instruction, the 

availability of appropriate instructiona dt6rials and the match between 

services^ as administratively described and actually delivered fn the school 

,and classroom.^ ' , - 

a. Goals for the bilingual program . A total of 10, Navajo and Anglo 

teachers- and teacher aides were asked to explain the nature of the goals 



that th6y have for the school's children and the bilingual program; several 
administrators also were asked about their goals for the program. No one 
spoke out against bilingual education as a concept, although several ques- 
tioned its real value. Most of the teachers seemec| to support the idea of 
the children being instructed in Navajo literacy. However, one teacher 
suggested that the children have not been learning enough concepts and 
skills in either language and that more intensive instruction should.be 
carried out in the earlier grades. Other teachers stressed the peed for 
more oral language development in English so that the children would be 
better al^le to communicate with others. As might be expected, the bilingual 
Navajo teachers and aides particularly stressed the ne^ for the children 
to be able to '^peak, read, and write in Navajo and English equally well. 
Most, of them^ also emphasized that the development of biculturalism is an 
important secondary goal. 

The goals of the school staff ^re congruent with the bilingual in- 
structional practices ot le school and with the goals of one of the main 
administrator, r .xpressed his goal by saying that "each child should 
learn to speak and read both English arid Navajo to become bi literate, co- 
ordinate bilinguals. TheV should also acquire more than just 'school " 
English." 

b. Extent of platitude permitted in carrying out the instructional 
model. Most tefachers and aides reported that they are'gi ven much flexibility 
in carrying ou" "he' - daily classroom instruc^tion except for having to teach 
certain objecx: I ves provided by the curriculum center. The school staff was^ 
divided concerning the utility of these objectives. Several teachers said 
that they are very appropriate and helpful, and should be used by all 
teachers. Several others, however, resented the fact that they were being 



forced to use objectives which they did not feel were appropriate. One 
teacher also said that^ the, objectives are appropriate but that it 'is dif- 
iFicult to know how to teach so that^the children can'master them. - 

This^ school provides much flexibility for Navajo teachers and aides who 
are working tow2^d certif4 cation as teachers. Every Thursday they are ■ 
allowed to travel to the nearby town where they attend classes accredited 
by the University of New Mexrico at. Albuquerque. ^ As the Director . of Federal 
Programs, point but, these classes promote the training of community people, 
and therefore will better prepare the school for future institutionalization 
of its bilingual program. ^ - ' 

c. Availability of appropriate materials . Regarding the appropriate- 
ness of the materials used to teach the curriculuiti, school staff give vdry ing 
opinions. In the case, of materials in the Navajo language, a core of artists 
and writers were hired within the last several years specifically to develop 
these materials. Whether or not teachers like the materials, the school 
nonetheless has been able to use them for all grade levelsv and before they 
were developed there were very Vew Navajo materials available at the School. 
SeveV-al teafchers praised the materials. as being appropriate for the children, 
but several others said that they were, only appropriate for, some of the chil- 
dren. The most cormion view was that the materials were appropriate and 
appVeciated'but that there was still a need for the development of additional 
materials. . Several teachers stressed that they have to spend entirely too 
much time in prepairing their own teacher-made materials because the adminis- 
tration will not order any books for them, perhaps because of a lack of funds 
this is true for English as well as Navajo materials. Budget constraints 
and isolation, also hamper them in other ways;^for instance, there are never 
enough ^supplies and the xerox machine often breaks down for extended periods 
of time. 
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d. Match betweerr services as administratively described and actually' ' 
delivered' in the school and classroom . In general, the vast majority of 
' • teachers believe that there is a very good match between what administrators 
would like for teachers to do and what actually is implemented in theiclass- 
. . rpom. - It seems that most peirple'at .the schooT are working toward the same 

. basic~^goals. Nonetheless, several "teachers suggested that the school admin- 
. ^ ' i§trators are too isolated from the classroom.and do not really know what 
goes on. Another teacher felt ^that more communication should take place 
among sojhool personnel and that more Workshops and inservioe programs should 
be made available for teachers. Budget constraints also were noted as 
limiting the teacher's instructional role. For'example, one teacher said 
that the lack of available materials and equipmervt^^ch as tape recorders, 
television sets, ma:}- affect the quality of the instruction that the children 
" recei ve. 

When administrators were asked to give their comments as to how good 
was this match, several interesting points'were ma^de. In most, but not all 
. classrooms, tha^match is vfer^good.-rl* is possibt^^^ match varies 

from classroom to classroom* and may be a function of the degree to ,wKich 
teachers believe in the importance of bilingual instruction. A second factor 

that was mentioned as being a definite hindrance to the succeid^j'^ impitmfe^u- 

> 

tation of the program is the turnover of teachers. Since the school is in 
an isolated area it is difficult to keep teachers for more than two or three 
years, and to orient and train new^ teachers each year is time consuming. 

School #1 has conducted a comprehensive study of staff turnover that .* ^ 
occurred during the past ten years. From Table 15, it is clear that Navajo 
teachers and specialists, both from within and from outside the community, 
remain employed for longer periods of time than non-Navajo staff from outside 
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Table 15 

Staff Turnover Over thft Past 10 Years at School #1 



Teachers and Specialists 
N (in 10 Years) = 
Mean years of service = 
Range of years "of service 

Teacher Ai des/Ai des 
N = 

Mean years of service = 
Range of years of , service 

Curriculum Development 

Mean years of * service = 
Range of yearS of service 

Administrative Services^ 
N = 

Mean years of service = 
Range of years of service 

Support Services 
M = 

Me^n years of service 
Range of years of service 

Total Employed 
Mean 



Outside 
NonrNavajos 



39 
1.9 
,1-7 



2 

1.5 

1-2' 



,1 
3 
3 



10 
3 

1-9 



3 

1.6 
1-2 

55 
2.1 



Outside 
Navajos 



9 

3.5 

2-6 



2 

1.5 
1-2 



1 
3 
3 



4 

5 

1-10 



8 

3.3 
1-8 

24 
3.5 



Communi iy 
Members 



5 

5.2 
1-10 



21 
3.4 
1^0 



I 5.5 
1-m ' 



11 
3.7 
1-10 

39 
3.8 
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the community. In fact, the average length of employment for Navajos from 
the community is more than j^ive years while for the non-Navajos it is less 
than two years. The rion-Navajos, however, are almost always certified while 
the Navajos from the community are rarely certified (see^able 16). Thus, 
the school is trying to encourage corrtaunity members to. continue their educa- 
tion so that eventually, the school will have a stable staff which comprises 
mostly certified Navajo teachers from the community. * ' 

B . Program Evaluation and Student Outcomes 

The administrators' at School #1 seem to be quite interested in^conduct- 
ing^on-going evaluations, both external and internal, to determine which 
program components are functioning well and which areas are in need of 
improvement. 

1. External Evaluation 

Each year in the spring, children are administered one' or "^ore t-^^.ts^ 
of academic achievement. The scores cai; tr be used to jaeport to various 
funding sources such as Title IV and Title I. However, according to the 
Director of. Federal Programs, one major problem in evaluatirtg the bilingual 
program js the total lack of standardized tests available in; the Navajo 
language. .To administer only English achievement tests is unfair tp the 
children and does not show their progress in Navajo literary skills. 
Teachers must rely, then, upon their on-going individual assessments of how 
well the children are^doing in the Navajo content areas. 

The"^ mean grade equivalent scores of children from School #1 on /several 
achievement tests administered in English from 1977 to 1981 are presented in 
Table 17. In general, mean grade equivalent scores on the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) are several years below grade level, with the , 
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Table 16 i 
. Current Staj&ing of Staff at School H 



Position 

Conmunity Members (Navajos) : 

Teachers & Specialists 
Teact\er Aides & Other Aides 

^ Curriculum DeveloRjjient 

' Librarian-Trainee 
% of Certified Positions 
% of Non-Certjified Positions 



Certified / 
N = 13. Mean = 6.5 yrs, 

r 



8% 



I 



Non-Certified 
Range*= 1-10 yrs. service at School #1 
2 

7 ^ . 

2 

1 

67% . ' 



Nava^jos from Outside the Coitmunity : N = 4 Mean = 3.3 yrs. Range = 1-6 yrs. service at School #1 



^ Teachers & Specialists 
Teacher Aides & Other Aides 
Curriculum Development 
% of Certified Positions 
% of Non-Certified Positions 

Non-Navajos from Oultide the 
Conmunity : 

Principal * 
Teachers & Specialists 
Teacher Aides 
; Curriculum Development 
% of Certified Positions- 
% of Non-Certified Positions 



1 ^ 



8% 



= 14 Mean =2.5 yrs, 



1 
B 



2 

m 



1 

2 

n% 



Range = 1-4 yrs. service at School #1 



175^ 



t 
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Table IJ 



Summary of Grade Equivalencies for the CTBS 
and SESAT, by Grade Level f or J:he period 
FY 77 - FY 81 for School #1 



Grade Levels 




2 
1 

K 



1.42 
0.92 




^0.513 
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bi'ggest tliscrepanW* except for 1981, occurring at sixth grade leveV where 
the mean grade equivalent scores- are at mid-third grade level.. Surprisingly, 
the scores were much higher in 1981 for both tifth and sixth graders. A 
breakdown of the CTBS subtest scores in Table 18 reveals that a significant 
gain in rieadirxg occurred at the sixth grade level, from 'a G.E: of 2.8 dn. 
1980 to 6.1 in ^1981. Substantial gains also occurred at the fifth and sixths 
grade levels in math but not in language. It is not known/why the§e gains 
occurred. One ppssible explanation is that if the bilingual program and 
instruction in Navajo literacy were successful, perhaps' these children were / 
able to transfer ski.lls learned in Navajo to English by the time they got to 
fifth or sixth grade. One explanation for the lower athievemqnt -of sixth 
graders in prev.ious years is that when these children first entered first 
grade, sometime before 1975, the bilingual program was just getting started 
and was not yet being effectively implemented. 
2, Internal Evaluation 

It is the use of internal evaluation of the whole. school through periodic 
needs assessments that is valued most by the administrative staff. Eyery ;i 
three years a comprehensive ne,eds assessment is conducted in which' teachers 
and members of the two local communities are asked to. prioritize needs and 
state how well the school js meeting needs in specified areas. They are 
asked to complete an instrument which' taps a wide variety of needs in dif- 
ferent a^reasvv Besides basic content areas, respondents* are asked to rate 

the quality of transportation services, physical aild social .development of 

■ ■ " ' 1^ . 

'Children, curriculum resources, food services, extrac2%irricular activities, 

^ ^ .... *^ 

">tc,^ ' » . 

The needs assessment that was performed^in 1978-1979 was very-helpful 
in pinpointing specific areas which needed improvement.-^ ^As a result of titis 
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Table 18 



Summary of Grade Equivalents by Subtests 
fbr'the CTBS by. Grade Level for the Period 
• • FY 77 - FY 78 for School #1 



' .. ■ Reading 



FY's 



Grade Level \ 




77 


78 


79 


on 
8U 


81 


6 




2.3 


2.9 


2.7 ! 


2.8 


6.1 , 


5 






2.9 


2.8 


1.9 


. V3.2 


4 » .' 




2.0 


2-3 


2.2 


2.0 


ZA 


3 » 




1-6 


1.7 


1.7 


1 .5 


1.0 


2 ; 










1.5 


, 1 . z 






ft 










6 




2.6 


3.1 


3.5. 


, 3.3 


• 3.5 


."5. 




1.8 


3.2 


3.3 


2.4 


3.0 


4, 




2.2^. 


;2.2~; 


1.8 


2.4 


2.4 


3 ' 








0.9 


li5 


2.0 


2 










O.i 


0.1 






- Math - 








1 






3.5 


4.3 


4.0 


3.9 


5.3 








■3.6 


3.3 


3.5 


5.0 






3.0 


2.7 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 






2.2 


2.4 


2;0 


2.0 


. '"2.4 


2 








. [' ■ 


1.5 












X- 




9i> 
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ne^eds assessment the school increased its emphBsis 011 Navajo literacy and^ 
began to place a* high priority on the development of new curriculum mate- / 
rials.^ SThce^that time, tKe curriculum center at the' school ha€ developed - 

• . * t • i*:- .V » ■ . . . . " * r . • 

'numerous books-and materials for use in ttie classroom. The needs assessment' 

perfo>%ied.*tMs year promises to be valuable 'as Well . A small portion of the 

- ^ ■ ■' '.. ' ■. ■ . ■ . ■ -tf^ ■ 

preliminary results can be found in T4ble 19. The respondents s$^em to feel 
that the school needs to make 'a- stronger effort to meet the needs of %hil- 
dren in the areas of Oral English, English Reading and Enl^!ish Writing.^ As 
a resruTt pf these preliminary findings the administration is already con- 
sidering t§a possibilityr'of ordering a standard conjmercial reading series to 
supplemen^.tbe seVies that is^ currently ^efng use^l! 



Table 19 



1981-82 Needs Assessment, for School; #1 



;4^-v; y •• 

-■' ' V 

English Comprehension 
Oral English ' v ^ 
fnglish Reading . - ' 
English Writing ' 
• « Navajo Comprehension ^^ 
Oral Navajo ' ^ ; J 
Nayar^o Reading • ^ 
Navajo- Writing-* 



55 fte^iling ^hat school has -met 
' ' the need well to "idate 

60 
36 

14 . 
32 

. 84 

•77 
64 

, ■ - 53 . 



J' ^. 
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I, DEMOGRAPHIC DATA AND HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF^PRESEI 




A. Description' of ^ the Region and Population S< 

School- #2 is located ?n1y 50 miles north of Scbbol #r7nB^sMnii lies west , 
.^f Chacp .Canyon -National Monument: ^ S^ coninunities located 40-mi l^s jto^the 
south and '50 miles to the.nqrth, are the rvearest towns accessible by a/paved'^ 
.highway with sections of dirt road. The. terrain^ around School #2 is sandy, 
' rocky and more desert-like thap that of School #1, but a small beaufiful 
• lake lies adjacent to CTie school grounds. ^ 

\ School #2 is part of the Eastern Navajo Education Agency (District) o*f 
the. Bureau of, Indian Affairs, Navajo area, the entire district .encompasses « 
approximately 4,688 square miles within the state of New Mexico. In 1977 
it was serving at least 14 boarding schools, 4 day schools', 2 boardertowo 
_:_jLor5'itAy es and^ne^^^ dormitory. At that time/ the total enroll- 



ment being served by this branch of the BIA field office was 4,868 Navajo 

Intlian children. ^ 

The economic plight of the two Navajo- communities, of 600 individuals 

served ty School #2 is similar to that- of the population served: by School #1. 

It is. common for families to make less than $1,000 annual income, and more 

than 60% of the adult Navajo population is unemployed, ^ 

* ' . t. ■ ' . (■ 

Families I'ive either in small wooden homes or in hogans, one-room Stone 

• . ■ V I ' ^ 

homes shaped like igloos. They heat their homes in the winter by using 

wood-burning stoves. ^ ^ , ° 

Besides herding sheep, some residents wbrfe at a nearby mine or with ^ 

small businesses and schools in a neighborinf-^bwn. Six years ago.the 

Navajo Irrigation Project some 50 miles away, ^also provided employment for 

^ some of these residents. The "p|ck-up". truck is ati important- rrteahs of 
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j transportation for most Navajo families, and even some .of the poorer families 

own. trucks. * Since the majority of- the peof>Te living on^the resVrva'tion do 
' not have running water or electricity, often they use the batteries of these 
trucks to connect onto- thei^ portable television sets. 

Li ke" Schbol #1, the +and near School- #2 is o^ the. "checkerboard" 
variety, with privately owned land as we^ll as'^state and reservation- land . 
^ existing in the area. /\ mission scho^' for e^lementary aged children is 
located just two miles from the school down a dirt road. The* only other 
landmark in the vicinity is a small trading post an<j gasoline station 
located several miles. from the schooUon the main highway. • . 

The language of J:h6 community is Navajo with few, if any, exceptions. 
In fact, 98% of the children enter school speaking no English at all, accdrd- 
ing to recent records. /Consequently,. all school business between parents 
and school' personnel is conducted through the use of a bilingual Interpreter. 



More than two-thirds ^of approximately 115 children who attend School #2 
are provided with^.room and b^^d at the school dormitory. Only about 18% 
are bussed day students, with many* of these being kindergartners. Less than 
ly/o a(*^ children.of staff members living on the school compound. Almost all 
of the" tWchWs"~and staff reside in sflialTTiouses oh the compound, with only' 
a few of 'them commuting each day from homes in the nearby town. 

Since School #2 is a boarding school, its population may be-slightly 
different from that of School #1 in at least one way--children often come 
from homes whej^ one on both parents are absent., A common patteVn is for 
the parents to leave the children with the grandparents or Ojther irelatives 
to go look elsewhere for work. Even if they do find^work, they do hot 
necessarily return later to the community,^ The principal of the school 
believes that ^^he parents do not feel guilty about leaving their children 
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behind because the Navajo culture says that no matter where they go-they are 
an "part ^of the same land." . ^ ' • . * ^ : ^ 

B. H>storica1 Account of Past Ins tructiofial Practices 

'' ' i '- '■ " — ~ '. — '. ~ ■ ' ■» * ' 

School #2 has served the two Navajo communities in the area ever since 
193f7* At that time it was a one-room rock schoolhouse in which 60 children 
of different ages were instructed together by a* male teacher who also served 
'iis principal. Bus service was jot available, and the school was definitely 
quite isbfttedj. It was not until 1955 that a new principal and additional 
staff came to the school . . Then in 1963 the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
finaTly converted it into a boarding school , Prior to 1972 it was serving 
only grades K-3. Then beginning 1973, a grade was added each year so 
that by 1^77 the schojol was serving grades K-8. According to the principal, 
the addition of- these new grades prevented many children from dropping out 
of school, since the nearest school that they could attend was. 40 miles away. 

1. Funding ^ — 

For the past 19 years the school has remained a BIA boarding school, 
with .most supgjpl^tary^f from Title J not l^l^ing solicited until the 

1970s. ^The first^'tle I grants, however, weire provided during the late • 
1960s. Usually the Eastern Navajo Education Agency would solicit mini- 
proposals from BIA schools y/hich it would integrate into larger proposals 
to be sent to Washington. If funded, the agency would take out some of the 
money for indirect costs and funnel the rest to the schools. A typical 
grant would range from* $20,000 to $30,000. A major distipction between these 
earlier and later Title Tyrants was that the earlier grants were targeted 
only for school supplies and equipment and not for helping to improve the 
Instructional services -provided tq children. Moreover, advisory councils 
were not common, and -parents did not have much influence in detemring the 
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types of proposals that-shou'jd ))e written. Later Title I proposals from the 
^ earlier 1970s up until today have focused more on the academic needs of the 
Navajo children in th^reas of readin^h* language and mathematics.^ The - 
school board decided tQ place a Title I bilingual Navajo aide in each cTass- 
room, if possible, so that the children's language needs would be better .met. 

Bilingual education as a practice, however,- did not begin until the 
first Title VII funds were received in 1975-76. Previous to that time, the 
school functioned basically as a monolingual English school. Title VII 
funding has been continuous since 1975, but the quality of its bilingual 
program may hav6 varied considerably oyer the last seven years. For example, 
1978-79 was a planning year only; funds were not provided to hire any Navajo 
teachers or aides. Moreover, during 1978-79 and 1979-80 no Title VII direc- 
tor was employed by the school because of a lack of available housing. 
Instead, . a member of the school board volunteered to serve aS acting director 
/ of the project. The first'years of Title VII funding provided teachers for 
grades K-3 only, and it was not, until the 1981-1982 school year that- the 
services were expanded to include grades K-5. 

Additional funds were initially provided three years ago in the area of 
special education. The school Hired a special education teacher ^and created 
a makeshift classroom in one section of the game room of the §chool dormitory 
None of the children were severely retarded, and in fact, they were to spend 
less than 50% of the instructional time in this special education resource 
room, the rest of the time they would remain in their regular assigned 
/classroom. ^ ^ . • . L 

2. Instructional Models Used in Past Years 

According to the principal, the original emphasis of the Title VII 
bilingual program was maintenance of the Navajo language and i tsfculture.*.. 
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However, because of changes in federal guidelines and the changing political 
realities, the mainten^ce philosophy gradually gave way to a more transi- 
tional philosophy in which Navajo, literacy skills were not given as high of 
a priority's English literacy skills. Even from the beginning, the propo^r- 
tibn of time (devoted to Navajo instruct! or> was greater in firist and second 

' * . . ^ ) 

grade as opposed to the higher grades. 

' '> . ■ • ' * 

The instructional approach to teaching English language development 

♦ 

followed a simijar course as\that experienced by School #1. An audiolingual 
approach was attempted in the classroom during the early and mid-1970s, but 
it was soon judged to be a failure because of being in direct conflict with 
Navajo culture. Teachers were later encouraged to use techniques such as 
modeling and unfocused corrective feedback so that the children Would not 
feel ashamed by having to perform in front of their peers. 



/ li. DESGRIPTION 01^ CURRENT .INST1?UCTI0N/\L PJIACTICES. ^ 

. f 

As stated in .the school 's recently printer curriculum guide: 

The rnjijor emphasis of the . Bilingual Project, funded 

through Title VII, has been the training of young Navajo adults 
as credentiale'd'ejementary school-teachers. Two other important 
^ aspects of this program are the development of extensive community 
support anxl parent involvement in the local school program, and 
the development of mat^ials and instructional plans for the 
igp^ bi lingua J curriculum In^grades 

The goals the program strives to achieve and its philosophy of oral language 
development are also described in the same manual: 

y^^- ' - " 

We expect a bilingual program to bring things to our children that 
have not been available at school for them. We expect a good early 
•education program for bilingual "Children to at least: 

1) support and extend our children's knowledge of the Navajo 
language; 

2) respect the value and maintain the integrity of the Navajo 
- culture; - • ) 

■ ■ -N 

3) provide an opportunity fqr children to learn to read^and write 
' Navajo; . 

^ 4) acknowledge the right of parents to influence their children's 
, educatiort; and, • * - 

5) provide an environment which assists chilcji^n in making appro- 
priate choices and growth within both languages and, cultures. 

Almost all the children . . i . . begin school understanding and 
speaking Navajo. Many of them understand and use some^^English 
even though Navajo is their first language. Because it is not 
sensible to try to teach children to read in a language they do 
not understand, they must first learn to read in Navajo or delay 
reading until they have a sound foundation in English. As we 
build the oral language needed for language development we can 
' 4 consider these things as helpful: 

1) Start children to school and' to school tasks in' their own 
language; ^ 

>^ 

2) Use lots of Navajo with children at first; - * 
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3) Allow children r iot of talk time, speaking, and listening- 
silence does not develop language; 
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, 4) Use. reading, writing, and speaking ^together to help children 

get a unified -idea of literacy. - % 

5) Pay attention to wliat children say; and, 

* "-^ - ■ 

6) Show respect for their efforts in both languages, and reward 
their efforts* ' 

Staffing • , 

The school facility is organized with tWo grade levels per classroom 
with grades 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, and 7-8 being housed together, respectively. 
Kindergarten has a classroom located in an adjacent building. Each class- 
room is self-contained and each child has his own desk. The classes are 
staffed by a certified teacher (monolingual English in each classroom except 
for grades 3-4 which is staffed by a bilingual teacher), a Title I aide (all 
are ^>i lingual), and a Title VII aide (all are bilingual interns who spend 
four hours per day in their respective classrooms). The Title I aides work 
mainly in the English Language Arts areas (oral language and reading), with 
the Title yil interns mainly responsible for instruction dealing with'Navajd 
culture (whi^ includes social studies and science) and mathematics. The 
interns' role is also ^extended^ to a somewhat broader domain, as stated in 
*the Curriculum Guide^ . ^ ^ 



One of the important dimensions of this program is the classroom 
role of the tntern who is in the middle of a teacher-training 
program. 

1) Interns provide the constant source of Navajo language and 
information in the classroom. They need to he used conspic- 
uously to provide language and cultural informatiop. 

2) Interns need to share planning time with the teachers so they 
know what to expect and what is expected of them. 

3) Interns need to take the lead role in some situations — primarily 
Navajo in nature— and wil.1 need to plan with non-Navajo people 
for both roles. 

4) Navafos and non-Navajos will want to work at establishing a 
classroom environment which shows children a model of mutual 
respect and responsibility. 
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Instructional Time Allocations in English and Nava.io ^ 

In all grades, instruction in social studies (mainly Navajo culture) is 

* given primarily in Navajo (approximately 30 minutes" per day), with mathe- ] '■ 

matics and spelling taught in 'both English and Navajo (about 30 minutes per 

day). In grades 3-4, mathematics* (about 45 minutes per day) and social 

studies/health/science (approximatefy 45 minutes per day) are taught using 

both languages.- In grades 5-6 and 7-8, both Navajo culture (about 55 minutes 

per day.) and social studies (approximately 25 minutes per day) are taught 

using both languages. , . ' 

Range of Extracurricular and Community Activities and Servic6s Pr ovided By ' 
-The School T" '■ — - 

Because of the isolated geographical area in which School #2 is located,. ' 
. as well as its status as a boarding school, it can be said that the chil- 
dren's education continues on a 24-hour basis, not just from 8:30 s.m. until 
3:00 p.m. There are numerous extracurricular activities available for the '* 
children to participate in,, including guitar classes, dance classes, basket- 
ball games, films, parties, etc. The school dormitory has a billiard ta^ble 
and television that the -children use in;the. evenings. It shoul J be stressed 
that the teachers at the school volunteer much time and energy in organizing 
these extracurricular activities for the children. 

The school not only provides extracurricular activities for the children, 
but also 'functions as an educational and recreational center for the commuriTty . 
Basketball games for adults usually attracf many people, and the children 
make money for the school by selling food and drinks. Parents are invited 
to the school often to ""partici pate in home-style lunches in wj^ch they eat' 
with their children and^ith at least one teacher. Om Mondays., educational 
seminars are conducted for teacher aides and other members of the community.. 
The focus of these seminars is usually on topics of a practical nature such 
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as learning how to provide emergency medical care. i. 

Administrative Staff ' ' . ' 

School #2 is not a large school, 'with about 115 students, but the 

administrative structure -nonetheless is surprisingly small. The two supe^r- - 

. ft ■ , . ■ ' 

visory positions are filled by the principal and the dorm manager. Besides 

the school secretary, the Title VII director, is the only other administrator 

at the school. Because there is a shortage -of other staff,' such as janitot's 

and maintenance perlonnel, th^ principal perforrre many of these tasks himself, 

' ' ' . ■ ' .. ■ ' - . . * 

in addition to his job of running'^the sctiool. ^ 

It should be mentioned that gll staff, including teachers,. are hired by 
the school bo4rd,based upon recoumendation from the^principal . In general, 
all prospective teachers^^should be certified in the State of New Mexico. 
The dorm manager should have had at least a high school ^education and should- 
have already had at least some experience working in a school dormitory. 
Entry/Exit Criteria of the Bilinguarl Program - / 

Unlike School #1, School #2 recei ve*!4unds f rom 'ESEA Title VII and has 
specified criteria that mus± be met fpr eritry into 'and exit out of the pro- 
gram. In order to be placerMin the program children inr kindergarten and 
first grade must have obtai/ied a score at 50% mastery or below on the 
Minimum Grade Criterion Referenced Test which is normed on Eastern Navajo^ 
District Schools. Once they can demonstrate 95% mastery on total language 
and academic-related scores on this test, they are exited from the program. 
For children in grades two through^ five, they must score below the 40th' 
percentile in the ^^Total Language Arts and Reading^sections of the Comprehen- 
sive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) in order to be eligible for the program. 
If upon later testing they score at or above the 70th percentile on this 
test, they may be exited from the program. 
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In actuality^* en try /exit criteriti are of lit^tle significance to the ' 
Title VII director except as a procedure, that must be followed and' reported 

to the federal government. There i.s only one class for every 'two grades at . 

'* ^ *- * «* -• 

the school, and all children remafn with, the same teachers and instructional, 
groups, regardless of how they pe;rfonn on the CTBS-.or Minimum Grade Criterion 

■ . • ■ ' ' . . 

Referenced Test . In other wordsi all children ^reVexpased to the same in- 
structional treatment. ' ' 

\ -1. 

Teachers'- and Administrators' Perceptions of the School and Its Bilingual 
Program '. y !~ ' ^ \ 

Goals for the bilingual program . All teachers at the school- as well as 
some administrators, Navajo aides, and a parent were interviewed to deter- 
mine the nature of their goats for the children and for the bilingual prograrti 
Everyone seemed to agree that the promotion of Navajo culture is an important 
goal, but there were different opinions as to the role that -the Navajo lan- 
gukge^should have for ^instruction in the classroom. The parent said that 
to be able to read and write in Navajo is not an important goal because -of 
the total lack of available books that have been written in Navajo; none^- 
theless, this person felt that it is of utmost importance .for the children 
to Idarn how.to speak" Navajo wel 1 so that they would be able to communicate 
with the elders of the community. One of the admin is tratdrs said that the 
X)ption to learn^to read in Navajo should exist, but that children shduld be 
free t%r choose whether or not they wdnt to become literate in the Navajo 
language. Several of the' aides, however, felt that the children should be 
taught to read and write equally as well _in Navajo as in English. 

There, were other goals that should be mentioned as well. One teacher 
expressed the hope that the children would be able to compete in high school, 
and would not become dropouts. Another teacher wanted the children to be 
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able ^to accept and use a scientific approach^to problem solving whtch is 

difficult for them.'to relate to 'because it is not a. part of Navajo* cu]ture. 

She also wanted them to feel better about having theif idefas raither. than 

always working towai^d a consensus of opinion ' . \' 

Extent of latitude; in carrying out the instructionaT mofiel. Al T ' > ' ' 

teachers and aides ^^^^^^i^^'^^^^y satisfied rig^rding tf>e extent of " 

latitude which they are; ^^-^^^^S^ in their daily instruction. The 

. principal occasionally checl^^tp see if they are writing their* lesson (plans , 

but very liitle monitoring goes' on, other than the requirement of written' 

» - 

reports that teachers send:' to 'the Eastern NavajoVEducation Agency. The 
teachers seem %o appreciate the f lexibility ^that^they are given to teach, 
using their own techniques^^tiit^philqjSophy. One. administrator 'pointed ^ 
however, that the-schqol does require that/ the' teacl»ers administer a teacher 
made minimum grade. standagd criterion test' to the children each year as one. 

■ m ■ T 

of the cri teria for promotion to the next grade. ^ ordef. to. be promote'cig" 
children must also shoW a certain degree of competency standardized I 
achievement tfest, the . Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (gtB$7. and they 
must have .been present ^at school for a minimum number of days. ^ Like at 
School #l,^some of the Navajo aides are permitted to travel to the heaw^y 
town every Thursday throughout one semester to attend^ducational workshops ^ 

and seminars conducted through. the University of New Mexico at Albuquerque. 

.-, ^ ^ . ^ , ' 

These seminars haVe proved to be quite valuable for upgrading the training 
of the participants. " 

Availability of appropriate materials . Teachers at this School in 
general seem quite satisfied ^with the qualityand quantity of materials, 
especially those that are in English. The DISTAR materials are quite 
popular, and the* textbooks are v.iewed as being appropria'te for the children. 



The on 1^/suggestion^was to order newer books in Engjish since t^e l^nes in' » 

■ ■ ' ■ \- * " • • , ' ' ■, . ''' - - - 

Vuse .are ralijef outdated,, especially in scienie. All teachers- agreed that ' 

the^Nava^o materials. aVTB/app'rcprialte, .'but soipe of them thougWf tl\at -mdre . 

.m^teip;^sl^' .sl^ul 4, be made a van 1 abl e .* One the school admi ni s tf ators alj?o { 

■ piM nteffljILit that more teacher-made Navajo materials should be created. It 



IS interesting to note that some of the teachers who felt that theV^'we»*e • 
alreafdy enough NaVajo materials were also the ones who tended to de-emphasize 
the importance, of acquiring "literacy skills in the Mavajo language.: 

[ Mbtch'Setween services as "administratively described and actua^lly - ' 
delivered >D>. the ..school and classroom .-* All teachers and aides that were 
interviewed. seemed tg feel that there is ajgocrf match between services -as 
administratively described ^nd what actually^ goes oh in the classroom. 
Moreover, the staff seem to, think, that there is a good wor^ij^'^^li^^ 
-.the schbol , and ;)osi five support from^tWe administration is ^bocT for morale. - 

-■ ■ ' ' V ■ > . ^ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Many of the prpblSms that, were mentioned had to do with bureaucratic "red 

tape," such as, too much paper work for. teachers. One teacher also suggested' 

that ^he teachi^ngT'skills of some of the Navajo aides are inadequate and that. 
• ». * -♦ 

they defiaitely should receive more tr^iining. The lack of expertise has 
resulted in one of the aitles helping to prepare materials for the teacher 
rather than instructing the' children in Navajo literacy. 

One of the .school administrators said^that budgetary Gonstrajn^ is the 
most sjerious barrier to effective implementation of the program, and of the 
schobl as a whole; For example', money has yet to be appropriated so that 
the school can provide a private rooiji for its special education teacher. 
^The Initial ifeqiJe'st was/made fi ve y^ars ago, and currently ^^^vjp^ol ^is 
using part of ^' the game^ room at the dormitory for thils purpose. Another 
point me^itioned was that the school 'cannot be as Selective in its^'ring of 



teachers as cari a district which-is located in a large metropolitan area, 

* • . ■ . • . , • 

. Although it is difficult to keep staff at the' school for long periods 
' ■ • ■ ^ ■ . .• . • ■ 

of time, in the early 1970's most teachers would- V^ma in at the school for 

only about three years, but now they ar^ tending to stay somewhat longer. 
In fact, the seventh-eighth grade teacher has been at the school fbr ten 
years now; the third-fourth grade teacher has been there for s^x years; the • 
first-second grade teacher has been there for five years; and only the fifth- 
sixth grade teacher has been at the school for less than three* years^ As 'is 
^true for School #i, the Navajo teacher aides who were born in the nearby 
communities' tend to be employed for longer periods of time than non-Navajo 
"personnel . from t)utside the community . ' , 

Program Evaluation and Student Outcome , \ 

External evaluation . Evaluations of the Title VII project are conducted 
annually, and the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) is used to collect 
and repoK student achievement data to the federal government.' All, children 
in grades 2-8 are administered this test once in the Fall and once in the 
Spring. School personnel reported that the vast majority of the children 
score well below the national mean. In fact, in 1978, all children in grades 
2-4, obtained scores that were one-half to two years below grade level in the 
a^eas of language arts, mathematics, and reading. Summaries of these data 
are avai lable at ^^the school , but were not mabe available to SEDL for inclu- 
sion in this report. • „ 

Although the low scores are a source of concern for teachers and parents, 
it i§ difficult to knt^ how to improve the achievement"" of the children- It 
should be remembered also that this test is administered to the children 
only jn English, and yet ttieir^^dominant language even at the secdnd and 
third grade level is often Navajo rather than English. Moreover, the use 



'Of this test . with Navajo children is not supported by many members of the 
comnuni^y. The school board- s plan of operlationV for/e?(amplev ,s 
States that "standardi2.ed tests are create^ to self arid may nc^t meet the 
needs of our' children." / ' . ' " 

• . > I n te rn^ 1 " e va 1 u a t .i on , Not much is known about how School #2 handles 
int^^l> evaluation Of its various functions. However, it seems that this 
school has not attempted the types of comprehensive needs assessments that 
School #1 has pursued in past years. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Although there are a number of differences between School #1 and 
School #2 on variables such as boarding versus day school, amount of Navajo 
language used' and content areas taught, grouping of children for instruction 
past history of instructional practices, administrative lines- of authority, 
etc; there are also important similarities. For example, both schools 
appear^to be working toward similar, if riot identical, overall goals; the 
school population comes from Na\^aj6 monolingual home environments; geograph- 
ical isolation exists at both sites; both schools have had to deal with 
limited materials and supplies; and both have had to operate on a limited 
budget. Finally, it is clear that school personnel at both sites are quite 
dedicated to their jobs and are. doing their best to meet the special needs, 
of these Navajo Indian children. - 
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. . . " SYNOPSIS OF THE STUDY - ASIAN SITE v ■ J. 

A. -' ^Design . . 

' ■ ' ■ ■ . . •■ ' 

^ The study was de'signed tio provide informatibh, i'n a' historical context, 

• , ■ • ... 

about the nature and extent of servictes provided, for ^language hiinority stu- 
dents within a large, urban', west coaSt district that serves a multiple language 
school population. The study was guided by three primary ques\:ions: 

1. What are the general characteristics of the region and popul'ction 
served by the district? ;s 

2. What are the characteristics of the services presently provided 
by the district to students of no or limited English proficiency 
(NES/LES)? . 

3. What changes have occurred in type of services delivered by the 
district for language minority students? What has ^influenced 
those changes? * * " ' . ^ v 

4. What level of academic achievement do students, currently enrolled 
in the schools ^«nd who have participated in ^he district's program 
for limited English proficient students, obtain as measured by. 
standardized achievement tests? 

■ ^> ' • 
The focus of the study were, programs provided for the district's largest 

and most rapidly growing NES/LES population. Thesfe serve an Asian popula- 
tion made up primarily of recent immigrants and Thdochinese refugees repre- 
senting Chinese, Vietnamese, La*o/Hniong/Mien,* and Qambodian language groups. 
A sample of 10 schools, representing a cross-section of services provided 
for this population, were identified for in-depth study. .Descriptive data 
were gathered from (1) school documents; (2) on-site interviews with school 
adrninistr^tors. Bilingual Programs personnel , classroofn teachers , and commu- 
nity representatives; ^ and (3) formal and informal cTassrodm observations. - 

■ -'I.- ■ . 

B. Summary of Findings 

1. WHAT ARE THE GENEI^AL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION AND POPULATION 
SERVED BY THE DISTRICT? 

■ . ■ \ ^ 
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a. The school district serves a large, urb^in, coastal city. 

* Historipally, the city has been composed of a multiple language 
population, with identifiable communities representing a> 
wide range of ethnic groups who maintained some 30-to-40 
different languages. . /. ^ v\ 

b. Over the past several years,^the school district has experi- 
enced a general decline in .student enrollment. However, in 

; : the last decade the»NES/LES 'jstudent population has more than'' 
tripled. This is due primarily to two faptors; (1) changes 
in the immigration laws which has encouraged new irpigration 
from Mainland China as w&ll as frbm other parts of "Asia and * 
the Pacific Islands; and (^) the region served by the 
district being a primary relocation center for Indochinese 
refugees.'" ^ t 

c. At present more than 80 different languages and dialects are 
' spoken by , the student population. Approximately 15% of the 

student body, some 8,000 students, come from homes where a 
language other than Engl is'h is spoken within the family. Of 
these, some 3,300, (7%) are NES/LES students. Over three- 
fourths of ^l/bi lingual, students^ are Asian; Asians comprise 
90% of the mS/LES population. Groups which reflect the 
majority of these students are Lao/Hmong/Mi en, Chinese, ^ 
Vietnamese, Philippine Languages, Korean i and Cambodian. 
The most rapidly growing Asian groups in the district are 
immigrant Chinese from Hong Kong and Mainland China and 
Indochinese refugee's. ". 

d. Approximately one' half of th6 -^EVLES students are from low 
income families. Virtually all of these students are immigrant 
or refugee children. The majority' live in the predominantly 
minority-impacted central and southeastern areas of the city^ 
Approximately one-half of these students are enrolled in ^he 

^ secondary schools; several are young male refugees who are 
the sole members of their families in the U.S. 

Many of the Indochinese refugee students have had little or 
no formal schooling or have had their schooling interrupted 
for an extended period (i.,e., two or more years). 

e. Over the years, Chinese languages have been maintained in the 
home and fostered through a late afternoon and evening com- 
munity school. Asian languages are, widely used in the city^s 
international district and in social gatherings of Asian 
groups. ^ . 

WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SERVICES PRESENTLY PROVIDED BY 
THE DISTRICT TO STUDENTS OF NO OR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
(NES/LES)? \ ' 

a. In the 1979-1980 sctooI year, the district implemented its 
present comprehensi\^ service program for NES/LES students. 
In addition to its. basic instructional program in schooVs, a. 
variety of other services are provided. These include (1) 
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registration, placement, a-nd transportation of students; (2) 
home contact; (3) bilingual/ESL resource center; (4) work- 
trailing; (5) language assessment^ (6) ;diagnosis/prescriptipn; 
^(7) inservice training for school p,ersonne1j (8> data gather- 
ing;M9) tutoring; (10) ^urrnier sehooT for flES/tES students; *^ 
and {TLY traffic education for J&i lingual students. 

These- services are administered through the Bilingual Programis 
Office which reports directly to.the district's Director of 
Prbgram Development. 

A centralized, district-^level service 4s provided for the 
registration, identification, and assignment of NES/LES stu- 
dents. Students are identified at the time of registration 
through information about the student's home language usige 
obtained from the Student Registration Record and formal 
language .assessment in English conclacted at the time of 
registration (a locally-developed c^ral language proficiency 
test is used for this latter purpose^;. On the basis of . this 
information, students are assigned tcr one of three program 
models. 

The three program models in operation in the district are 
Newcomer Centers, Regular Bilingual programs, and an Orien- ^ 
tation Center. 

(1) Newcomer Centers are designed primarily for NES/LES 

students who have missed at least two years ^of school or 
Avho have had little or no formal education.-^ Each of the 
centers serves primarily students who speak a designated 
language(s). 

In these centers, students are assigned to a special - 
program 'for one-half of each school day and the other 
half to a regular," mainstream program' within the same 
■ ^' school building. 

^> 

Students are grouped for instruction on the basis of 
age/grade level. In the special half-day classes, the 
students at the elementary level are rotated through 
..three periods of instruction as follows: 

ESL - 45 minutes; taught by a certificated teacher with 
ESL qualifications- 
Basic Skills - 45 minutes; taught by a certificated 
teacher with specialization in the. teaching of reading 
and/or language^ arts; all- basic skills classes are 
taught in English only; ^. 

Bilingual Instruction - 45 minutes; taught by a bilingual 
speaker who may or may not hold state'' certification- In- 
struction is primarily i'n math and social studies. * 



At the secondary levjfel, students are scheduled for two- 
to-three 50 minute 03 asses in which they receive ESL 
instruction and bi^nguaTsupport in subject matter 
content. ' . • ^ • 

In the regular mainstream classes, the Newcomer Center 
students pafrticipate in the regular curriculum offered 
to other students" in the classes. 

"Students who meet the exit criteria for Newcomer Centers 
are reassigned to one of the Regular Bilingual Programs. 
Criteria for transfer to.a Regular Bi.lingual program are 
based on objective test data- and teacher recommendation. 

(2) Regular Bilifigual Programs serve NES/LES students who ' 
have had normal schooling and students who are transferred 

. from the Newqomer Centers. . - " 

These programs offer two services: ESL classes and 
, bilingual instruction. ; At the elementary level this 
. consists of two periods' of • pull-out classes of 30 to 45 
mitiutes of .ifistruqtion per day. At the secondary level, . 
students: are scheduled in this program for two 50-minute 
periods per '/Jay. The rest, of thd school day is spent in 
regular, mainstream classes. ^ . . 

(3) The Orientation Center serves students (grades 1-12). who 
enroll in the district after. October 1. They remain in 
the center until the natural quarter of semester break, 

at Which time they are reassigned to an appropriate New- ^ 
comer Center or Regular Bilingual program. The instruc- 
tional program consists of intensive ESU.and basic skills 
instrugtion in-Ehglish. ^In^^ addition bilingual support 
in subject ma^tter content is provi4led to the extent that 
bilingual staff isv available. The purpose of the cepter 
is to orient the students to the U.S. school System, to 
equip them with some basic English skills, and to assist 
them in makilag necessary cultural adjustments. Since new 
NES/LES students have been arriving in the district at 
the rate of upwards of 50 per month, the. center^'ailso 
serves to reduce^the diisruption of a continual ihfT^jx of 
^ ' new students to all-ready fully, assigned classes in the 
Newcomer and Regular BiWrr^al programs. ^ 

Thte goals of the special language programs are -f^reef^^ld; , 
(1) to assist the students to ^econ\'e pnoficient in the/^English 
language; (2) to help students to make satisfactory cultural 
adjustments to their new environment; and (3) to provide ' - 
support in concept development and'. academic learnirrg through , 
the. home language while gain>rfg Erigltsh language skills. 

The instructioAalJrnodgTf^dop^^ for the ESL and Basic Sktlls 
classes is oneLgf ^moving children sequentially through the / 
acquisition o-liT^^t;^^^ skills, reading, and writing 

in Englis^i. The instructional focus takes into consi<ieration 
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, the student's age, prior exposure to English, and former 
schooling. 

Bilingual support classes follow the regular. district 
curriculum in subject matter content. The |io»ne language is 
used to clarify instructions ^and to explain new concepts and 
unfamiliar content. 

The school district makes avai lable tp the bilingual programs 
staff a program of inservice training which consists of 
university classes (for credit) and a series of workshops 
yearly based on need^-expressed by the program' staff. The 
district provides guide-lines for instructional practices and 
content, but teachers reported that they have much flexibi lit 
in what they teach and how it is taught, within the confines 
of specified content areas and time allocations. 

Personnel for the bilingual programs are selected through . 
standard district procedures. Qualifications and role defini 
tions.are clearly stated. 

Appropriate materials appear to be adequate for the ESL 
classes. However, appropriate materials dppear tt) be lack- 
ing ^fdr young beginnirf^ readers, and for use in subject 
matter classes. A need is also felt for appropriate audio 
visual materials.^ " 

The Bilingual Prpgram. services are funded by a variety of 
sources. At present the operating budget is approxijnately • i 
$4.2 mill-ion of which approximately 55% comes from state and 
^.locsl mon^s, 17% from *:esEA Title VII, and 26%. from other 
federal smirces (Title IV, Federal Refugee Assistance). 

students being served in the bilingual programs are not 
etigible for Title I services as a matter of district policy, 
except at the discretion of the school principal and where 
space and staff is available. - 

Bilingual students, who quality under regulations of the 
funding sources, are eligible for the district's two pre- 
school programs. j^- 

Students who are receiving bilingual program services are 
generally not placed 'in special education classes. It is 
anticipalM^that some 5% of the bilingual students will 
require social education services in the future, and. that' 
an additional 5% will qualify fbr gifted programs. 

^Evaluation of services occurs in two forms. The district's 
Department .of Planning,. Research, and Evaluation provides on- 
going evaluatipn pf services and Tgfpoii^s summary. statistics 
yearly to the district, "in addition, small .^substudies are 
carried out penodically -^t the request^ of the district. 



I 



The goal of the district-level evaluation is to provide in- 
formation -to assist in decision-making relative to desegrega- 
tion, program Improvement, and budgetary matters, :^ 

Project evaluations -are" carried out annually by external 
evaluators in keeping with the rcntiirements of the funding 
source(s). The focus of these evaluations is to determine 
the extent to which project objectives have been met. 

Information frorp program and prpject ^valuations appear to 
not be used to any great extent to modify programs. The 
major factors affecting program mocJificat.ion appear to be 
changes in numbers and types of students enrolled and avail- 
able funding. / 



k."» Length of stay in the bilingual programs i's determine.d on the 
. basis of specified exit criteria. Younger students reach 
criteria sooner than older students. Approximately two- 
thirds of the students exit the program within three years. 
Some 40% of ihe students remain in the program for four or 
more ye^rS. * 

1. In general, there is a reasonable good match between services 
administratively described and those delivered. In all cases, 
the selection process and time allocations are firmly main- , 
. tained. In both the Orientation Center and Newcomer Centers 
all students assigned there are served, and the program carried 
out as described. In the .Regular Bilingual programs additijonal 
staff appears to be needed, particularly in the arda of bilin^ 
gual support. In some of the buildings stciff is not available 
who speak the language(s)^of some of the students. In most 
cases,- ESL classes are available to NES/LES' students. Lack 
of funding, as opposed to available qualified staff, appears 
to be major cause' of lack of service. 

WHAT CHANGES ^ RAVE OCCURRED lU TYPE OF SERVIQES DELIVERED BY THE ' 
^ISTRICT FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS? WHAT .HAS, INFLUENCED THOSE 

A series of legal and societal changed have taken 'place over 
the last decade at the national, state, and local levels^whlch 
influenced the evolution of the* disy|p:t 's bilingual programs. 

(1) Changes in the immigration laws in the late' 1960s\gave 
rise to a sudden and continuing influx of, NES/LES stu- 
dents primarily "^from Asia and the Pacific Islands. Jhe 
practical need to integrate these studisnts resulted in 
V the iiTipl emendation and spread of ESL classes iri the early 
;1970S' "to serve' these students. . 

lowiljig the passage of the Bilingual -Education Act in 
1967, and subsequeat growth in programs nationwide which 
incorporated the use' of ,uie home language to assist - 
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NES/LES students to continue growth in concept develop- 
ment and academic learning while they were acquiring 
English, the school district also. implemented in 1975 a 
dual -language program in Cantonese and English in one 
school . This program , was , for all practical purposes, a 
language maintenance program in that all students, both 
English pro^Ficient as well, as NES/LES Students, for a 
part of their school day. received instruction in spoken 
Cantonese and Gtilnese literacy. At the same time. In 
keeping with' the growing Interest both loc^tlly and 
nationally, particularly among language minority popula- 
tions, in maintaining and fostering thejiome language 
and culture, bilingual education spread to other schoo 



in the district. 



(3) In 1974, federal legislation ( Lau vl. Nichols )' was passed 
' that required that special language assistance be pro- 
/ vided for limited English proficient students in orddK. - 
-.^^.^ to assure equality of educational opportunity for tMBjPf- 
student population. Subsequiently, guidelines, knbwn^fs^ 
the "Lau Remedies," were issued by the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) to assist school districts in comp^lying with 
the federal legislation. In order to qualify for ESEA 
Title VII funding support, school districts were re- 
quired to develop and submit to OCR a Lau' Compliance 
Plan. Following negotiations, the District's plan was 
approved by OCR in the summer of Ohder thls plan, 

NES/LES students are to be provided services aimed 
, particularly at developing English language proficiency 
and are, in addition, to receive course content assistance 
in the home language in required subjefct areas.' Students^ 
are to be mainstreamed when it ts determined that' they 
are functioning. within or above the ."noipmal range" for 
the student-' s age and qrade placement on standardized 
. achievement tests (23ra through 70th percentile). A 
provision was made for participation in the special • 
language prdgrams on. a voluntary bifris of a limited 
*number of English proficient studenjSs at the discretion 
of thet school district. ' a ^ — 



However, other changes were occurring in^ the district 
during that period which had significant impact on the 
nature and direction of the development of the district 'g 
bilingual programs. The -district was experiencing a 
generaVdecline' in total enrollment, yet -in late 1975 
> , the nature of the students requiring language assistance, 
^ ( ' V both in numbers and as regards the educational .background 

' ^ of many new arrivals, began to change dramatically. The 
' fallof Saigon in 1975 resulted in a large influx of 

• > * Vietnamese^ students. By the 1976 school year, the inters 

action of the increased humbefs of students eligible for 
, language assistance, and the effects of the district's ^ 
, Lau Compliance Plan, resulted in greatly expanded biliri- 
. * • g^l program staff. ^ From 1976 to 1978,-the increased'^. 

^ " ■- « . * , ■ « • , 
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•flow of j|tudents continued. In 1979, this flow was 
. furtherwfcreased due to the exodus of Laotian and 
Cambodian peoples. The net result has. been a rapidly 
(■ increasing population eligible for, and requiring provi- 

\ sion of, bilingual program services under the terms of 

1 the district's Lau Compliance Pla-n. It was during this 

.period also (1978) that the district implemented its 
Desegregation Plan which involved transporting students 
in a system of paired and triaded schools. The net • 
result of these events was' a reorganization of the dis- 
trict's bilingual programs to (a) assist in achieving ' 
racial balance in the schools, (b) at^pw clustering of 
students by language groups and by unique educational 
needs, (c) provide differentiated services in keeping 
with the needs of different types of students, and (d) 
to focus services on those children of greatest need, 
withi-ri the limitations of available funds. 

On the heels of these changes came the passage of the 
Transitional Bilingual Instruction Act (1979) at the 
, state level and the adoption in 1979 of district policy 

which specified clearly a transitional bilingual program 
with the goals to. develop English language proficiency 
in identified students, and to enhance'the positive self 
image of NES/LES students. ' ' 

♦ , ^ Thus, from the early 1970s to the present the character 

of the district's bilingual program has shifted from 
its initial emphasis on English language development 
toward home language maintenance and back again to 
emphasis on English language proficier^y as its primary 
•goal . ' ^ } * ■ . 

• Legislative mandates, state 9nd federal guideline-:, and 
practical considerations irelbted to fiscal constraints 
have clearly been the. most powerful factors guiding the 
develof^ment of the district's bilingual program, Pe.da-' 
, gogical c^TT54derat},ons have played^ a lesser role and 
c . ^ have beerHDP^t evident af the clas^s^ggom level. 

WHAT LEVEL OF ACADEMK ACHIEVEMENT' DO STUDENTS, CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
' .IN THE SCHOOLS AND WHONlAVE PARTICIPATED IN THE DISTRICT'S PROGRAM 
FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PftQFICIENt STUDENTS, OBTAIN AS MEASURED BY 
STANDARDIZED -ACHIEVEMENT TESTS?- / • . ^ ^ . ^ / 

a. Student achievement data in the Spring of 1980s.showed. that 
the Asian groups studied were overrepresented in the lower 
three stanines (23rd percentile) as compared to the national 
norm groups in the areas of total reading, total language, 
and 'total math. ' ^ x^*" 
* , 1 , . ' 

In Reading, certain of the ^oupis were more widely represented 
* in theN lower stanines than wer? others. However, fro#50%^ to 
89% of these students scored at or below tKe 23rd percentile. 

■J- ; * • . ' V ' \ • :C f > 
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A similar pattern holds for scores on Total Language. The 
Chinese, students showed a somewhat leaser representation in 
•the lower three stanines in Language than for Reading. 

A considerably different pattern emerges for the language . 
groups stuuied in Total Math. Laotian and -Cambodian students ' 
are overrepresented in the lx)wer three stanines; the Chinese : 
and Vietnamese students appear to be achiievi ng '^at or above the 
national norms in Math. ^ ^ ' 

Predictions based on a sample of Cantonese-speaking students 
currently enrolled in the bilingual programs place this 
sample of students at the 46th percentile in Reading at the 
end of sixth grade and at the 80th. percentile in Math. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE STUDY - SPANISH SITE 

A. Design 

The study was designed to provide information, in a historical context, 
about the nature and extent of services provided for language minority stu- 
dents attending the El P^i§1^ School District. The study was guided by four 
primary questions: ^ ^ 

1. What are the. general characteristics of the region and popujation 
served by the district? , 

2. What are the characteristics of services presently provided by- the 
. district to students of no or limited English proficiency (NES/ 

LES)? • 

3. What changes have occurred in type Of services delivered by the 
district for language "mi nprity students? What has influenced 
those changes? ' - 

,4. What level of academic achievement do studentl'y currently enrolled' 
in the schools and who have participated in the district's pro- 
gram for NES/LES students obtain as measured by standardized. \ 
•achievement tests? 

The El Paso School District has 50 elementary schools that serve NES/ 

LES Students. These schools are classified as Priority! schools (95%' 

Hispanic ^tudent^s) , Priority II schools (65%-95% Hispanic students) , and 

Priority III schools (32%-65% Hispanic students). In arder tO document 

variation in services, the study gathered information on all. three types of 

.schools and across a variety of grade levels Descriptive' dat^- were collected 

from (1) schocL.documents, (2) on-site interyi'fews with schod)! principals, 

clerssroom teacl^ers, -and." program administrative staff , •and (3) formal ar 



informal classroom .observations . '-^■'■W''' ^ 

■ v_-' ■ •/' . ■ , . - m^'-r/: ■ - - 

B. S Urmia ry 'of [bindings o , . • . 

1. • WHAT ARE THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION ANd'tHE POPMj^TION 

•> SERVED BY THE DISTRICT? ; ^ ' • , •.' 



El Paso^is located in.:, the westernmost corner af Texas 'and is 
bordered by New Mexico on the west and by the RepuSl^c Sf ' 
, Mexico on the south. The Rio Grande river sepames El Paso 
'c5't?p-rK.'''''r °^ Ciudad. JjiSrez. Chihuahua"^ The e twS 
Cities have a total population in- excess af a mi-.l lion 

?psiT?''n^^p''°*°°?-P'°P^^ live in^JuSrez and affi-475.000 
reside in El Paso. Sixty percent of the El Wso popuiatiift 
^c ot^?nT:S- /^f "i^jo^ industries ih the area in??Sde: 
■ ?nM^?c^^ manufacturing, farming., ranching.., mi ping, and 
^?nt ! military installations al^o -contHtute STgnif4- 

cantly to the economy of El Paso."-. * ■ . . • 

eSl arf^^i'J-f ' ?tudeht population of 61.359' 'b^F which ' 
68% are of HiSDamc origin. The percentage of economical ly 
deprived, mosdy Hispanic, is approximately .49%. The "s•'^ 

in 'Lmn.'ri- etiucatibnalli deprived students 

in 32 Title I campuses. These same dampuses are part of 52 
campuse^which provide bilingual instruction to 33!471stu- 
ftuLW '<l?d?,T'''"i^^r°"gh sixth grade. - Of tho e 33 471 . 

t?onar I'o^ 'i FP ,%^^^^r'''^-"^"9lish-proficient. ^ An addi- , 
tional 1,031 LEP students are served in grades 7~12 bv " 

tnglish-as-a^Second Language instruction. y, 

(NES/LES)? STUDENTS OF NO OR LIMITED ENGEISH PROFICIENCY. * 

^' d?^JHrru'h-i •"'^ ^\^'^^^ Students are oi^fered through' the ' 
from li-tlp f^l^jgy^] Program. with some' additional services 
from Title I All students are assessed to determine their 
language proficiency. This assessment is used L rbasir ■ 
for placement within. the program.' . •. ^ oasis 

^' bi1i-nSMai'''L'K-i -'r"? f ^"i^^'^ dominant, Spanish dominant, 

mJeJraii Of ;Jl?ffcr'"! students 
receive^all of their instructi-on in English plife Spanish-as-- 

a-Second Language. Bilingual students receiveallaf their - 
' P^"' 'P^"^^^ Spanish,speakeS - 

in sJa^-.r"-?^ fL""*""^' "^^""^"^^ °^^^^^eir instrtiction ■ - 
' soc??? itn;!-^''^^ th6 exception- that their science, math and ^. 
soctal'studies are in English, in addft^ion, they receive ESL 
s!a^L"J';;°;- Bjlingt/a^ .trahsfers are •thtse'st.id^nts who ^ 
^nn'if!? Spanish dominant and have been reclassifted as 

English profitMent. For these -student?: the district has a 
aSd%iP\^^f^^ bp,the gap between th. Spanish 

^rtlli^^ -1 ^.^^ students who are not progressing * 
satisfactorily^ are given additional he^p in languagi arts ■ 
and math ins^truc'tion. * : ° • ' \ . 

WHAf CHAFiGES HAVE OCCURRED . IN THE TYPE OF SERVICES DELIVERFR RY ' ' 
-^HOSE^'jAiGE-S™' STUDENti wSat SAs'|FL"UENtEi); , ' 




^ 4. 




Many c?iange§. have come about in sgrvices to NES/LES students 
since the days -of only^nglish-as-a-Sedond Language classes 
which '^the district offered as early- as 1947. <^ One of the most 
important changes has been the. inclusion of Spanish as a 
^medium (^ .instruction and Spani.sb-as-a-^Second Language 
Glasses. Another important change h&s been the expansionof 
services t6'*NES/LES students from a few schools to oVer* 50 
; campuses. /Other ch^inges included thp development Qf'instru- 
' ments for assessing language proficiency and the <leve'lopment 
■of bilingual Qurricul urn for grades^ K-6. 

„^-' " , ' 

Changes in type of Services, that< the .district provides 
presently to- language- minority students is sigiiificantly ' 
diff-^pent from thbse it used to provide. Thes€ changes have 
been influenced by a series of .legislative, executive", and 
judic4al decisions; however,, the most important factor that 
-has influenced the bilingual progiram was the development and 
adoption, of t^the district's Co^iprehensive Educational Plan.. 

. The Coiffprehensive. Educational Plan was offered as^ a response;,; . 
to concerns raiWd by therOffice for Civil Rights' investiga- 
;tionj,( 19721., and thfs plan has been implemented very faith- 
fully by the district. The La u vs. Nichols decision ^pcouraged 
the district's use of n.atiye language instruction and ESEA 
as. well as Senate Bill 121; (Texas) provided the funds to carry 
out nidhy of the acti vi ties specified iji the Comprehensive 
Edacational: Plan. - 



WHAT LEVEL OF /^gADEMlC ACHIEV^ENT DO STUQENfS CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
IN THE SCHOOLS. Af«) WHO HAVE PA>MJMP ATE D IN THE DISTRICT'S PROGRAM 
ROR NES/LES 'STIJOENTS OBTAIN AS .ME/|SURED BY STANDARDIZED TESTS? 

The El "Paso Scljool'.pistrict uses ."the Galifornia Achievement Test 
(CAT) as One .indicator 6f academic achievement of NES/LES sttidents. 
However, sttiide^V achievement data are not broken down by students 
. of particularr language, categories nor. by students who havq under- 
gone a particular programrnatic treatment; Nonetheless, student 
acbievemQnt in this heavily-.impacted Bpanish-speaking area has 
shown stea'dy prog res s toward the national median in the last five 
years. In 1981, the. district median wis -someWhat below the national 
median in, Reading and Language, bul: near the pationaV median in 
.' Math, Student perfonnance in Tftle I schools studied, while com- 
paring, fayora^bly 'With the medjan pefformance dis^rictwide in 
.Reading, Langiia^e, and. Math, is considerably lower than the' 
' national mfedian!,- particularly in Reading: In the non-Title I 
schoojs 'in the study, student achievement ^generally exceeds the 
/district mediari- if)' $11 *.thr^^^ areas, and in,most^cases, is at or 

m^diiafi . 



6 ' 



aboye the national 
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• Yhe study was designed to provide information, in a historical context, 

• - * \ .... 

about the nature and extent of services provided for language minority stu- 
dents within two sdfiool disti^icts that;'serve Navajo students.*' The -Study 
was guided by three primary questions: ' 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 



What are this general charit'teri sties Of the region and population . 
•served by the district? 



What are the.characteristicsV^I^Wte services provided by the dis- 
trict-to students of no tfr liinije^ English proficiency (NES/LES)? 



What changes have occurred in type of services delivered by the 
district for language minority students? WhatJiifc^influenced t 
changes? . ' 




tho^e 



Whait' level of academic achievement do students, currently enrolled 

in the schools and who have participate^Ljjn the district's program 

for limited English pfoficient students, obtain as measured by 
^standardized achievement .tests? 



Descriptive dat^were- gathered from (1) school documents; • C2) on-site 
interviews With school- administratbrs, bi lingua V programs personnel, class- 
room teachers, teacher aides, co]|^||^ity representatives^ and (3) informal 
classroom observations. • 



.^B. Summary of F-^dings - School #1 



WHAT 
SERVED 



ARE THE GENERAL CHARACTER? I ST I CS Df THE REGION AND POPULATION 
D BY THE DISTRICT? • ^ . - ' 



The district Consists of- one school (grades K-6)j which serves 
two Navajo chapters. It. is situated on H;lie ^Navajo reserva- 
tion in ilew Mexico-^^in an isblVied^ rural ;aVea , accessible only 
by dirt road/ the school :jiBr^^ 125 square mile area. The 
vast majority of thp ..SQhodT*s-l s.tudents 'is. bussed to school 
from ilong 93 inijes. of bds^ route, mostly on uhpaved foadsv . V 

Alifof the>tu3(^ntS; are^ fe except six children 'Df;non-'* ^ / 
Navajo school staff . , ' ■ ' ^ / ' ' - :/ ; ; * ^ 
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All of the. children are from Tow income familife?.. Most of 
the Navajo adurfes Are either unempTbyed or are. sheepherders. 
They||||lipend uponVhe federal governments for economic aid. ' . V 

' . ' • ' '* ' 

The Navajo population hirs remained stable for many years, r 

Vith the vast majority of the adult population having been 
born in the area. • . . 

■ ■ ' \ . ■ 

The Navajo language is the dominant language used in the home, 

and many of the adult^s speak little or no English and have hlti 
little or no formal schooling. ,.■ '■^'^ 

Parents expressed an interest in having their children become 
bilingual speakers of English and Navajo, and they are con- 
cerned about the quality of education for their children. 

... ~ ■ ' ^. ■ ' 

In the past l£he school was run directly by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), and with .decreasing enrollment due to 
competition from other schools in the region, the BIA in 
1972 decided to close the school. With community support, 
the Navajo tribal members from the two local chapters entered ^ 
into contract with the BIA'to operate the school, and thus in 
1972, the -school became a "contract" school with considerable 
control over school piolicy and practice falling into the hands ''4r 
of a local school board/ ' / ^ ' ' 1. ^ 

■■ ' ' " " ■. " - ' 

^^r*ior to 1972 the instruction.prb^vided, to c'hildren was virtually^ 
all in English.' Hp special language assistancfe program was pro- 
vided. 

The school's bilingual Rrogram began in the 1972-1973 school 
year in^t|ie form o=^ ESL classes offered to students . in kinder- ^ 
gar^ll^through grade thrqe. An audiolingual -approach was • 
piMp^s.ted during that year ajll was rejected after one year ' 
on^^ basis of cultural ifiappropriatene^s. " . 

The following year (1973-1974) the school, bpgan to exw^ment 



with organizat^nal. jarid instructional models whfch; haw evolved 
into the schocflfeg present comprehensive educationaV program 
which i^ multil^eted ar\d incorporates th6 jjse-of NAvajO in the 
instructional -program. V' ^ , * ' . . \ 

. . >^ ' . • ■ :^ , --/. ^ 

In the' 1974-1975 school yecfr, th|& school received a one-^year^ 
ESEA Title VII planning grant to hire s^peciailists^ to ass4^ 
teacher? in" curriculum planning,./ Exc6pt^ for that oWQwfeiT»X ' 
no Title Vil mdnies have been utilized by th^i school distri'ct. 

■;■ ' . ■ - : . • / ^-^ ^ ' ■ * ' 

ESEA Title I funding has been utilized by the schop^l Qver jthe- ' 
past 10 years ^ mainly to hire reading specialtstsjto aVsi^ , 
students at the intermediate and upper grMes who7,were having 
difficulty progressing in th^'r English r^'a^tJing ^skills, : < / J.' 



Beginning in 1975-^976, ESEA Title JVA and^IVB have been 
requested and received by the school to hire andmaintain 

• staff to develop culturally-relevant materials, o'ni)oth the 
Kavajo and English -languages, $d support their currently- 
implemented proflram. ^ ' ; ^ ■ ' 

WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF Tilt SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE 
DISTRICT TO STUDENTS (^0 OR LIMtTED £NGLKH-PR0F^CIEI^CY (NES/LES)?, 

a. The s.chool provides a/-c^>mprehensiveV^tdiicat^onal program which 
addresses four, key jstuSent needs: lacademic, social , emotional , 
and physical. The academic, needs argument tn the following 
instructional areas: English -Language Arts, Navajo Language 
Arts, Navajo Cultural Studies, 'Mathematics, Science and Ecology 
Social Studies^ Career and Health Etlucatton, Music, Art, and 
Compensatory Instruction.' ^ 

. ■ '> - { 

b. Instruction in each of the^ abov.e areas is bilingual in the 
early grades, making a transition from Navajo as the principal 
meklium of instruction to English as the prirfcipaT medium of 
instruction at approximately the third grade level in all 
areas except Navajo Language Arts and Culture.^ 

• Literacy instruction in biliterary throughout the program, 
with initial instructton in the student's native language 
(Navajo for all but a very small minority), and introduction^^ 
of EngliiSh literacy as soon after initial success in Navajo 
Jite^racy and English comprehension skills wtll pernjit. Navajo 
literacy skills are taught with full emphasis up to the end 
of second grade, and taught on a maintenance basis from third 

^ grade up. " ' . 

Social studies instruction is bicultural, with additional 
rr sources devoted to the development of community^ based 
cultural' content j'or the Nayijo cultural instructibn. 

. • , ■ . . , ■ , * ^x ■ • 

c. A variety of support services ar-e provided which supplement, 
the instructional program to meet the social, emotional , and 
physical needs of the students: human relations training aftd 
discipline procedures of the school, counseling services^ 

> monitoring of student health, transportation to medical ser- 
^, vices, food ^services; "and clothing assistance^ • ' 

d. Time alloc^^Uons English arid^ Navajo vary ''as a funMioh of 

. grade leve,]^^ In' grades K-2, instructibn is bilingual . fn ^ ^ 
readi^ng^ matheijiatics, music, science, and -stfcial studies witi? , 
half in 'English (by nati vie" Engl ist\-speaking aides). In grades . 
3-6, all instruction is in English (by certifie.d teaCherli, none 
of wbom^aVe bilingual )* with Nav^ajb Langi>age Arfsrand CiJlture 
taupht bj^ native:Navajo'*^spea^ii1c| aides for 60-90 mi nutes^per - 

e: • Entry/ekit criteria^;'are^^^^^ the sam^'wjiy/as t^e/^^ 

^ are i n J'tradlti ortar'^i 1 Ingtlal programs r Slnce^^fre "b>1 in^'al " 



/pr^ram is the program of the school, all children attending 
:^thei,$chooT part^icipate in all aspects of the prog^ram. Thus 
ijritftria for ent'ry is Qinrollment in the school . Since the 
progran^xtends^iroughout the school and at all grade levels, 
•exi^^' from- the (ijjBram occurs at .the time the student completes 
sixth grade or Wininates enrollment in the school . However, 
student language, dominance is assessed informally on entry. 
Into schiroT, and stud^t Rrogr^ss*.in the prograni. Is .monitored ' 
through "^loVipal testing carried out per^^^ ' 

The^PCiijary floal of the^, special language program^ currently ^ 
implemented is to. develop stiide are 'bilingual and 

biliterate in Navajo and English/ '•T^^^ 
turalfsm is seen as an impof*tant secorfdary goal . ^ 

The goals of the progranf prior to 1973-1974 ^appear to have 
been the development of academic,, ski Us through the use of 
•English only. The change in goal focus occurred M the time 
when the community took over the leadership of the^school aijd 
app^ears to^ be related to commuriity recognition of the de-^ ' 
sirability.of and neerd to maintain and- foster the home language 
and culture for both sociaT and academic purposes. ... 

The instructional model .adopted for oral fntflish/instruction 
is one in which communication (transmissfon ancj^comprehension 
of meaning) is; the major focus, as opposed to correctness gf 
form. The jnstructidnal tedfhiques used are^ those deemed ^ 
cu^lturally appropriate for Navkjo students. ' Thesp include- 
(1) focused and upfpcused modeling in a two-Vay communicate ve 
context; (2) focused elicitation in a two-way communicative 
context; (3) corrective modeling of English in. a two-way 
communic^ive context; .(4) cognitive fQ,tindation experienides ' 
in native-language setting, whtch pyfepareu children to handle 
English 'structures which differ- vas^% .from Nava^ structure 
and usage (e.g.^ tense distihi^tiQit's, ; \* / 

Literacy skills are introduced in tW native language usj^^ 
"language experience" arid "key" w6rd.|m€^jid^ ^^ 
English comprehe^nsion skills^are deVel-OTi^ltf^^ the students v 
demonstrate functional reading abtli^J^;!^^ they au[e 
introduced to written ^English using fdriij^phatyare rtow^^ / 
prehensi|)le to Jhe^stutl^ots. Fomgil e^fding iTistructicJn: of ' " * 
novel. materials is begunv^n English onlyVafter -the student 
has demonstrated knowledge "that reading , is a process,-of gejtting 
nieaiiipg. frcJIrn written. sound-jre lotted s A, ' . 

The school pgirticipates -in the Navajo Teacher-Tra^nin^c.prpgrara, 
a joint effort conducted iri^ Qonjunctjon^with the Uhivetsity . 
of Kew Mexico*-at AlbUquergue/> Thesfi-.class^is are h 
per week thrf)ughout^we semest are aFlDwed 

leave of absence to^^tr^^vb I to :towri- t6^55aVt1ci- 
pate in^ these, classes^ « ' \ ' ^ c / •/ , ."^ • . * 



give 



Most teachers and ai^es reported that they were gt^en much ^ 
flexibility in carrying out their daily classroom instruc- 
ti^n. , Their program^is guided, however,, by certain objectives 
provided^by the curricultim center. ^ 

h. Personnel for ttfe school is ap^pointed by the school board. 

*" . ' ^ * , , ^ ' 

i. Thfere has been a concerted effort over the past several years 
\ to pr^epare appropriate curriculum materials in both Navajo 

and English. In spite "of this effort, the quantity of appro- 
- pri^te both Navajo and 

. . Enfeli^t^: *Th.is is of such 

materials 'and iii p^artT^b lack of funds ti buy a sufficient ' 
iquantity of those. ;tha^ do^XTSt. \. . ' %' 
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Evaluation oit services occurs in two ?ornis external and 
internal/ External evaluation occurs yearly and is iis§d^to 
report ;,to supplementary funding source^'(JitlB I and Twe - 
ly). "Standardi:^ achievement tests are used. tS/ measure 
progress in^En^wht A severe de*errent/tp the Trtiea^tirement 
• of progress *ihM^lava*jo is'fhe.lack of appropr'iate tests in' 
that language* At- present;, 'the school rfeltes on informal 
assessment by-teaclxers df student progres^^' In- Navajo. 

'■ ' ■ ' ■ - ■' ' « . 

Internal ei|i1uati on? occurs every three yeSlrs. Teachers:; and 
members' of ^le two tbcal communities are lasked to prioritize 
6eeid|%i3il ta^^^ school is meeting needs in 

results .pf the internal evaluations 



ahAJ^ed ^o^^|^|^scnool ..policy (i;^ greater. efiiphas is 
JitefaGirT modify and expand curriculum, and 



ten^^h;i5f /st^^ is determined , by /tire length of 

^sta:^ in the'^thool Most /c^^ because of -the nature^ of 

i^the program, rtemain in the program from kindiergarten through 
■grade s. ''^^ y- ■ , 

T4iere. appears* to^^e;^ reasfnroly^.good^^ between^services' 
as adm^stratlvely des'criba^d a^^tho^^ act;ualiy\db livers 
WheirtiteH»crepancies Qccun^^.^lAey'^aBip to be rtfl-ated'tp I3IJ 
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WHAT CHANGES HAVE OCCURRED IN TYPE OF SERVICES DELIVERED~^Y THE 
DISTRICT FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS? ^HAT HAS INFLUENCED 
THOSE CHANGES? • \ 

. .. ' ^. . ^ . ■ . 

a. The change from a BIA school to a "contract" school in 1972 
gave rise to the use of the home ;1anguage in the ir.sLruc- 
tional program. Community^jnterest in maintaining the home 
language and culture, was a" prime *f actor in^-brinaing about 
this change. - ' . ■ ^ /; ^ 

b. The school 's'^-present arganizatiojfial and instructional model . \ 
is an outgrowth of e>{g^nje^^J:^|^^ic^^ 

tton cultural and socletaT ^^td^^^^^^ 

ing behaviors Qf Navajo' childi^. • -h^^^ - / . ' 

c. The, use of Navajo in the instructional progtsm hasybrought 
moue Navajo a jlults tnto. an 'active role in .^ schoof. Inser- 

' \ice tnainirtg prognarte, provided through schcigl funding hasj 
developed a -cadre of* Navajo teachers whicj) expands the ijitel- 
l'ectua#and economic fese of trie gprnnunity. 

^ — ■ ■ ' / . ■ ■ - - ^ 

WHAT LEVEL^Of! ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT DO ^^TUDENTS, CURRENTLY tNROLLED 
IN THE SCHOOLS AND WHO HAVE PARTICIPATED, IN THE DISTRlff 'S 1>R0GRAM 
/FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS^ OBTAIN AS MEAWRED BY 
\ STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS? - • < • - 

a. Standard^' zed ^iiest^'score? in Eng\ish^ver :the past five years 
fhow th3t:|the students fn^ general perfor»?i several years below 
^ ^.grade level with a steady improvement in over^l scores ""except 
' Xat grade three. . . ^ . ^ * 

In readi;^iK si xtb* grade students have showp the 

-^"^ greatest\prQgress, -with si xth. grade students, perfbrmihg at 
the: nat4in^l •nawifis in 1981.- . ' . 

Vv-r^- • ^ 

Whi1#^uijlM gain'^as^'been made in math Scores, rthe , 
stuiients «H& perfdrrning below national norms. ' ' : 

In latiguaiJ^^h^ at all grade levels are pdffbrmin^ 

be low^. the national norms, and only pFfi nor gains are evident ' 
^ ; at soihe. grade Tevdls i.*) pertain years. .Lack 'of sustained . . 
exposure to^ English, exipepl^ in .S^(wl is* undoubtedly a v . ' 
' eontributiiiVfastor. V;i % ^i,jf: '-^^ 



' .i - •. ■ • ■ ■ _ . , ' " • 

C. * SuiTTnary of Fihdfngs * School ,#2 ^ • ' 

1. WHAT ARE THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION AND POPULATION 
^' ..r SERVED BY THE DISTRICT?, . • 

-A a. * School #^ Is a boarding^ school operated bM thts Eastern Navajo 

^ " Education Agency of .the Bureau of" Indian Affairs^ Naj^^jo Area. 

The school serves two Navajo coifinuni ties (pf 600- indnvf duals. 

y * -More/th?tn two-thfrds of the student po|S|flati'Qn (approximately 
. 115 students) are provided room and board at the School dormi- 
tory. Only abqut;18% are bussed day students, wi'tli ffiany of ' 
- these being kindergarten students. Lesi than 15^ are chil-, 

, • \ dren of staff 4nembers living on the school compound.' . 

' . Almost all Sfv the teiachers and staYf '-reg'id^^^^ 

on- the compound,.^ with gnly a few of them commuting each day . 



from homes in the nearby town soif^4Q to 50 m'lle'sVaway. 
'^|rb. All of the- Children aire from^ldw income fami Ivies. Some of 




the adults are sheepherders, some work at'-a nparby mine- 
n?rith small businesses and schools in the,neighborir^ tpv 
however, 'more than 60% of the adults, are unemployeoT 

< ^* Jiany of the children come from homes where Qne iir^. both .p^ar^qts 
/*are absent from the hom6 and/or- community . ^ -^v.- 

The language of the community is Nava^vyith few^Vvif /any'. . 
exceptions* Some 98% of- the children enter^ ^Sehobf speakfng ; 
[ 'no tnglish at all .;All\schoo> business between parents and. ; 
school pj'rsbnnel is* conducted, through . the use of a bilingual 
^interpreter. ' ] 



c. The- sph^ol has served, the -^q* Navajo commtJnities. in the' area . 
" since 1937. friqir t(4*l563, a, one-room scbofrl house served . 

some^Q ch.ifdren taught by one male teacher who alsQ;^5erved^<^' 
. - ^ as pfThiTipal.' ^ . ! ^ ^ 

' f In 1963^, the BIA ^nveVted the school into" a bOardflhg Ji&hool . 
Pfiof^ to 1^72, it seryed ohly gra^s K-3.' Beginning iih*^973, 
" a gride wa» added each year so th'at"l)^U977 the ^cho» was ^ 

' ^ • serv-^ng graders- K-8: \ Children from twp gra^e levej^^^e ^ . 
,^ . clustered.. in one classroom and seryed by one teacheVV This- 
► clusterijig of students Veflec^s* the current .organfzatiorial' 
^StrUctw^. * ^ ■ ^ 

otit>|in T • ! 




^'.ts ^ ■ throLj^Ut.'the T^le 1^6(^'^^^ sehoQl^^^^^^^^ 

r ; /• -v '^^ *; tJf?^€f-I .propn^^ 
.;; /. / : ^^.^'^ K^H^^ MiT^ua^lt^ aities:V4p:r^ to asst^t ^^^^ ' >^ 
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e. " ■ Bilingual education as a practice did not Wgin until the 
. . / trie first ESEA title VII funds were received4n' the 1975- 

1976 school year. Title VII funding-has been continuous 
siiiee 1975, but the quality of the bilfngual program' has 
^ varied considerably- over the past seven years.- The -firsf 

•years of Title VII funding provided teachers for grades K-3. 
IB 1 Funds for the 1978-19-79 school year were used for planning 
^ only. It was hot until the 1981-1982 schqol year that 

bilingual services were expanded to include grades K-5. * 

f. In the early bilingual programs, the emphasis was on maintain^ 
ing ^e Navajo lafnguage -and culture. However, because of 

. : changes in federal gufdelines and the changing politjcal 
' - ' realities/, the maintenandfe^ phllosopjiy gave way to a more 
• - ^. -transitional philosophy in^JwhiGh::;Navajo literacy skills were 
not given as ftigh a •priority .as EngTish Iftferacy sXi lls. 
^ • ' . Even from thelbeginning, the p^roportlon of time devoted to ,^ 
_ Navajo Instrue^ion was jreater In'first an^. second grade as , 
opposed- to^ the higher graides . 

" • , ^ In the'early and m1xl-197GfS^ ESL classes wef^e of:fere<^ to the 
. - students using an- audiollngual approacFT. Thi^* was-. judged to 

' ^ ' be culturally inappropriate and was rejected ;'n. the mid- . 

i970s, giving way, to the uSe of techn-iqCtes suth.^as modeling 
^ . aW unfocused corrective feedback. , ' • ^ » 

^ • \ . V ^ 

2. V- WHAT- ARE THE CjWGTERISTICS OF TI^E -SERVIC^^ / /' 

. DISTRICT TO STUDENTS OF NO OR LIMITED £NGLISH^R0FIOIENCY (NES/ - 
. LES)f ' . . . , 

, ^ The school facility is organized witK two grade levels^pe/ 

class room- w1thjg>ades' 1-2, 3-4," 5-6, and^ 7-8 house together, 
/ ^ y\j respectively^ Kindergarten is boused IK a classroom located c 
*i ^ , in an adjacent building. ^ ^ 

.V Each classroom Is setfrC(jntained and Ms staffed by a certifi-^^-^'^- 
y' cated teetcher (rtionoTlngual ^English-speaking in each classroom 
- V '* except for grades 3-4 -which Is staf^fed by a bilingual teacher), 
^ > - ^ -- a ar^ bJHngu2il),.and'9 Tttle yil aide Jail ' 

• /V .axe- bilingual inteVr\§ who spend, four hpurs^lt^er -dayMn. their * 
^ respective classrooms)-. ' - ' * ' ' ' V 



V The^ certificated teacher is responsible fdr a1J lnstruiCtl5h. 

K^^^' ^ ^ 1^ The Tittle I .aiTje€>9.irHc(rT^i^^^ i n' the . English gi^guage^Ar^^^^^ 



r^l '^afiguagV J^lfeadlng , with -theiigli ftev VIJ ^ ^ii^erjns^ 




V 'However,, 'emphVs'ils is pi aced^^^^ EnglisJv reading ^ - 

- ; Sjcitl^(»t'a]1 grade •levels. Ip ajl, grades, i}isimj^tion in 
' . . - soci aT^tOdi es -Xmain ly Navajo cul ture) .ri s mven 

/ in Navajo Uppro»mately 30 minutes per Vda^^ljJfai^^ ^ 
• . and spelling are^ught in both English and Naviji^^bouf 'SO' 
minutes per day), ^ grades 3-4, where there is atfilingual 
y 'h-'r-. teacher, mathemattts (about -45 minutes per day) artd^oci^l 

studies/heal fh/science (approximately 45 minutes -'per day) are 
'\ taught using both lah^*ges. Tn grades 5-6 and 7-8, both 

Navajo culture (aboitf 5S minutes per day) and .social- studies 
(ppprpxfmately 25 minute-s per*day) are taught ifsing ^both 
language's. . ^ ' ^ - 

; Since most of the childrgn live in, the school'.? dQrmitpry, 
* their education contitiuiBS on a 24-hour basis. There are 

numerous extracurrfcular activities available (e.g. guitar 
classes, dance' classes, .basketball- ganfes, films; panties).. 
The dormitory is equipped with a billiard table and a .televi- 
sion which the children have access to in .the^evenings. The 
school staff volunteer much time and en^l?^ to organizing • - * 
.these activities. * * / * 

- c. Since the school receive Title VII funds,, it has specified 
' criteria for .entry into and exit from the program. In order 
V * for- the students entering at kindergarten or first grade to 

recei^ bilingtiaV services, they must score at or below 50% * 
mastery, on the Minimum Grade Criterion Referenced Test which 
is nojgied on Eastern Navajo ^istrfct Schools. Once they can 
, ^ demonstrate 95% mastery on total 'language and academic-related 

. areas of this test, they are* no longer^eligible for services. ^ 
Children in grades two through five who scor6 below the 40th 
percentile on the Tbtetl Language Arts an"d Reading sections of 
the CtBS in English aire eligible^ for services . Students who 
score at or above.the 70th percentile on th^;CTBS are no 
longer eligible for service. 

. Ip actuality, entry/exit criteria are, of little sigru^cahce 
except as. a procedure for reporting to Title VII. ^¥her^ is ^ 
. only one class for every two gcgisdes in the school , and all 
; " c childrej^temain with the same teacher arid aides aad-^instyrjj^^ 

^ional ^^Bps, regardless of how they perform on the standard- « 
- ^ ijed te^R.* ti^wother words,; all. children are^exposed to tlie^ 

SBme Tnst»^uct>(jial.itre'atment : . ^ • 

' ( v ■ ' ' ' " .* ' - ' \ K 

d. 'Parents, teachers, Iti del, < and admtrv1stra|far$ 'alike agree ttrat 
the prpmotiojn^of ^he Nav 

are- differences in -opiniipji a^ to the ^^r^ the ft^ivajo / 

language sftbul d h'ave ifi in^tructidb in' t^ - 
ifelt'/that^maintainS'rig and'develo^^ slrf^ ^iirr^^pegking Navajo*^ 
wa5 an' impprtant goal Cso t^at chil dr^a i:an tornmuhi^c^^ th/ 
t^dlders of. but that learning to rda^.and' « , 




read in -Navajo and should be. free to choose whether w/not 
they want 'to becoroe T Iterate in NavijoV The*Navajo «^ 
cgi /the other, hand, feU that: chiHdPen should' learn,y^ rea4^ 
itid wi^ite equaiayvwell fn Kavajo* and»tngT1sh/ Atypre^ent; 
there seems ta- Be .rid/ cqrisen jiii^a tp ^at role >ne lienTe ^ 
langua'g^ should play in 'the instruction of thystudent?: 



Teachers" any aides reported that ^||v have much flexibility 
in carrying out their daily classiflih program. The principal 
checks occasipnaTIy to^ee if the teacfmps, are j^ri ting their 
lesson plans, but yBtT^rft^^ moni toring^^^oes 




The school pjarticipateWifi the Navaj© Training Program,^ , 
joint .effort conducted^^'conjunction with the University of 
,New Mexico at Albuquerque. These classes are h^ld one day 
per week throughout one semester'. The t^avajo aides^ are ! 
allowed -^^leave of absence 'to travel td the neighboVing town 
to participate in'^hese classes. • ' ^ 



Pet;sonneV^fortte-*chtoT i^ hired by the schotH board on. .the 
'"recommendation of the school principal'. 

The leaehers ^in general sealed quite* sati|^fietf7With .tlfc 
quantity and»^uality of t# mate nialsr especially tfiose^n 
English. All teachers agreed that- the Navajo materials were 
appropriate,,, but that there/should be more available. 

Supplementary funding for the school's instructional 'program 
has come primarily from Titlje I (s.ince the IQejOs) and fro# ^ 
d^ Title^VII (which has been continuous since 1975). 

The school has -maintained a special education program for the. - 
:past three years. Services are provided by one %pecial • 
education, teacher in a makeshift class|bom no . one section of #^ 
the ^game room of the schdbl' dormitory .^otte of the children 
4bresently served are- severely retarded. ^They; spend les-s t^n 
50% of their instructional time in' th'e program. ; ; 



Evaluation of services, occurs in two forms: external and v 
internal. External evaluation occurs yearly and "is used ta\ 
report to Title Vlf. / StaYidardiirfed achievement tests* are-useU 
to measure progress in /English.' ^However, there' is cohsiderable 
risistance by the community to te^^ of these tests and, 
their validity and utility is serfH^ly questioned by the . 
•school board. M% formal assessment of the children's progress 
in Navajo is-undqiptak^; ' ' . * . . 



.Not much is ypwn-abj^ its. inWnal 

jviluatijon. irowever^,' ft /s^igins 'that 'needs assessment jias been 
^ "Carried out periodically in 'tile pa^t years'. \ - ' ■ ^' > 

/♦.'Length -Of stay in tfTfe^/pro^rarni'Tn reality is ^letennined by the , 
lertgttViOf stay in the '-sehool -. Although exit critfer-va as . 
speci f ied . ( yqjth .p^rd^rtti Te or- ^bove ' on, l^je. CTBS.) xhi 1 dren • ' - 
seldom, reach .'that criteria throughout thfein school experiehce. 

. -172-.. . . ' " ..4 : -A 



There appears, to be a! reasonably good matcfi between services 
as actalnfstra'vveiy described and those -actually delivered. 
' Where d1lirepancies'occuB, i*ay^appear trf be related to budget" 
* ' qons trial pts', inadequa.te:.trainfng of the Kavajc^aides, and 
' • 'turnover of iStaff* However, teachers '^^..^([indTng to stay 
longer than in the' past./ Teachers presently there in the 
school ..have been in the. school .from three to, 10 ye<rs. Navajo 
teacher aides ^((jnost of whom weiig' boVn in tj& coumunity) tend 
to stay longer than non-Navajo personnel,.'^ ■ 

WHAT CHANGE^ HAVE OCCURRED IN TYPE OF.SERVICES-DELIVERED BY THE 
DISTRICT FOR LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS? WHAT HA5, INFLUENCED 
THOSE CHANGES? " ' ' ^ 

a. The major, changes that have occurred in type of services 
de^vered In the instrucrtion'al program. Beginning in 
1975, withvthe award of a Title VII grant, ^he school 'has - 
employed the' us.e of the Nav^'p language to support learning 
. in the school instructional program. Community lifeere^t tn 
r^^^fttaining 'the home language-and cultuila was a prilte/factor 
in "bringing about this 'changel . Funding which mape impos- 
- ' siJ)le to train, Navajo adults to perform a function in the 
school 'program was also a contributing factor, 

. ' r ■ "•■ ' - - 

The school 0 pr*esent insitructiona,l modelfcfor teaching'ESL is 
^an out^roiith of experimentat^^on which took irfla consideration 
cultural anid societal factors which influence the learning- 
, - behaviors of Navajo children.. 

c. The JJse^f Navajo in the instructional , program has brought 
more Na^*o adults into an active role in the school. In- , 
' service training and intern programs provided through schdol 
funding has developed a cadre of Navajo teachiers which expands 
the- intellectual and economic base Of the coimiunity. ^ 

' WHAT\LEVEL OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT DO JtUDENTS, CURRENTLY* EWOLLED'^. 

ail* THE SCHOOLS AND WHO%V£ PARTICIPATED I-N THE DISTFTICT'S PROGRAM 
FOR LfMITED ^ENGLISH PROFICIENT StUDENTS. OBTAIN AS MEASURED BY 
STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS?' - - ' \ 

i, ■ ■ . . / ' . 

a. Standardized test scores in Etigltsh; over )the past five years 
show that the students in general perform wel> below th§. 
national nprms, this pattern holds true for mathematics as 
^ well as for language and reading* 



INTERPR^ATIVE SUMMARY; OF THE^INDINGS ACROSS THE THREE SITES ' 

Since the passs^'e of the Bilingual -Education. Act in. 1968,' bilingua^ * 
"education prog rains and .pra(^4re£r hayti becoite^ despread throughout the. 
.United States. In the 1980-1981 schpol. year, there were. 516 projects ' 

iti 91 languages funded, by ESEA Title^ VII . Approximately 79. percent* of these 
programs serve Spanish-speaking students Who are concen treated in 11 states. 
Programs which serve' Asian' or N^ivajo students are ndt as numerous'^as those 
"serving Spanish^speaking students. However, these groups represeiit a size-^ 
■able number- of NES/LES .studefits , .and unlike the Spanish-speaking students, 
they. are concentrated in particular areas ofgifthe country. • As ietn students 
tend to be%conpentif*ated iri urban and coastal areas; the ffavajo' stud^ts , .^r 
the most part, reside on reservation lands ohnev4 V^ico and Arizona. The 
three descriptive studies ireported in this docume^ are case, studies of 
selected school districts, which serve: Asian, Spanish; or Navajo students. 
Findings from these case studies cannot be general fzeS, beyorfd the specific 



population/S^ied, hoy/e^er, they do/serve to identify some jof the varia- 
tions which exist^-^fi^l^ingual education practices arijl^ sp^ the-factors ^: 
which have shaped those variations. ' ' ** " • ' ' 

A. Region and Population % ' " ' 

.The geographic region served by the school district is 'a -contributing^ * 
factor to the composition and nature of the student popuT-ation .^ be^J^served. 

The large, urban west coa5t port district (Asian, sitle) serves some .80* dif-^/' 

- - ' • " >^ ' ^ " ' / ■' af- 

ferent language groups . While the. ma jori ty p^f these ere As-ian^^^tliey ^peak 

afnumber ;6f differeht .lingua gi^s ' ^lid- for the most.; pdrtare fSreign born; 

In addition; the geographiiLp reg^im in- which this* s'qKoo^" district, is* Ipca-fed- 
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has sijpp 1975 b6^ designated by the federal govemgient as a^^mary 4. 
.relocaTtion site for" rpdochinese t^fugees. This has resutoed^j^ not-^ a 
lacge and rather suHden increase in numbers * to be served^u^ also j'^f a^ • 

new-studentVpopulation be sei;ved (i/e/,;^^*^^^^^^^ j 
,previ|^jeducat hlstori^O r The school distric^ serving the ^^isV^^^ \ 
s^ -is also located in a lai^/Urban area ^Tuit its; cl«^ to the 

U.^.-iRexico border results in primafily a sringle npn-Errglish, "language group 
requiring, special language assistance. While many of the NES/LES students 
were born in and »^sT'de permanently frft^he area,, there is^ a con^ant flow - ^ 
^Qf students batk and forfK across the border. resulting iaye-t another set 
t of iioiflue educational challenge?.- Tpe.schools in tKe Navajo^ site are* ^ 
• loca^jjHin an isalated, rural area of an Indian reservation and serve ;"a 
sing renon-Engl ish native-b^rji' larigiiage grpi^p.*' (?ura1-9on<l,it^lhs as we 1-1. as 
a *.lt)rtg 'tilstory of isolation from ^Ehgtish-speaking communities create V set 

■ . ■ * .. ^ ' ■■ , , ■ 

' of educational, needs that are 'different than thpse found, in urban areas./ 
Thpus, there are a number^of factors related to geographic location which 




ap'pear to have affectest^nd shap&d bilinguStl practices iji^he .districts 

Studied. These include:'-' . . 

\ . ^ . ^- ■ . \ ' . • " ■ V 

^- a single non-E'ngTisli language gro.up vs. rpultfple non-Englisti language' 
groups within the populatioti to be. served; ^ . 



V 

I 



' - urban vs. isolated, Tural'-cohdi tidns ; 
^' - proximity vto the U.S. bor^ef -ar^^;* . 
- inmii grant/refugee vs. U.S. ■born students^. 



i 



i«tnbution i6f Jj|6 th? schoiil ;-' 




, • ' ;s€hoaV |5opijHtiom{high.&^^^ In those two sites 'irost children, regard- 

r;- -t^.:*. - ' : * ' ' - ." • - ^ ■ " - . ... ^ - 

fi? • - -Tess df. thB^r" English TSffguage proficiency, participate in ah in-class * 
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mechanism for responding to' those needs. In the'^^^^ minority 
•language Spanish site, the forerunners of ESL classes were in operation as * 
. early as 1947. However, ESL instruction, as it is known today, came into 
use i-n each of the districts in the early 1970s. 

/ Bilingual education practices, as defined today, undou|)tedly were 
given impetus by the passage of the Bilingual Education 7\ct in 1968 and the 
-availability of federal monies to implement such practices. ESEA Title VII 
monies were used in both the Spanish and Navajo sites in the implementation 
of their first bilingual program efforts. However^ state URRD monies were 
•utilized initially in the Asian site for this purpose. While Title VII^ \ 
funds have provided support to the bilingual programs. In each of the sites, 
at present the Asian and Spanish sites are receiving only limited assistance 
from Title VII (only 17% of the present budget for blVingual* services in th 
Asian site is Title VII monies; in the Spanish site Title VII funds are useai 
.only for staff de'Velopment), and one of the schools in the Navajo site is 
not receiving such funding. A variety of funds from other sources is being 
used extensively al: present to support the special services delivered to ^ 
NES/LES students. These include local and state monies as well as federal 
sources other than Title VII (e.g.. Title I, IVA, IVB, VI, and Federal 
Refugee Assistance). One possible interpretation of this finding is that 
Title VII funds -were used to implement and develop bilingual programs in 
their early stages (in keeping with the federal intent of such funds), and 
as programs were developed and expanded the quantity of Title VII funds was 
not adequatejto support these expanded services. Thus, alternative sources 
pf funding were explored and in time schoor districts became less dependent 
on T-^tle VII for the major funding source to support special language pro- 
grams. Another factor which Undoubtedly i.nfluenced the shift in funding 
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away from dependence on Ti 



for whatever reason, began to allb^i 
adBrtTBa al poss ibU interpretation 
found jlitje VII gui^eJjnes. too rest 
great an emphasis on a sing^ mode'^-'* 

tional in nature) tp warrant coriti|>)S^ 

■ • • - 

C. Changes in Services Delive 




As noted earlier, special languMe^ prog 



'begain ji'nm?!!^ ^ 



in the early 1970s as special Eng 
witff the goaXs of such prog rajns 

instruction came about as the res^ 

. * 

growing^pulation of students ~q 
programs were'^hen expanced fn the e 
the home language in the instruction of 
was still given to serving those children of greatest. jie 
were not limited to only NES/f-ES students,vand students o,1^$v5r1ous language 
categories were. allowed and encouraged to participate InstKl^se programs./ In 
most c^ses, these programs were implemented in particular igrade levels in 
particular schools with the intent of expanding year.-»by-year to' other grades 
and to other schools. Implementation and growth of such programs was un- 
doubtedly encouraged by the passage of the Bilingual Education Act and the 
availability of federal monies to support thesQ programs, but they were also 
encouraged by the sociopolitical climate of th^f. times in which language 

., ' .■4Mt ... '.; 

minority populations, as an outgrowth of the civil and human rights movement, 
were examining their role in American society. Maintenance of the home lan- 
guage ap^l ^^ire was seen as an^inalienab'p Hght of these citizens. Thp*^e 
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was also <a growing concern; both at the. local- and national levels, - that : 
NES/LES students were beijig denied equal access to education in schools 

"where English was used as the sole jroans of instruction^. It was in this 
sociopolitical climate that the Lau vs. Nichols decision was handed down in 
1974 by the U.S. Supreme Court. This decision gave rtse to. the issuance of 
the Lau Remedies by the^Pfice for Civil Rights (OCR) and to subsequent 
investigations by OCR of selected school districts' to determine the extent 
to which these districts were in compliance with the regulations set forth 

.in the Lau Remedies. To be eligible for Title VII- iunds, -^school districts 
were required to submit Lau Compliance Plans and to negotiate the details 
of those plans with OCR. This led to legal manuevering, with the net result 
being that sdhool districts either (l)-for their own, protection, proposed 
and negotiated only those services for only, those categories of students 
required minimally under the legal mandates or (2} desisted from further use., 

orjnade only limited use, of Title VII funding in order to have greater 

* ■ 

flexibility in designing and delivering services to language minority students 

Also during the middle to ijle 1970s, a number of states passed legis- 
lation decreeing transitional bilingual programs, w,ith concommitant goals " 
which emphasized the development of English language skills. * This led, in 
some cases, to the adoption of district policy in which the school district, 
strictly speaking, became accountable for the delivery of services only to 
students of greatest need (NES/LES); thus, maintenance of the home language 
through the use of public funds was' not officially condoned nor encouraged 
within those districts. In those cases, and in districts where language 
maintenance programs a^ready^existecK these programs were dismantled. How- 
ever, in two of the sites studied (Spanish and Navajo), located in states 
with leQT slation au: zing transitional bilTnqua instruction, maintenance 
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of the home language and culture continues to be an integral part^of their' 

bilingual programs. Nonetheless, evixience abounds that the; former (transi-^ 

tional bilingual education) rather than the- latter (language maintenance- 

bilingual 'education) is by far the most typical form of biltngu^l education 

in existence in this country at present. . . 

^It. should also be noted here that, at least in' the ce^se of the Asian 

site, the practical necessity of providing even minimal services to a rapidly 

increasing, multiple language population oT NES/LES students has required an 

enormous^ increase in expenditures, resulting in a reallocation of available. 

A ■ . ■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

resources, and the adoption of a more realistic district policy, thus render- 
ing the continuation of home language maintenance program at that jS^te 
fiscally unrealistic. ^ ■ 

D. Current Student Population 

The major findings relative to the current student population being 
served in special language assistance programs across the thrfee sites are 
that: ' ; \: 

1. there has been over the past years; and continues to be, a 
substantial Increase in NES/LES students enrolling in the 
schools; 

/■ ■ ' . , ' ' ' ■ 

2. they are, for the most part, from low income families; 

' . ■ ' i 

3. certainof the groups are primarily native born and whose families 
are Ipfig-time residents of the U.S., whereas others are children 
primarily frj^m new immigrant and refugee groups. 

A number of factors contribute to the increase in numbers af students 

to be served. The reality is that the NES/LES population has actually grown 

due not only to new immigration and the admission to the U.S. of large' num- . 

bers of refugees in recent years, but also to a rising birth rate among 

Hispanics. The increase is also, undoubtedly a function of improved. and more 





systematic effort and means on the part of schools of identifying students 
in need of special language services. ^ 

NES/LES students come from homes where a language other than English is 
^ /the primary language of communication. Often the adult breadwinner(s) in the 
homes Tacks sufficient command of the Engl ishr language and/or formal edi 
tion to obtain jobs with salaries comiiiensurate with their needs, and whiT^ 
progress has been made in equal employment opportunities, certain language 
minority groups (whethernative or foreign born) have traditionally been^ 
associatetl with low-paying jobs. Thusi NES/LES students tend to be from li 
income, families and to suffer. from some of the educational disadvantages that , 
accompany poverty. However, certain of the inini grant and .re^fugee groups 
which, have previously come to this country have, with time, learned English 
and obtained sufficient education (while still preservjttg their native Ian- 
guage for some generations^ to gain economic mobility . This may well be ^ 
the case with certain of the present immigrant and refugee groups. 

^ E. Educational Services Available to Language Minority Students 

Educational services provided to language minority students consist not 
only of the instructional program offered in the classroom, but also include 
a variety of support services of a noninstructional nature. The programs 



studied maintain, for extimple, administrative and superv^isory personnel Wl 
assume a variety of duties , curriculum development effort^ inservice trainr 
ing of school staff, technical assistance at the building level, resource 
centers or^^^libraries, and community liaison activities. These support ser- 
vices appear totbe^§fjential to the successful implementation ot^^f^^^^^^^ 
one hand^ a comf^T^ iSl^^icational innovation, and on the oth^^^Kfethe nature 
of the 1rv«|nvat1 on being implementjfed (e.g., categorical funding IftlTiSWes a 
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host of administrative' details; jfibiviJEngljsh languages and'fcultures present 
new and difficult challenges for schools in terms of instruction and curri<:^' 
ulum). ^ - • 

' - - 4 * 

Procedures for identification of students needing special service has 
been formalized in each of th«n^istn.cts. -Generally, spme*sort of language' 
assessment in English is a part this procedure.*' However, in none of the 
districts studied were any of the commercial ly-availab-l^; standardized tests ' 
Of oral language proficiency used- for this purpose. The twor urban district? ' 
(Asian and Spanish sites) had developed their tests locally'. In the Navajo * 
site, one school uses a lacallyrdeveloped informal, freas are of. language 
dpmindnce, and in the other, a criterion-referenced test developed by the 
Eastern Navajo EducatiDn Agency is used with young children arid a cornnjercially 
available standardised achievement test is used with older children for 
Identification purposes. Except in the Spahilsh site, formal assessnvpnt of 
the home language is not a part of the identification and/or pi acenfent pro- 

^ cedures; In that site, performance on their locally-developed Spanish 
language test is cons ide.red, for pUcement within a •particular strand of the 
bilingual program. It is -interesting, to note that in the Spanish and^Navajo 
'sites- all children, regardless of thetir language status, participate in the 
bilingua||(jppgramf^ Thus, assessment serves the purpose of- diagnosis/ 
prescription rather than "eligibility for service." ' Only in the Asian site 

^-4and to a l^ser extent in. School #2 of the Navajo sil^ was language , 
assessment carried out for the purpose of deterrfnning eligibility for ::er- 
vice. Jhe reason given'by the districts studied for the Ideal development 
of their measures of language assessment was dissatisfaction with 
commercially-available, tests of oral language proficiency: Thus, these 
districts have attempted to create a measure more, appropriate for their 
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populati'ons and the purposes for/which it is to be administered, as'welT/^s 
f^r practical considerations ^;irelated ^o cost in tenjtf^of administration time 
and the- purchase of test materials. ' s . 



The organizational model adopted by the di'stri.cts studied varis^from 
site to' site. In tne high 'density sites CSpanish and Navajo), the general 
pattern is that NESYLES students attend "neTtfhborhood" schools and are 
.-assrigned to classrotHis staffed with bilingual personnel. Most of the stu- 
dents* instruction iexceptvPor cortipensatory education, e.g., Title^I) is 

provided by homeroom staff. This^orgjaniJ:atipnal pattern is made possible 

' ^ ' . .. » 

by the -naturany-oqcur ring clustering of students of a single home language 
in particular buildings. Since, the minority language population is actually 
the majority language group in these sites, desegregation and movement of 

^ students has not occurred and, t4ius, has not been a factor in shaping the 
organ4zational st^ucture of the bilingual program in those sites. 

Converse!^ in the Asian site, desegregation efforts, as well as other 
factors, have affected the organizational pattern. In this site, bussing 
to achieve rapial balance in the schoolshas resulted in low density of 
NES/LES students in each of the schools. However, bussing also permits 

#tlus^Plng of a particular language group within designated schools while 
still maintaining an appropriate racial mix. Each school serv NES/IIe 4 
students is designated to serve students of a particular language or lan- 
guages and is staffed accordingly. Thus, while maintaining low density in 
the total building population, a particular language group may reflect the 
majority of NES/LES students withia a givea building. Centers are organized 
withiji each of these buildings in which special instruction is provided in 



pull-out classes of sn^^^groups that are based on age/grade and instruc 
tional n^eds. Certain of the, centers (Newcomer Centers) serve students with 
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unique needs (i.e., primarily Indochinese refugees-), whereas the other 

Centers (i.e.. Regular Bilingual) serve th^ remain in/NES/LES students, wji^th 

the exception of those students housed tepiporarily in an Orientation C^ter^^ 

Th/^ center serveV to provide (1) immediate'' placement of l^tudents enrolling 

after the first month of school, (2) special intensive instruction for^ 

newly-arrived immigrant or refugee stutlents, , and (3) stability in the other 

centers with the transfer of students 'from the Orientation Center occurring 

on a planned schedule. This organizational structure represents an innova- 
c ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ \ . - 

tive attempt by on^ Targe, urban district to respond to a wholer host of 

educational chal lenges" brought about by the necessity to deal ,with deseg- 

* . * • . • f 

regation, and at the same to serve a rapidly-growing multiple language NES/ 
LES population and a large and continu&l influx of^students with^unique 
educational histories. . - ' - ' 

■ ^ • ' . I 

Instructional patterns also varied considerably across the^hree sites 
studied. Ih all cases, Engtish-4S-aJtafl instruction is included 

as a major component of the services denvered, as'^i^ thexase of the home * 



denvered, as'-l-^^he xase or the hon 
another. LiteraQr training in 



languagei in instruction to one degree or another. Literacy training in the 
home language is provided in both the Spanish and Navajo sites; it is not 
included at-present in the program in l)ie Asian site. In all three sites, 
the home ^language is used to assist N|S/LES students in'concept development 
in the content areas whi le they are in the process of learning. English. In 
the Spanish arid Navajo sites, use of the home lanouage is continued in one 
or more subject^areas throughout the elementary grades. ^ ; 

However, the extent to which the home language is used in the instructibn 

of the students witKin the \:hree sites and the type of instruction for which 

'. V ci-- ■ ■ * ■ ' 

it is used appears to be related .to two factors: the rple of the home Ian- , 
guage- in the wider community; the role of * literacy in the home language' arid/ 



pm^ the ^xtent to which literacy in the home language^^s.^^^fe^g^i 



the target group as vfell as by scKool officials. ^ - - . - v 
The first of these factors is related to density. In the JSpanish .and 
- Navajo sites where the minority language is spoken rathep generally within 
the adult population .'(within the business community as well as\in"the home),' 
more opportunity is^ provided for maintaining the minority language, .and 
motivation to provide education in the non-English language and for^the stu- 
dents to reach higher levels of proficiency j'n that language fs relatively • 
greater there than in the low density sit^f . In the high density sites, the 
non-English language rs widely spbken ty adults in the community and is used 
for alV manner of business: In the low density site, the^Kon-English Ian- 
.giiages 'are spoken by the respective ethnic groups, but these languages are • 
, seldom known «r' used by other ethnic groups within the district. The home 
language of jthese groups are used for. interpersonal communication- among 
members of the particular ethnic group and to conduct social affairs within 
the ethnic commurrtty, but none of these languages are used widely for rpro- 
fessional or business affairs except within. a "relative small sector of the 
business community and in trade with the mother countries. Thus, obtaining 
a rather high level of ER^4ish proficiency is given considerable importance,;, 
if for no other reason than economic reasons. 

The role of literacy in the. home language within the wider community, • 
as well as the availability of written materials in' the home* language, 
appears to influence the degree fo which literacy in the home language is 
emphasized within the school curriculum. In the Spanish site, written mate- 
rials of various sorts are readily available bpth in the community and in 
the schools. In that site, literacy yi\ the home language is introduced, 
early in the school curriculum and is developed to a rather high level. In i 
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the Jilavajo site, there is an oral t»'acrrty>rHissociated with the home language 
-and relatively few adults are literate in Navajo (English literacy is more 
commonVf Literacy in the home .language is'introduced a^long' with literacy 
train^g in English ^fr t k g ii a C TThecfvier emphasis^- is placed ^rt^eaming to 
read in English.^ In that site, literacy materials^ in' Navajo, as well as 
teachers fiuVly prepared to teach 1iteVaCy4n that language, exist in limited 
supply. In the Asian site, literacy in the home language, while greatl^r 
valued by the etjniic communities- i^nvoVyed -in the study, is not seen as a 
feasible, goal for students to achieve within present-day bilingual education. 
The written systerti of Chinese, for example, is such that it takes years of 
'Concentrated study to reach fluency in reading and wY*i ting; written materials 
simply are not availab^le to teach reading and writing in the Vietnamese, ^ 
Laotian, and Cambodian languages. While use of the 'spoken forms of the Asian 
language? is encouraged in assisting SitLidents in achieving their academic 
goals><Tthin the public schools, literacy training in one of the home Ian- 
guages,'( Chinese) is provided only by the ethnic community in classes held 
after school hours and on weekends. # 



Exit Criteria and Procedures; Goal^jjf Special Language 
Programs . ^ 



AssTStartce 



Exit (end of service) criteria and .goals of the programs appear to be 
related to the type of program in operation in each of the districts. In 
districts where hpme language maintenance programs are operational i zed, 
bilingual prograrti services are provided tp students throughout their ele- 
mentary school experience. Criteria are couched in terms of student progress 
toward stated objectives and serve as a'basis for prescribing programmatic 
treatment -rather than for termfnation of service. Thus^ students in these 

■ ^ ■ V . ■ - . 

programs* are "transferred" to- different strands of instructri on "Within the 
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program as criteria are reached. The home language and culture, as well as • 
the development of Englfsb ski lis,, is. viewed as ant: inti^gfal part-of the . 
child's education. The goals of these programs are bilingualism and bi^cul- 
turalism^for lang.uage minority students. - . ^ • 

.In transitional programs, criteria are specified for termination of 
service. Student progress is monitored, and as (Students who ^ere previously ^ 
classified as NES/LES^^errfenstratV sufficient English language skil] and \ ' 

^ ' r r - ^ ■ , . ^^^^ — ^ 

^academic progress %g meet predetermined levels of performance^ (exit Qriteria), 
\ ■ • " ■ , . ' " ^ ' " . 

bilingual program services are terminated. ThesS students are then assigned 

td the school's regular, all-English mainstream program. For students who 

subsequently experience ^academic difficulties, compensatory education in 

. ^ ' * =- 

English is offered in the form that normally is provided to other such stu- 

'■ •» - . 

dents within the general population. • The primjary goal of these programs, 

1* " ^ * " - ' TT7 . ^ ■ 

therefore, is to assist the students ir\acquiring sufficient English to func- 
tion in an all-English curriculum. .The development of the home language is 
not a primary goal, but rather is viewed as a means of provi^ng support in 
academic areas only untilsuch time that all academic learning can be under- 
taken in English. ' ^ ^ 

, ■ c 

Two distinct educational philosophies, along with concomitant goals, 
underlie the two. types of programs discussed above. The former (home Ian- 

w * • » ■ * - 

* ■ / 

guage maintenance bilingual education) ^spouses tenets of cultural and • 
iinguistic p.lural'ism in which bilingualism and biculturalism are valued and 
promoted. They also espouse the Developmental Interdependence Hypot'hesis 
(Cummins ,^19 79^), which posits that there is a common underlying dimension' of 
cognitive and academic aspects of linguistic proficiency in the first and 



. ^ Cummins, J ^Lingu^'stic interdependence and the educational develop- 
ment of bilingual children. Review of Educational Research , 49 (2), 1979, 
222-251. ' " " ' 
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second languapge of learners. and that tHe level of competence a bilingual 
►^^^ent attains in her/his* second langua^ge is partially^a function of {he 
type^of competence the S^udj^nt has develoed iji' her/his firsit language at the 
.time'when intens^ive exposure to the se.cond l*iguage begins. Thus, in this' 
view, the develppptent of the. home language lays the foundation for and'" 
asststs in the g^ccessful acquisitibn of Engli^'. 

, ^ Conversely, thfe latter programs (transitional bilingual education) 
espa(J5e tenets/of cultural and linguistrc monism. Bilingual education pro- 
grams/af:e viewed compensatory education with integration and -assimilation 
as their goal. They also appear to reject the DevelopmentalMnterdepenclence 
Hypothesis and* to viewHihe acquisition of English as a process independent 
of ►previous linguistic development , /afnd one which is related^primarily to 
the anx)unt and extent of exposure to English that theOeamer experiences. 

G. Other Educational . Services ^ A 

Compensatory education in the form of Title I services (primarily in 
ESL, reading, afid math) are used extensively in *the Spanish and Navajo sites 
to provide and e)^end bilingual program services to NES/LEST students . In 
the Asian site, as a matj^er of district policy, few NES/LES children are 
served by Title I, an^d this only where space is available in the Title I 
program and at the discretion of the school principal. . . - 

The need for ^pecial E^cation services for bilingual students is 
recognized by each of , the districts studied and is available oh a limited 
basis in the high density sites (Spanish and Navajo) where trained bilingual 
personnel afflfe available* Nonetheless, extreme care is taken to insure 
proper placement. - In the low density , .multiple-language site, NES/LES stu- 
dents rarely are placed jn special education classes. This is due in great 
paft to a lack of trained staff who speak the various languages of the 



^.rQ;(jps seWed to assess-, diagnose, and provide services to these students. - 
Lt OS estimated by one of the school district? that their present NES/LES 
student papulatipn will ultimately conform to the general population (5>K 
will^have Special Education needs, and 5% will quality for the Gifted and 
Tj^lented Program). ^ ^ ,.4 

H. Program Evaluation and Student Outcomes . . 

Formal program evaluations are carried olit, usually 'annually, for the * 
'purpose of (1) providing descriptive information to"^ the district for 
.accountability and fiscal planning purposes and (2) satisfying the require- 
ments of funding sources. Information provided by such evaluations are ^ 
seldom used directly to -modify program design. Modification .in program 
design iat present appeals to be more directly related to level arid type af 
'funding available. Lack 'of use of evaluation data for program improvement 
^"re^ults from a number of factors, ^wo of which appear, to be primary. Rirst, 
district level evaluations are conducted to serve a maximum of audiences. 
For example, some aspects serve to inform desegregation efforts, some are • 
aimed at fiscal planning, and some fodus on determining the effectiveness of 
va rip us forms of services prescribed by the district's Lau Plan . However, 

progij^am eyaluations are seldom planned specifically for the purpose of 

■'•""'>'■.'•,, • • ■ ■ 

modifying, and improving particular instructional, prografns. Thus, evaluation 
data may\havfe implications forcprogram improvement, but the data are seldom 
adeq,uate tp specifically guide program modification to any great extent. ^ 
Secpridlyl /evaluation specialists are. seldom involved, initially in, planning 
the d^siAn of the program or' special project within a program. Thus, the 
progrorif {ioes npt benefit fVom the evaluator's observations of the relative 
strengths -.and weaknesses pf a given program design nor of a well thought out 
evaliuation plan prior to the implementation of the program. Of ten the program 



will have been operational i zed to such an extent prior to the involvement of 
the evaluator vthat there is not sufficient managerial flexibility* to permit 
the evaluator.or the ^evaluation to effect change within the program or pro- 
ject, ' • .\ • • , , ' 

In the districts studied, there appeared to be a reasonably good match 
between "Services, as administratively described and those actually delivered. 
School districts were attempting, within the Linlits of their resourced, to 
comply with legislative mandates and needs of students. Monitoring from 
external sources (e.g.-, accounting required by .funding sources and state 
educational agencies, as well as threats of legal action from various . s 
sources) undoubtedly keeps pressure on schoo1|officials to ensure that . 
specified services are delivered. • . 

Length of stay of students in bilingual programs varied depending upon 
the goals of the program. Generally, in the various programs younger NES/ 
LES students tended to gain proficiency in English and to reach satisfactory 
acaderpic. performance in English. Irt relatively shorter time than did the 
older students. However, on an average across all grade levels, only abqut 
two-thirds of the students are reclassified to English^ Proficient with three 
years of service. Others need four-to-five years of service to become pro- 
ficient in English. 

As a group, across all sites, children from the ethnic groups studied 
(Spanish, Navajo, Chinese, Vietnamese, Laotian, Cambodian) are presently 
performing below national norms on the reading and language subtests of 
standardized achievement tests. The range of achievement among the various 
groups studied is considerable. At present some are closer to the national 
norms than others. With all except the Chinese and Vietnamese, performance 
is also low in math. . 



However, where jnul ti pie-year data are available, progress is shown in 
the direction of the national norms. School district personnel belfeve, 
and the records would seem to indicate^ that this progress, while slow, is 
related to the special language services delivered to language minority 
students irKrecent years. ' 

Summary 

Bilingu^al education takes various forms in keeping with the necessity 
to serve diverse populations, under diverse conditions and to meet the needs 
of student populations with varying unique and distinct educational needs. 
While some progress *has been made in the academic achievement of language 
minority students in r^ent years, it is evident that special language . 'i 
assistance programs are still needed for a variety of language groups as ' ^ • 
demonstrated by the academic performance of the groups studied, which is ' 
uniformly lower than the national norms on standardized achievement tests, 
particularly in Reading and- Language. * , 

i Although there are some features of bilingual education practices in 
common among the sites studied, tflese^ bi lingual education programs vary in 
some important ways (e.g., who gefs service and for how long; how such 
services are delivered). This suggests that no one model of bilingual edu- 
cation can serve all NES/l,ES populations under all conditions equally well. 
Federal and state policies which guide educational practices for language 
minority students must be broad enough to allow school disliricts the 
flexibility needed to tailor educational programs to fit the unicfue n'eeds 
'of their own school population and the communities which they serve. 
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Appendix A 

Interview Guides 
Parent Questibnnaire 
Student Interview r 



,4 



r. 
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INTERVIEW - Administrative/Supervisory 'Personnal 



District , 



Prograrti 



Date 



Title 



1. Gefieral description of the region and population served by the district, size 
of, tb^^ strict 5 distinguishing features • - ^ 



\ 



. ^Educational p'r:^t^'€es in previous years. 



3* \Chanjges ^services available to LEP students, in recent years 
nflVence^^ltsW changes? 



-'*(■ / 




When? What 



'4, Mobility "Of the population 



erJc 
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5. Socioeconpmic ^tatgs of the .group 



6. Organization for instruction at the district level 



7. Administrative organization - line of commanjj 



8.. Qoals of Special Language Program 



9. Range of instructional approaches considered in developing the Special ; 
Language Program ' V . 
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•10. Description of^ instructional model,- 



-I 



11. Provision made to assure academic progress in content areas 
Bilingual education 



Compensatory education services (Title I, etc.) 



Special education services 



Special or different services provided for immigrant populations compared 
to native-born ^ \ - 



12. Personnel (Hiring practices, certification requirements, availability of 
sppropriate personnel) 
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13. Funding sources 



- « 



14. Distribution and use of specia1*funds 



15. F;requency and type of program eval» tions 

ti ' ■ f. 



16. Extent to wHich ^^rogram evaluations are used to modify- program design 
and kinds of iDodifi cations made ^ 
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17. Length of stay' of students in bilingual programs and/or duration of 
special language assistance/instruction 



18; Match between services as administratively described and actually deli.v.ered 
. within the school and classroom^ ' - 



19. Proportion of students who achieve grade level in Engtrsh reading 

and math after rec^iving different types of special' services for varying 
numbers of years and for different initial English language levels. 
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^INTERVIEW -Principal 
(Date) • . . 



(Name) 



(School ) ^ 



1. ORGANIZATION I^OR INSTRUCTION 



Bussing 



Grade levels served 



How organized (open. space/self-contai<be^) 



1 



Assignment of students (how they spend 
their day) 



How are students^ identified for special 
language assisteince? , . 



ERIC 



Extent to which proficiency 

in the home language is measured 

and considered in program placement 



4. How is lanpuage proficiency 
•measured in English and the^ 
home language? 



5. What do you see are the 

goals, of the special program{s)? 



How would you describe the instruetional 
models you have here as it relates^ to 
students of JLimi fed English Proficiency? 



7. How much latitude do you and your teachers have in carrying out 
the adopted instructional model? 
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8. . -Were any other instructional models considered in the development of, your 
program for LEP students? Describe. - . 



I 



. 9. vWhat criteria and procedures are used for Ekit (end of service)? 



10. In addition to what yoi|^ have already mentioned, are there- any other 
provisions made for assuriniac^emic progress in » the content areas? 

linglial education , * - 



Bi 



Compensatory education (Title I, tutoring) 



/ 



Special education 
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Special 'or different services, proved for immigrant populations as- compared, 
to native born '1 



II, ^J^ilabili ty of appropriate materials 
English? 

* * ' ■'. ''^f .... 

Home language? 



12. Funding sources for students -in your building (LEP students) 



How arethese funds distributed and used? 
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13. 



Your»'Speci.ai prograins* are evaluated^ periodically . Has information f ram those 
evaluations been used to modify your program in. any way? "What kinds of 
modifications h«ve been made? ' • " ; * , - 



14. Often there are mahy^ reasl^ris why programs cannot be implemented at the 
school and clanssrooTfi lev^lf^s they are administratively described. 

■ To what extept^tf"^^6^ you and your staff have* been able to 

ijnplement and '<faf^t^ program as described by the district 

policy? How dTf^;?r? Wiy^ - 



fMTERVrEW - Special Teachers^ ' ''.'^ ; /. ; ■ - . 

(School) ■ ~ (Name) 



'^^/^/-^ . . ■ . ~ tPate)* ^ (Assignment) 



1-; ^Extent ta'which proficiency tn the hcyne language is measured an^ considered, 
in pirj^'gram placentent. . , > ' 

■ ■■■■ ,- V . ■ , ■■; ■ ' ■ ■ ■•■ ■ . ., ■ .: 



7 



2, How ^anguage^profic in English and the home language, 

.English. . . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 



Home /language, 



m 



r 



3. Exit (end' of service) criteria' and procedures, ' 



c 
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4. Goals of 3pec1al Program. 



5. The range of instructional approaches considered in developing the Special 
Language Program . i| - . 



6. Extent of latitude permitted in carrjring out. the adopted model of instruction 



^9 ■ 




Provisions made^to assure academic /progress in content areas 



8. Special or different services prpvided !f or immigrant populations. compared to 
.native bbrn \ ' - ^ ' ^ 
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9. Aviil lability of appropriate niate rials 
English? Home languages? 



/ 



10. Personnel (selection criteria, procedure, role) 



11. Match between services as/administratively described and actually delivered * 
in the school and classroom. * . 



. }|l*tERVfew E valuator 



Program 



"pate" 



Name 



Assignment 



1. Frequency and tyj5e of program evaluation 




2. Extent to which program evaluations are used to modify program design and kinds^ 
yof modifications made 



3. Comments: 
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INTERVIEW - Advisory Board Member 



Name Date 



Changes in services available to LEP students in recent years? When? What 
influenced- the Changes? . / ' 



/ 



2. Goals of Special Language Program 



3. Strengths and yeaknesses of present program 



— '■ — , — : — '■ — 

4. What'changes would you like to see made? 
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August 1981 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATGST 
PARENTJ QUESTIONNAIRE/ENGLISH VERSION 



INTERVIEWER . . r ■ ' NAME OF TS 



INTERVIEW DATE • ■ . TIM? OF INTERVIEW 



PART I; TELEPHONE CALL OR HOME VISIT TO DETERICCNE THE LANGUAGE OF TEE 
POTENTIAL TARGET STUDENT * , 



, Hello, r am _^ ' I am working with i ^ 

^ (your name) " (name of school) 

First, "let me ask you if you have rec'eived a letter from 
' • - ; • • telling you about the study and indicating 



that I would be calling you 



9 • 



I j[F YES, CONTINUE BY SAYING SOMETHING LIKE f 

. .'."if you. have' a few minutes," "if it *s convenient," etc • , I would like 
to ask you a few questions. 



IF HESITAWT, ASK IF YOU CAN CALL BACK AT A LATER DATE. MAKE SURE YOU 
SET A, DATE AND TIME, ■ . 



i IF YES, ASK QUESTIONS.lt 2> and 9-1^4 Ten^anate interview; say: Thank you very 
much. You've been Very helpful. I^ ydur child, is selec^ted for the second part 
of the study we will be calling you again." 

WHEN YOU COMPLETE THE TELEPHONE CALL OR HOME VISIT, CHECK ONE OF THE 



FOLLOWING. 



Parent Interview scheduled (by phone) : Time ^ Date " - 

Parent Interview completed (by phone) : 

• Parent Interview scheduled (home visit )/i Time ' Date ^ 

Parent Interview completed (home visit ) : ^ ■ 



Parent could not.be contacted: 



Parent refused to grant interview: . 
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II * 

FAMILY INFORMATION 



1. -How long have you lived in 

' 1. less than 1 year 

2. 1 to 2 years 

3. 3 to 5 years - 

■ 4. 5 or more years 



Was 



(TS naxne) 



3. Besides 



(TS name) 



IF YES, SAY; 



4, What are-^t heir ^ names? 

Name 



Sibling 1. 
Sibling 2. 
.Sibling .3. 
Sibling 4. 
Sibling 5. 
Sibling 6. 
Sibling 7. 
Target Student 



enrolled^ at 



last year 



(school) • 



do you have any oth6r children? 

Yes No ' • 



Grade 



Age 



NOW ASK FOR CHILDREN ' S AGES . SAY ;_J 



. 5 . How old is 



? And what grade is he/she in (1981-82)-? 



\ IF CHILD IS NOT IN SCHOO L. WRITE "NOT IN SCHOOL" U NDER GRADE COLUMN 
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' - ' - . - houte before 

. Were tbere other family t*™. . . 

wentto ^ool? Yes i_ — 



f ry YES ^ ASKij 
How were they related to 



Trsf 



1. 

2. 



3. 

A. 



5. 
6. 



■ HO. »any years of school did you co,»plece: 

7. Oh, how about you? now 

j-Tv' HESITANT. jAX jJ ' 



•veil, lep-s ^ on to .he n«c question « 

■ ■ H^hand/vifet Ho-,-y years of school 4id he/she 
8. HOW about your husband/wite 

* complete? , • ^ 

• PART IIA. LINGUISTIC INTERACTIONS 
PBE-SCHOOL LANGUAGE USAGE 

\ to the ti^ before your child went to school." 
"Let's get back to the tune 



SAY; 



..■i^- approxiinately two years before 
9. Where were you living approxi»- 

entered school? 

a) which neighborhood? 




4 



10.' What languages were spoken at home? 

I IF THE ANSWER IS BOTH ENGLISH AND NATIVE, THEN GO TO Q, 10» I 



English 



a. Was 



r 



spoken at 



home? 



No 



NL 



Yes 



Go to Q.ll 



T 



How much of the tdLme would 

you say was spojjgn 

NL 

in the home? (Check the^ 
following:) 



Native 

\ ■ 

Was English spoken at home? 



No Yes 

Go to Q.ll 



b. How much of the time woxild 
you say English was spoken 
in the home? . -(Check the 
• following:) 



IF HESIT 
"WOULD Yl 




ROlffT BY SAYING: 
^1 (READ LIST BELOW) 



V '. ■ 

_Most of the time 

_Equal in both 

"Very little of the time 



IF HESITANT, PROMPT BY SAYING: 
"^JOULD YOU SAY" (READ LIST BELOW) 



Jlost of the time 

_Equal in both 

"Very little of the time 



11. Before 



went to school, which lang\iages did he/she use 
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(TSX 



with you? 



m 0:i-34> IF ' .V!^R IS ENGLISH, OR BOTH ENGLISH AND. NATIVE LANC.JAGE, 
THEN ASK ABOUi ...^LISH IN THE FOLLOWING QUESTION. IF THE /UiSWER IS NATIVE 
LANGUAGE, THEN ASK ABOUT NATIVE LANGUAGE IN THE NEXT QUESTION, 



How much of thfe time would 
you $ay , used 

(TS) I ' 
; with you? 



E N 

• All of the time 

. Most of the time 

Equal in both 

Very little of the time. 

Never 



IF HESITANT, PROMPT BY SAYING: ''WOULD YOU SAY HE/SHE USED 
(READ LIST ABOVE) 



12. How about you, which languages did you use with 



How much of the time would 
you say _ used 



N 



(TS) 



with you? 



(TS) 

All of the time 

Most of the time 

Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

Never 
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-^^^ went •to . school» which languages did he/she use with 

his/her father/mother? * . . 



How much of tjKe time 
would you sa; 



c«e tij 
4 



' All of the time 

used / with. * ^st, of the time 

his/her father /mother?. ' , ^ Equal in both 

. Very little of the tune 

Never ' 



How about her/his mother/ father, what languages^ did she/he use with — 

E N 

How much of the time would - ^1 of the' time 

you say she/he used Most of the time 

with • ? ~~ Equal in both 

TS • Very little of the time 

■ Nevef 

Before * went to school, which languages did 'she/he use with. 

TS . ^ 

her/his brothers and sisters? 

E N ' 

How much of the time would you ' _ All of the time 

say- used Most of the time 

^ =2 — __ Equal in both 

with brothers/sisters?. Very little of the time 

r . Never 



How about her/his brothers/sisters, which language^: iid they use with 



TS 
N 



How much of the time would ^ . 

^, All of the time 

you say they used ~ . 

* h ? ^st of the txme 

Equal in both 

. ■ . Very little of the time 

Never 



'1 



Before / went to school, which langtiages did she/he use with 

TS 

her/his friends 



7 



N 



How iipich* of the time would ^ ^1 of the time 

you say ' used Mosp of the time \^ 

TS , . - Equal in both 
^'with her/his friends? Very little of the time 



Never 



18. How about her/his friends? Which, langiiage did they use with 



TS 



How much of the. t im e would you ■ . / All of the time 

say tKey used ' with Most of the time 

\i ? Equal in both 

XS J little .of the time 

, . ' Never 



GO TO Q 23, PAKT II-B, IF THEKE^ WERE NO GRANDPARENTS OR OTERS LIVING 
AT HOME. • ' : 



19. Before went to school\ which languages did she/he use with 

TS 

her/his grandparents? 

E N # 

How much of the time would y*ou^^ All of the time 

say used ' Most of the, time 

Equal in both 

with her/his grandparents? Very Uttle of the time 

Never ^ 

20. How about her/his grandparents, xAich; languages did they use with 



TS 

How much of the time would you ] _ All of the time 

' say they u3ed with ' ; Most of the time 

7 Equal in- both 

' " Verjff'little of the time 

Never 

■* . * " * * ' 

21. Before went to school, which language did he/she use with 

TS ' ' - 



(Other from Q#6) 



How much of the time would All of the time 

you say josed Most of the time 

TS Equal in both / ^ 

with \ ? ^ Very little of the time 

(Other from Q6) Never 

22, How about , which languages did he/she use with 

(Other, from Q6) V ' TS . 

E N • 

How much of the time Would ^ 'All of the time 

you say ' he/she used [ Most of the time 

^ ; Equal in both 

vith ? Very little of ':he time 
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, TS ^ Never 
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PART IIB. LINGUISTIC INTEIIACTIONS 
CnRRENT LANGUAGE USAGE . 



SAY : ''NOW LETT S TALK ABO^^ THE LAI^GUAGES 



TS 



USES NOW. 



23. IJhich languages does 



TS 



How much of the time would 

you say ■ uses 

TS 

with you? . 



use with you NOW? 



. E 



N 



All of the time 

Most of the time 

Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

Never . ^ 



24. How about; you?. 

How much of the time would 
you say you use 



with 



TS 



N 



All of the time 

Most of. the time 

Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

Never 



25. Which languages does 



TB 



How much of the time would 

you say - uses 

TS 

with his/her father/ 



mother now? 



us# with his/her father/mother NOW? 
E N 

^ ^ All of the time 

• Mbst^ of the time 

: Equal in both 

Very. little of thfe. time 

Never " 



26. Which languages, does fath'er/mother use with 



NOW? 



TS 



How much of the time would 
you ^ay he/she uses 

.with 



NOW^ 



TS 



N 



All of the time 

Most of the time'' 

Equal 'ixi both . 

Very little of the^ time 

Never 
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2?7. Which languages does •- ,-."if 

TS 



" E N 

use with her/his sisters/ljrothers - time 

^OW? ^ ' Most of the time 

How much of the time would yw Say ^ Equal in both ^ . 

uses .with them? Very little of the time 

•jS -Never , 

NOW? 



28. How about them? Which languages do they use with 

- ' > ^ TS ^ 

How much of *the time would you say, E ^ » 

they use ^ with ? All of the time 

TS Most of the> time 

Equal in^ both 

l_ ' Very little of the time 

. Never 
^ 

29. Which languages does use' with her/his friends NOW? 

TS - ^- 
How much of the time would you say . E N 

uses with All of the time 

' • . Most of the time 

them? _ 5qual in both 

Very jLittle of the time 

, . . . ■ / Never . 

' . ^ ■ - . • 

30. How about he^/his friends? * What languages do they use witli - _ NOW? 

TS 

How much of the time would you say E . N 

they ude . with ? _ All of the time 

TS ^ ^ Most of Che time , 

* Equal in both 

^ ■ Very little of the time 

^ Never * 

TiF THERE ARE NO GRANDPARENTS OR OTHERS LIVQIG AT HOME, GO TO _ j 

31 Which languages does - use with her/his grandparents NOW? 

' How muph/of the time would you say [ All^of the time 

^ ^ uses ' Most of the time 

ijg ^ ' £qual in both 

with them now? ' Very little of the time 

^ i Never 

32. Which l^guages do her/his grandparents use with NOW? 

TS ' / 

i ^ • . ' . . 

How much of the time would you ' All of the time' 

say they use with , Most of the time 

9"; '~ Equal in both 

" \ Very little of the time 

• • ^ , ^ Never 
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33. l^hich languages does use with ^ NOW? 

A-^'*:. . ■ * TS • Other 

How-teuch of the time would . — — ^11 of the time ' 

•you say , _ uses — — Most of the time 

• waih* him/her? . Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

, ' " fc. Never 



How aboxit Uim/her? Uhicfi lajjguages i^es he/she use with NOW? 




ch* of the, time would E N 

3ay he/she uses * All of the time^ 

fch A. ? Most of the time 

"I TS^jf - - Equal in both 

^ Very little of the time 

. . ' ^ Never 



PRE-SCHOOL ACADEMIC ABILITY ' . 

35. Before rg^^ child went to school, could lie/she do sota^ things which are 
usuially tauglyp^in school? Y es . N o 

I IF YES; ASK: I 

36. • What werej^some of. those things he/she could do? 



IP HESITANT, ASK; <3>g :«)»" &E^ 
READ'FRQM LIST ON Q. 36 



cm 



PLACE A 'checkmark (✓>- BY ANSWERS RE^POITOEIE-GIVES IF THET ARE ON THE Lpf^ 
WHICH FOLLOWS. IF THEY DO NOT APPEAR ON THE LIST, LIST THEM IN THE SPAC* 
PROVIDED. IF PARENT DOES NOT RESPOND SPONTANEOUSLY TO Q-36 , MENTION 
ITEMS ^laSTED AND CHECK (/) EACH ITEM UNDER PROBE COLUtM . 



ton- 
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ElOBE 



SUBJECT 



LANGUAGE 



PERSON ^;H0 taught STUDENT 



Count • ,. 
Say ABCs ■ .«« 
: Read . • 
Writ? ' 
. . Draw Pictures . 
Make Rhymes 
-Sing Spngs- 
. Color 

(List ■ Other :) 



_E 
_E 

_E. 
_E 

_E 

._E 
_E 
_E 

'_E- 
E 



_N • 

JI;- 

_N 
_N 

_N 
JI 

_N 
_N 
_N 
_N 
N 



Moth Path Unc/Aunt 

Moth Ffitth Unc /Aunt 

Moth- Fath Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath' Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath, Unc/Aunt 

Mot;h Fath" Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath / Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath Unc/Aimt 

Moth - Fath Unc/Aunt 

Moth Fath Unc/Aunt 



Gparent 
Gparent 
Gparent 
Gparent 
Gparent 
Gl^arent 
.Gparent 
Gparent 
Gparent 
Gparent 
G{iarent 
Gparent 
Gparent 



Sib Q 

Sib- 0 

Sib ' 0 

Sib 0', 

Sib 0 

Sib 0, 

Sib 0 

Sib, q 

sib 0 

Sib of 

Sib 6 

•Sib 0 

Sib 0 



3.% .In wha;t languagets) diet. 



'learn to count r CHECK AND CONTINUE BY SAYING 



TS 



38. Do you recall who taught him to count? I REPEAT QUESTIONS -^OR EACH ITEM ON LI 



PART III.- PRE-SCHOOL LINGUISTIC ENVIRONMENT (PAST USE) . 



39. At home, before your child went to school did ]ie/she wateh television ?• 

Yes ' 



I IF YES, ASK; | - 



; No 

L)Go to Q-40. 



a) . What .languajjes"^ were spoken on those 

teie-^ision programs - " • watched? 

' . • TS ■ ■ . ■ 



N 



11 



b) How much of the time would you say 
programs in English? 



watched television 



TS 



All of the time 

Most of the tune 

Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

Never 



40, At home, before your child went to school did he/shef listen tp radio 



"pro grams: 



Yes 



No 



. I IF YES, ASK; 



Go to 



a) In what languages were those radio prpgrams 

. ' E ■ N 



b) How much of the time wotild you say 
in, English? 



TS 



^istened to: 



listened to the radio 



TS 



All of the time 
Most of the time 



' Eqxial in both 
' Very little of the time 
Never 



41, At home, before your child went to school, did you receive any newspaper (s) ? 

^ Tes N o 

^ '^Go to Q-42 > 



I IP YES, ASK: | 



a). How" often were the .newspapers delivered? O nce a day 

Once a week 



Once a month 
Twice a month 



b) What languages were the newspapers written in^ 



AiT; in English 
Mostly in English 
Equal in both 
Very little English 
None in English 



c) Who read the. newspapers? mother 

father 



siblinjis 
grandparents 



other 



42 .r At home^ before yoiir child went to school, did you sul^sxiribe to any 



magazines : 
' Yes 



Go tp Q-43 
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I IE YES, ASK: 



a) About how many did you subscribe to? 



b) What: languages were the magazines writteij in^ 



c) Who read the magazities? mother 

father^ 



siblings 
'grahdpare\itf^ 



_A11 in English 
Jlbstly in English 
JEqual in both ^ 
J^erjr^Xittle English; 
_None in English 

other 



43, How about bopks? Were there books „ in t^e home? ^ Yes N o 

. v' \ Wgo to Q-44 

' I IF YES, ASK: | 



a) What t3rp^ of books did you 
have around the house? 



rB^igious . 
childreh's 
movies 

encyclopedias ' ^ 

reference (dictionary, atlas) 
other 



b) What languag>j^(s) were the books written in? 

■ / ■ . : \ 



I? 

c) Who read the bookst 



mother 
father 



siblings 
graiuiparents 



_AI1 in English 
^Mostly in English 
_Equal in both 
JTery little English 
"None in Etiglish 

other 



PART IIIB. HOME LINGUISTIC ENVIRONMENT CURRENT USAGE 



44. Does you^r child watch television now? 



I IF YES, ASK: | 



Jes N o. 

Wgo to Q-45 



ERLC 



a) How much , of the time would you say - E N 

etches television ' ^ All of the tim^ 

. Most of the time 

' Equal in both 

• ^ Very little of the time 

^ Never 



TS 

in EngldLsh? 



45. At home, does she/he listen to radio programs? 
I IF YES , ASKT] 



Jes N o 

C^Go to Q-46 



13 



a) How much of the time would you say 
English? 



TS 



listens to the radio in 

^ All of the time 
_ Most of the time 

.Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

Never 



46. Do you receive the newspaper? 



Ye3 



a) How often do you get the newspapei^? 



b) What languages are the newspapers 
written in? 



:) Who re 



reads the newspapers? mother 

father 



No 



Go to Q-47 



Once a d. 



Once a week 



day 



jOnce a month 
JTwice a month 
> 



All in English 
Mostly i]^ English 
Equal in both 
Very lit tie English 
None in English ' • 



siblings 
grandparents 



other 



PART IVA. Nl^IGHBORHOOD LINGUISTIC EI^VlRONMENT PRESCHOqL 

I SAY; i . 
"Let's get back to the past." 



7' 



47. Before your child went to school, what language(s) were used in your 
immediate nexgnborhood? 

I IF THE ANSWER IS BOTH ENGLISH AND NATIVE, -THEN GO TO Q47"b 1 



a) Was 



b) 



ERLC 



English 

i ■ ' . V 

• spok^n» in the 



neighborhood? 



No 



Yes 



Go to^ Q48 ; . ' 

How nfiich.of the time would you 
say was spoken in 

the nei^borhood? 

(Check the following:) 

M ost of the time 
_^^Equal in both 
Very little of the, time ^ 



Native 



v 



a) Was English spoken in the 



neighborhood? 



No 



Yes 
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Go to Q48 

V b) How much of the 'time would 

you ^say English was spoken * 
in. the neighborhood? 

•(Check the following:) 

M ost of the time 
• E qual in both 

Very little of ^ the time 



S. Before your child went tSr school, what languages were used in the local 
businesses (i.e., bakery, store)? . . ^ ' ' 

How much of. the time would you E N ; 



say that was used? ^ All of the time- 

Most <^f the time 

Equal in both, 

^ ^ Very little of the time 

Never 



9/ Before your child went to school, what languages were used in churches 

in Che neighborhood? ' ^ , ^ 

E N 

, ■ ^ All of the time 

- • How much of the time would you ^ ^ Most of the time 

say that '.. was used? Equal in both 

. , - ' -^^ Very little of the time. 

' ' ^ Never 

0. I'That languages were used in various social gatherings (i.e., weddings, 

biftWays, parties, *^tc.) ? ^ JL ^ 

* 

• _ _ All of the time 

. How much of t^e.time would^you ^ . ^^^^ of the time . 

-say. that was used? * ZZ < ZZ , Equal in both 

. • , . ^ _ Very little of the time 

• . • ' , ' ' Never * ' 



PART IVB- CLTlRENT' OTniGHBORHOQD" 'tlNGinBTIC ENVIRONMENT 



j SAY: 



1 



We 4re just- about through. I am going to 'ask you some questions about 
u what language is used in the immediate neighborhood. 



51. ^."That languages are spoken in the neighborhood now? 



IF THE ANSI^H IS BOTH ENGLISH AND NATIVE,/ THEM GO TO Q5I-b 



a) Is 



No 



■English f 
' spoken in the neighborhood? 



NL- 

■ Yes _ 

1 — >Go to Q52 



b) How much of the time .would you say 

is spokei^ in the neighborhood? 

(dHECK THE FOLLOWING 



NL 



Most of the' time 
^Equal in both 
_yery little of -the 'time 



a)- Is Eji^lish spoken in the nexghborhood 



^ Yes 

Go to Q-d2 ^ 



i 



b) How touch of the time would ypu say 

English- is spoken in the neighborhood 

(CHECK THE FOLLOWIJJG:) 
Most of the time-^ ' . 



QOp _Jtfqual ^.n jboth 
Coi) ^Very little of the t 



ime 



15- 



V'. ■ ' >■ . ' ^ , ; • ■ 

,32. I-rhac languages are spoken in the local businesses now? 

How'niuch'of the- time would 'you. ' E >T • , . 

say that^^ ^ is used?- _ All of the time ^ ; 

. -rxi . , iMOSt of the time 

' . ' • ^ " Equal in both # 

, ^ . * ^ , ^ Very little of the time 

■ , ^ Never ^ 

53.^ ^.^hat languages are spoken in churches around the neighborhood now? 

' ' ^ . . e V n 

How much pf the time would you - . 

say that 'is used? , All of the time 

' . Most of the- time 

• Equal in both / 

~I~ V Very little of .'the time •> 

\ ' Never * ' 



54.'* What languages are used in social gatherings "(parties, weddings. ••) now? 



N 



How much of the time wo^d you 

say that ^s used?' ' All of the time' 

■ . ^ Most of the' time 

* Equal in both 

Very little of the time 

: Never 



' " ■ fART IV^C. PARENT EICPECTATIONS^ AND ATTITUIDES 

55..- As parents, what are the most important things you would like t;o see youf 
V , child learn in school? ^ ' . . 

■ . ■ LIST ; , . ' - : ■ 

. Academic Subjects ' . ' Attitudes/Social Behaviors ^ 



ASK 0-5& ONLY IF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS WERE MENTIONED , 



56. In what languages would you like for your child to learn the items you 
* mentioned? ^English N ative . • ^' 



IF PARENT(S) DOES NOT RESPOND TO Q-55, THEN SAY, "HOW ABOUT..." (AND 
READ TOE FOLLOTONG LIST) : * - 



a. 'Speaking 
>b. Reading - 

c. • Writing 

d. Math 

e. Social Studies 
. Music /Art 



In. what languages would you 
like' your child to learii 
these subjects? 



SAY 



57. ■ I have just one .last^ question. Is there anything else you would like to-. 
' say about the languages you and your ^hildren use at home? 

COMMENTS: 



SAY 



Thank you very much for your time and iij^ormation. 
help us learn more about language learning, , 



I am sure it will 
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^uthwest Educational Developir.ent Laboratory 
STUDENT INTERVIEW/ENGL*ISH VERSION 
Gra^e 4 

■ t , ■ * . - 

Name of Target Student ' . -School _ 

* Homeroom Teacher ' ' . Grade _ 



Interview Date ' [ Interviewer 



INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS ARE IN CAPITAL LETTERS. DO NOT READ THESE INSTRpiONS 
TO THE STUDENT. . • 




f. INTRODUCTION - ^ 

t - ■ ■ ■ 



AT THE BEGINNING OF THE INTERVIEW IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT THE INTERVIEWER PUT THE 
STUDENT AT EASE THIS WILL BE DONE BY CONVERSING WITH HIM/HER ABOUT ANYTHING 
SiCH SeSs APPROPRIATE AT TIME. IT IS ALSO ESSENTIAL THAi THE INTERVIEWER 
ESTABLISH VERY EARLY -INTO THE INTERVIEW THE LANGUAGE WHICH THE STUDENT FEELS 
M^ST COMFORTABLE IN TH-IS IS TO BE -DONE BY ASKING HIM/HER WHICH LANGUAGE HE/ 
she" PREFERS AFTER ONE OR TWO SHORT INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. SUGGESTED INTRO- - 
DUctlONS ARE PRESENTED ON 'P, 2 (OVER). " . 



ERIC 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



"Hi! I'm 



. What's, your name?' 



|How old ar«€ you?" 
/'Where do you live'?" 



THE FOLLOWING QUESTION ON LANGUAGE PREFERENCE MUST BE ASKED AND THE RESPONSE MUST 
BE RECORDED THE INTERVIEWER SHQ^ULD THEN PROCEEriN THE PREFERRED LANGUAGE- . 



"Which language do you prefer to speak?" E 
"How many brothers or sisters do you have?" 
"Do you like to play (kickball , e.g.) ?" 



No Preference 



THE INTERVIEWER SHOULD BEGIN .WITH PARI il AS SOON AS SHE SENSES THAf RAPPORT HAS" 
BEEN ESTABLISHED WITH 'THE STUDENT OR THAT THE STUDENT IS BEGINNING TO FEEL 
COMFORTABLE WITH HER. — 



li. EDUCATIONAL. HISTORY 



THE PURPOSE OF THI. SbCUUN IS TO LEARN A S MUCH ABOUl IHE STnENT- ii^l^HOGLING 
AS POSSIBLE THE --OCUS SHOULD BE ON LANGUAGE ' RELATED AREAS .THE .NTE^ER 



AS POSSIBLE IHh -ULUi) iliUULU DC U1>I -MMUU" au fsu^.r^>^u o.x^..- ....... 

SHOULD TRY TO OBTAIN THE INFORMATION LISTcD UNDER EACH^OLUMN BELOW 
NECESSARY, BUT DO NOT LEAD THE STUDENT. • 



PROBE WHERE 



"I would like to learn as much as I can about your school.. I want lyou to tell me 
some th?n s that you can remember about school . Let's see how much you can remember- 
Can you tell me who your teachers were and what schools you, Wfere in? 



Teachers/School s 



Teachers/Schools 



-Gr.K 
Gr.l 
Gr.2 



Gr.a 



"Now let'l 5.tart with first gnade. You said Ms. /Mr. — 
your teacher. Did you have any other teachers in first grade? 



was/ 



ERJC 



5 



Year/Grade 



Teacher(s) a) 



b) 



(as named above) 
"Now. tell me some of the ^fimg^s you remember about Ms. /Mr. _^ 



's class." 

BELOW. INFORMATION ON 



FILL IN THE INFORMATION GI\*£N IN THE AHPROPRIA'b bPAChi ctmhcmt nncc 
READING IS PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT.. DO NOT, mjiMR, INSiSi iF THE STUDENT DOES 
NOT REMEMBER OR IF HE/SHE ."^ UNWILLING TO TALK ABOUT IT.^IF I«^E T^N ONE 
TEACHER V/A5 MENT^ONHD, ASK ABOUT OTHER. TEACHER'S CLASS AJ^WELW^ 



. Subject 

R&ading-E 
Reading-N 
FSL/Eng. . 
Native Lar.g.Dev 
■ Math-E 
MathrN 
Science-E 
■Science-N 
SoC. Stud.-E' 
Soe. Stud'.-N 
• Culture-E 
Culture-N 
Other (List) . 



GrouDS 



A 

0 , 


•B 


C 

30 


D 


E 

60 ■ 


F 


G 

90 


H 


I 

20 


J 


" K I 
150 


VA 


Yes 


No 




















1 

i 






Yes 


No , 


























Yes 


No 


























Ves 


No 


















































































































































































* 




































































































1 


















r 



"What language(s) did Ms. /Mr. 
E N 

"What language(s) did Ms ../Mr. 
E N 

/ 

. 4 . 



use with you most of the tim_e? s 



use with you most of the. time?" 
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J 



Year/Grade 



Teacher(s) a) 



(as .named above) 




"Now tell me some of the things you remember about Ms. /Mr, 



's class," 



FILL IN The information given in the appropriate spaces below. INfORMATION ON 
• READING IS PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT.- DO NOT, HOWEVER, INSIST IF JHE STUDENT DOES 

NOT REMEMBER OR IF HE/SHE IS UNWILLING TO TALK ABOUT IT. IF MORE THAN ONE 
UEACHER WAS' mentioned, ask about other TEACHER'S CL^SS AS WELL. 



Subject 

Reading-E 
Reading-N 
ESL/Eng. 
Native Lang.Dev 
Math-E 
Math-N 
5cience-E 
Science-N 
Soc. Stud.-E 
Soc. Stud.-N 
Cul ture-'E 
Culti/e-N 
Other (List) 

; A: 

^ ^-^'v 



■"What language(s) did Ms./Mr.' 



Groups 



A 
0 


■B 


C 

30 


D 


E 

50 


F 


G 

90 


H ■ 


I 

.20 


J 


K 

150 

■ * 


N/A 


Ye;s 


No 


























Yes 


No 


























Yes 


No 


























Yes 


-No 
















































































- * ■ ;* 


























\ 




























\ 
















































































































I 










^ 


k 


























( 


















1^ 









use with you most of the time? 



N 



"What' language(s) did Ms./Mr. 
E N 



use with you most of the time?". 
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Year/Grade 



Teacher(s4- aT 



b) 



,^ (as named above) 

"Now tell me some of the things you remember about Ms. /Mr 



' 's class." 



FILL 'IN THE INFORMATION GIVEN IN YHE APPROPRIATE SPACES BELOW. INFORMATION ON 
REAPING IS PARTrCULARLY IMPORTANT. DO NOT, HOWEVER, INSIST IF THE STUDENT BOES 
NOT REMEMBER OR IF HE/SHE IS UNWILLING TO TALK 'ABOUT IT. IF MORE THAN ONE - 
TEACHER WAS MENTIONED, ASK ABOUT OTHER TEACHER'S CLASS AS WELL. 



Subject 

Rgading-E. 
Reading-M 
ESL/Eng. 
Native Lang .Dev 
.Math-E 
Mat_h-N .V ■ 
Science-E 
Science-N 
Soc. Stud.-£ 
Soc. Stud.-N 
Culture-E; 
,eul ture-N 
Other (List) 



Groups 



"What language(s') did Ms. /Mr. ■ 

EN'. 

•"What 1anguage(s) did MsJMr. 



E N 




A 

0 


B 


C 

30 


D 


E 

60 


F 


G 

90 ; 


H , ■ 


I 

20 


J 


K 1 
150 


VA 


Yes 


* • 

/ 

No 
























• 


Yes 


No 


























Yes 


No 


























Yes 


No 


















































































































■\ 


















































/ 








V 











































































































































use with you most of the time? 
use' with you most of the time?'* 
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Year/Grade 



Jeacher(s) a) 



b) 



(as named above) 
"Now tell me som/a of the things you remember about Ms. /Mr. 



's class." 



'fill in ThE^ INFORMATION GIVEN IN THE APPROPRIATE SPACES BELOW. INFORMATION ON «^ 
READING IS PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT.. DO NOT, HOWEVER, INSIST^IF THE ST-UDENT DOES 
NOT REMEMBER OR IF HE/SHE IS UNWILLING TO. TALK ABOUT IT: IF MORE THAN ONE 
TEACHER WAS MENTIONED, ASK ABOUT OTHER TEACHER'S CLASS /\S WELL. 



Subject 



'Reading-E ^ 
Reading-N 
ESL/Eng. 
Native Lang.Dev 
Math-E 
Math-N 
Science-E 
Science-N 
Soc. Stud.-E 
Soc. Stud.-N 
Culture-,E 
Cul ture-N 
Other (List) 



A ^ • B C D- E F G H I J K N/A 



Groups 







op 




















Yes 


No 


























Yes 


No 


























Ves 




























Yes 


No 


















































































m 












■t^ ■ ■ 






































































































■ 




























P 




























. a-- 












y 






















t 

























"What language(s) did Ms. /Mr. 
E .. N 

•'.'What language(s) did Ms. /Mr, 
E N 



u^e with you most of the time? 



use with yoii most of the time?" 
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•IM. CURRtNT INStRUCTIONAL PROGRAf^ 



THE PURPOSE OF THIS SECTION IS TC ELICIT A LAN-QUAGE SAMPLE FROM THE CHILD IN 
ENGLISH : • THE INTERVIEWER SHOULD ASK THE' STUDENT TO SPEAK IN :ENGlISH ABOUT 
•HIS/HER CURRENT PRQGRAM.,.. , , ' v • ~ 



"Let's tal k about your present, grade level. What can you tell me about your 
^ class 1j*)is year? Tell me in English.'* 

' Year/ferade ^ Teacher^ a) b) v> . ' 

(as named above) 



0 UU J C'U L 


• A 
0 


B 


C 

30 

\ 


D 


E 

50 


F 


G 


H 


I 

.20 


•J 


K , 
150 


N/A 


Grou 


3S 


Reading-E • 


























Yes 


No . 


' Reading-N * ^ ■ 


























Yes 


No 


ESL/Eng. ' ' 
















T 










Yes 


No ■ 


tNati ve Lang .Dev. 


























Yes 


No' 


Math-E-^ 


1 




























Math-N . ■ : . 














i 






( 










Sc«er<.ce-E ''' , ' 






















/ 








Sctence-N 






























Soc. Stud,-E 
























V 






Soc. Stud, -N 






























CuTture-E 






























Culture-N 






























Other (List) 


























- 










1 





















































"What 1anauaae(5l . dnp^, M<;./Mr ■ ■ " use-y/ith you most of the time? 



. "What language(.s) does Ms. /Mr. ^ use with you most.o'f the time?" 



• ■ IV.- LANGUAGE -RESOURCES 



4 -» 



THE PURPOSE^OF jflf5,SECTI0N^4S<TO TRY TO-QEJERMINE WHICfr LANGUAGE(S| THE STUQENT 
SPOKE ON ENTRY a NTQ SCHOOL AND WHICH LAN&UAGE( HE/SHE' SPEAKS. NOW/ ^ ^ 



^1. /Which langaage>(sj did you speak, before you came to scjipol ? 



; . How much .of the. time Vould ypu- 

say you used. . • ? 

• (lang. mentioned 
% above Q-ll 



^2/ 



Wh'ich' languageCs) do ybuvspeak riowf^ 
How mpch of the time would you - . 



say you use 



(lang.* mentioned 
ai)0verQ-2) 



; A^l.l of the' time . ' ^ 

Most of the time 

Equal in" both 
■ Very little of the time 
• Never ' * 

D/K . . \ 



E 



All of the time 
Most of the time' 
Equal in both ^ 
Very little of the time 
Never ' ^ 
D/K/ . . • ^ 



V. INTERVIEW'ER^S- COMMENTS 



INTERVIEW CONDUCTED IN; 



« 
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' AjDpendix B , ^ r 

-rQEleilfiehQjto? Newcomer Jransiti on Form ' 
Secondary Newcomer Exit Form 
Elementary. Regular Bilingual £xit Form 

, ;.Secondary Regular Bi lingual Exit Forrfi 
for; ESL and/or Bilingual Services 



S 
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ELEMENTARY NEWCOMER 
(Grades 2-6). 
TRANSITION FORM 



Name 








T^. r = ' — 




i;d: 






Grade 







• Service Information ; ■ " tjumber of - 

semester in newcomer program * ' > 

-.-f'K include current semester) 

Student is currently receiving in newcomer center 




opt; Code. , ^ 



Entry Date 'to ^bistrict;- 



ESL ^ . 
Reading 

Bilingual Instruction 



/OBJECTIVE TEST DATA / 
^ SOFT V Score 



Math 

Social Studies 
Other 



0-16 17-19 20-27 28 + 



/Points 



8 



> 10 



/ 



CAT Rdg Corap Percentile Score 0-9 .10-18 19-22 23+ 

/Points : . 0 ' - 5 15 . .^0 / 



/NEWCOMER 1& .CLASSROOM STAFF ASS^ESSMENT OF STUDENT ' S LEVEL OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT/ 



Subj ec.t . 


Level of Academic. Performance 


At 


Grade Level 




Below Grade Level 




« 


-1 


-2 ^. , 


-3 


--4 . 




-6 ' 


Reading 




. 7 


6 . 


4 


2 


0 


'0 


0 


..L.A. ^ ' 


» 4J 


7 


6 


' 4 . 


2 


0 : : 


. i 0 


0 


-Mat*h. , 


C 
'•H 


3 


3 


2 


1 ; 


0 


.0! 


0 


Other' 


O 


3 


3 


2 


1 




^ 0 . 


0 


(Sci,SS,etc.) 












^4 ■ 







/STAFF RECOMMENDATIONS/ ; 

Classroom Teacher Recommendation 

• Newcomer Staff Recommendation 



Exit 



Yes 



Marginal 



No 



/ PojLnts : - 20 



10 



0 / 



Exit 



'Yes 



Marginal 



No 



/ Points- 



30 



\ 15 



0 / 



Total Ex:tt .Score 
(Enter on printout) 



Total Points.. 


• , ' Recoimnen/ded Action 


. 80-100 '^f^. 


Exit' — Unless staff provides,. justification stat&nent 


70-79 . 


Exit or Retain Joint staff decision 


69 & below 


Retain —Unless staff provides justification statement 



^ /FINAL JOINT RECOMMENHATia^ 



Exit 


Retain 







^Testification statement (If necessary)" Write^ on baCk* of thi3 sheet- 

ERIC ' ^"^^ 



Points 



/ 



;5chool 



••race 



OPT 



Tocal seseszars in a'^/^C progran 
Cinclude iiurrenr "senescer; " 



loral) 



(sccrs 32 or above r-o ccnsiS^r 
for exii ) • 



r 



eac-r.^ 



(at grade 
or 

(at 'Level 



(G.E, 5 •CO consider for exi 



) Rd^ . conio . 
ecuivaler.L 



=Ge 



rweccg . 



.0) ' ' -(13) 



^es-crip- .^cca ^acre: 
live • " 

(25).' (2 0) 




to con'sicer :or.e:-:i.; 

4^- 



ive. 



nas at'^^iLnea -oencnnar:<3 at ^raca 
is ready for Z5L II or 9A . , ' 
1^5 able to follow oral/vritren directions 
IS aoie to do at least partial* ass-igr.r.ents 
is able to take tests 

exhibita -desire and motivation *to exit 



'■-^ Znsslish , Reading-, Mac: 



"jiwi- ^eacner* 
Pweacing' teac.'^er 
Math teacner 
.Science teacher 
Soc'i al. S tudi es 
^teacher 

* 



Retain 






ZSL 




Retain - 






Readi 


ng 


Retain 




>;/c 


Math 




Retain 


in^ 


N/G 


^Scien 


c e 


Re tain 


in 


N'/C 


Spcia 




S tudi 


es 








as Nev 


C Ct] 








3 cr r:o 


r c 




tlass 


es 
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EXIT 


to Regul 


ZX27 


— Oiii / U 


2XIT 


from N/C 




fr:^-.. N/C 




frofr. N'-'C 


ZXIT 


and cn^n: 








'a' c oms " c 



icien.GS 



It taKins • cr .^ess 
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ELZMEIfTART RECULAR BUINGUAL 
(Cr«dew2-6) 
EXIT Fobf 



Same _ 
Grade 



School 



Entry Dace co Diacricc 



OPT Code 



Service ^nfomacion: Scudeac la currencly ^receiving 

ESL 

. Billnguai 

' Not in Prograa 



/OBJECTIVE TEy SCORE INFORMATION/ 
SOFT - ^ Score 



0^23 



24-26 



27-29 



30-32 



33-35 



/Points 



8 



* 9 



a CAT Rdg. Comp. Percentile Score* 



0-14 



15-22 



^-28. 



29-3^4 



/Points 



10 



16 



18 



/CLASSROOM TEACHER'S ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT'S LEVEL OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMEWT/ 



/STAFF RErnwtENnATTnNS/ 

• ESL Teacher RecosBnendationa 

• Bilingual Staff RecoBsendations * 

(Complete only if student is .receivlns 
bilingual support) 



Need*: ESL 



Yla 



No 



dl;»ssrpom .Tea< 



^onnendation 



/ 


Points 


0 


20 


/ 




Needa Bil 


Yea 


No 




/ 


Points 


' 0 


20 


/ 




Needa ESL 


Yes . 


.No 




/ 


Points 


0 


C^O 


/ 




Needa 811 


— p 

Yea 


No 




/ 


Points 


0 


20 


/ 



36-40 



10 



35 & abdve 



Subject 


At Grade Level 


. Nuaber of Grades Below Grade Level 


-.5 * 


-1.0 


-1,5 


-2.0 


-2,5 


-3.0 


ReadinK 


1 Points 


15 


14 


12 


8 


4 


2 


0 


L.A. ' 


10 ' ' 


9 


8 


6 


4 


2 


0 


Math 


5 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


0 . 


Oth%r (Sci.SS,etc. ) ♦ 


5 , 


4 


3 


2 ■ 


1 


0 


0 • 



Subtotala 



Subtotal^ 

Total Zxlt Score • 
(Enter on printout) 



Point Chart 



ESL 



ESL 



ESL 
a+b 



Bil 



Bil 



Bil 
a+c 



Points 


Action . 


Total i:SL 


Total Bll 


If no ail Staff Reconmiendat Ion ** 


8n-inn 


80-100 


60-fln 


Exit — Unless staff provides iustif ication statement 


70-79 


70-79 


50-59 


Exit or Retain — Staff rteconraendation 


89 ■♦- hclow 


69 + below 


, 49 + helow 


Retain — Unless staff provides Justification statement 



' /FINAL JOINT RECOMMENDATION/ 



ESL 



Exit (hhpck) 



.Justification statement (If appropriate) 



f 




f person coordinating exit process 



Date 



* If the student Is not serycci hy a bilingual staff person use third column of pointy chart to determine exit action 
' for bilingual Instruction, 
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'Dec 3, 1981 



SECftRDAET REGULAR BILIHCOAL " 
^ • EXIT rORM 
for SSL «ixd/or Biliasxi*l' Services 



Scudfenc K«ae 



School 



Grade* 



Eacry Decc co Dlscricc 
"OPT Code 



Service.' laf otBecion: Scudenc is .ai^ently receiving 

■ 'esl 

BlllagiUl Itiscnicclon 

Noc m Progren (V/ or W/0 Waiver) 



/OEJfcCm^ TEST lyrORMATION / • 
• S6?T . Score 



0-16 



17-24 



30-34 



35-3/ 



/Points. 



10 



17 



19 



-t CAT Rdg Coap CE'Score for*Gr.6 3,0 

' ^ Gr.7-=§ .3.0 
• • j Cr.9-12 '^' 0 



3-5 
4,0 
5,0 



/Poinxs 



4. JO 
4,5 
5>5 



4,5 
5,0 
6,0 
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f STA-~T RECOMMIT)/.? IONS / 



• Classroom Teacher Recocmendacion 
(In* required subject area 
Social Scudles, Science, or Health) 



ESL TeacheT Recompnria tlon 



• Bilingual Staff RecotaaeidaClon * 

(* If avallabi»e. Ocnervlse do noc 
Y complete ant use ** colunm below) 



3S^0 

20 



5,0 
5.5 
6,0 

30 



Subeocal 





Needs ESL 


res 


No 




/ 


Poincs 


0 


20 


/ 




Need 311 


Yes 


No; 




. / 


Points 


. 0 


20 


/ 




Needs ZSV 


Yes 


No 




. / 


Points 


0 


30 


/ 




Seeds Bll 


. Yes 


No 




> / 


Points^ 


■ 0 


30 


/ 



Points 



Subtotal 
Total* Points 



BU 





c. 




£SL 






a+b 


rfc 





/INTERPRETATION / 



Points 



If No Eil Ser-.'lce 



Ac c Ion 



lOts..: : 
'''•.•7 c 



: iOCa> a 
i 80-100 
. I 7 0- 



65-85 



gxl t Unless staff provides iustif idatlon statement 

Exit or Retain ^ — Joini fltaif. reCotaaendat Ion 



55-6** 



f>Q ) l-ess I ■ less 



^Retain — Unless staff provides lustif icatlon statement 



.'7INAL" JOINT RECOhy.E?>DA.TION/ 



Exit 


^ Retain * 


ESL 


ESI 




04 1 



Justification stateiacnt (If necessary) 



Staff coorcinating exit process 



ERIC 



Date 
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